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Isthmian Steamship Lines 


ISTHMIAN STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
General Offices: 50 Trinity Place, New York, N. Y. 


Branch Offices: 


Herald Building, SYRACUSE, N. Y. Commerce Bldg., ROCHESTER, N. Y. Rockefeller Bldg., CLEVELAND, O. 
Union Trust Bldg., CINCINNATI, OHIO Marine Trust Bldg., BUFFALO, N. Y. 


DIRECT STEAMER SERVICE 


From New York, Philadelphia, Boston, Baltimore, New Orleans, Galveston, Houston, 
Mobile and Pacific Coast Ports 


To India, China, Japan, Philippines, Dutch East Indies, Straits Settlements, 
Brazil, River Plate, Chile, Peru, Mediterranean, Levant, 
U. K. and Continental Ports 


Also INTERCOASTAL SERVICE 


New York, Baltimore, Portland, Norfolk, and other Atlantic and Gulf Ports, to 


Los Angeles Harbor, San Francisco, Portland, Seattle, Vancouver, etc., and return to New York, 
Boston, Baltimore, Philadelphia, Providence, and other Ports as cargo offers. c 
























Frequent Service to Honolulu without transshipment. 
For particulars, rates, sailings, etc., apply to Isthmian Steamship Company, 50 Trinity Pl., N. Y. City, or to 


NORTON, LILLY & COMPANY, General Agents—New York, Chicago, Detroit, Philadelphia, Baltimore, Norfolk, 
Newport News, Boston, New Orleans, Mobile, Cristobal, Balboa, San Diego, Los Angeles, San Francisco, 
Portland, Seattle, and Vancouver. 


E. C. EVANS & SONS, San Francisco (Pacific Coast—United Kingdom). 





Improve Your Competitive Position! 


Place Your Merchandise Within Easy 
Reach of Your Dealers—Economically. 


THESE MODERN FACILITIES ARE AT YOUR COMMAND. 
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CARLOADING.& DISTRIBUTING CO: 


DIVISION OF 
UNITED STATES FREIGHT COMPANY 


\ ar £9) 
whe Than Carload Frevght Service ad 
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DID YOU 
READ IT? 


In a full-page advertisement of the 
TRAFFIC WORLD issue of August 2, 
we advised of our consolidated car serv- 
ice from fifty principal cities in the United 
States to Atlanta, Birmingham, New 
Orleans and Memphis. 


Did you read it? In case it missed your 
notice, we wish to suggest that you check 
up now to see if your orders for these 
four cities in the South are routed “VIA 
UNIVERSAL.” 


A Purchasing Agent never fails to take 
advantage of a cash discount in the pay- 
ment of invoices. 


For the same reason, a Traffic Manager 
should never fail to take advantage of 
what amounts to a cash discount in 
freight charges by using “UNIVERSAL 
CONSOLIDATED CARS.” 


SS 


For Rates or further information apply to our Freight 
Traffic Department in your city or to the 


FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT 


53 West Jackson Boulevard, CHIcaGo, ILL. 
40 Rector Street, New York City, N. Y. 
10th and West Jefferson Avenue, DerroiT, MICH. 
10388 Public Ledger Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, Pa. 


CANADIAN CONSOLIDATED Car Co., LTD., 
159 Bay Street, ToRoNTO, ONTARIO. 


“Reduced Freight Rates” 
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WHY BUILD 


WHEN STORAGE IS AVAILABLE AT BALTIMORE 
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Piling woodpulp, beam high, by electric conveyor, Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore. 

d 
STORAGE IN TRANSIT CARGO 
t 
Import, Export or Intercoastal cargo can be stored most freight to the West, Northwest and Southwest, as well as 0 
economically at Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore—in many for export cargo, enjoying lowest freight rates, and having t 

instances cheaper than at factory or consuming point. regular steamship services to and from principal ports in all 
hae build additional storage facilities at factory, when Parts of the world. P 
it is cheaper to store in this modern fire proof warehouse? Expert Foreign Freight and Warehouse service on duty n 
Baltimore is a strategic port for distribution of import free and bonded goods. i 
epe 7 ee * ° t] 
For booklet describing Port Covington Terminal or for information as : 
to rates and routes, write to any W. M. Ry. Traffic Representative or to : 

W. S. BURTON, General Foreign Freight Agent 

tl 


ESTERN MARYLAND RAILWAY | : 


Short Line to Middle West 
Standard Oil Building Baltimore, Md. 
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Our Platform 


Keep the government out of business. This applies 
to ocean and inland waterway transportation as well as 
to other business. 

Take politics out of rate-making. 

Regulation of motor vehicle common carriers in 
interstate commerce, and a special fee for the use of the 
highway as a place of doing business. 

Regulation of intercoastal steamship business. 

Non-discriminatory and reasonable railroad rates for 
shippers, but a rate level high enough to give the car- 
riers as a whole the adequate revenue prescribed by the 
law and the Commission. 

Development of inland waterways for commerce 
only where a careful survey has demonstrated an ade- 
quate traffic demand, and then only for the purpose of 
permitting private operation of carriers thereon, who 
should pay for the privilege of using the waterways in 
order to recoup the taxpayers for the cost of develop- 
ment and maintenance. 

A traffic department, in charge of a capable traffic 
man, for every business concern doing any considerable 
amount of shipping, and a realization by industrial traffic 
men that they must equip themselves to give the sort 
of service that will justify employing them. 

If motor vehicles, intercoastal vessels, and inland 
waterway carriers are not to be regulated, then remove 
regulation from the rail carriers. 


WHITE MEAT RAILROADS 


ND now, the farmers of the west having been injured 

by a long continued drought, the railroads are to 
help by putting into effect reduced freight rates on the 
things the farmers must transport. Always, in drought, 
or flood, or agricultural depression from other causes, 
the railroads are asked or expected to go down into their 
pockets.: In this case they are not even permitted to 
make the overtures. The suggestion comes from the Pres- 
ident and then the Commission invites lower rates by 
throwing down the bars so the railroads may act if they 
wish. And the railroads always, with their hats in their 
hands and their bows ready, do what is expected of them. 

Of course, the farmers are in a bad way, of course 
they need help, and, of course, reduced rates will help— 
but why should the railroads be expected to furnish the 
charity? We haven’t heard of dealers in farm machinery, 
or seeds, or gasoline, or overalls, or automobiles being 





.asked to reduce their prices to the farmers—nor would 


they do so if asked. If they did such a thing it would 
be regarded as a pure charity. From the railroads it is 
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regarded as only what is right. The railroads contribute 
to this popular impression of what should be expected 
of them by always doing it, whether what is requested 
is an increase in construction program to help in the 
business depression or a decrease in freight rates to help 
the farmer—who goes on belaboring the railroads through 
his representatives in Congress, and whose attitude al- 
ways is that the railroad has money to burn and that 
any means whatever of bringing about reductions in 
freight costs is justifiable. Even the administration, 
which expects and even asks these favors of the railroads, 
continues to promote unfair means of competition with 
rail transportation. 

Of course, the attitude of the railroads is under- 
standable. It is hope of reward in some other way for 
favors granted or just pure fear of consequences in case 
of refusal. But, if there has ever been anything like re- 
ward—direct or indirect—for their hat-in-hand gyra- 
tions, we have failed to observe it. Rather, by not stand- 
ing on their rights and maintaining an attitude of dig- 
nity and self respect, they have created an impression 
that they can afford to do the things they do—and so 
they are continually expected to do them. 

If the farmers, in the present situation, must have 
lower freight rates, why not compensate them by some 
additional form of farm relief for the money they pay 
the railroads instead of expecting the railroads to forego 
a portion of their diminishing profits? If the farmers 
need hglp we should all be glad to contribute—the rail- 
roads with the rest—through taxation, but why should 
the railroads be made the goat? 

But, of course, if they continue to allow themselves 
to be made white meat, that is-an end of it. 

It goes without saying, of course,.that the above does 
not apply to reduced rates made by railroads.in their 
own interest in this situation. They may desire to lower 
rates on live stock so as to move it from drought areas 
to other localities for fattening, thus ultimately increas- 
ing their revenue. We are speaking merely of the as- 
sumption always that it is incumbent on the railroads to 
make rates for the relief of others. 


THE RAILROAD PROBLEM 
N a recent editorial, the New York Journal of Com- 
merce, which is one of the few daily newspapers that 
treats the subject of transportation both intelligently and 
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fairly, points out that, ten years ago, what was called the 
problem of our railroads received a great deal of atten- 
tion. This was not long after the war when the rail: 
roads, due to government operation, had fallen into ter- 
rible disorder. There was doubt in many minds as to 
the possibility of ever getting back to a basis of efficient 
service. It was at this time that railroad investments, 
the Journal points out, became unpopular. 

“It was impossible to sell new stock, and bonds had 
to be resorted to instead. Roads became more and more 
heavily overbonded and the prospects of stockholders 
grew poorer. After a great struggle, an increase of rates 
somewhat commensurate with the increases that had 
taken place in prices was granted by the Commission. 
The roads had been returned to their owners under the 
transportation act of 1920, and they set about restoring 
the broken-down structure of service as best they could. 
In this effort they have been conspicuously successful, and 
the ten years 1920-30 have been beyond any question a 
constructive period in American transportation. And 
yet, throughout this whole decade, the railroads have had 
to meet the evident fact that they had not enough income 
to carry on business properly. This, of course, is a state- 
ment which does not apply uniformly to all roads, but 
which in its general or average application cannot be dis- 
puted. 

“The fact that some railroads have been able to pay 
fair dividends after meeting their obligations on bonds 
has created an impression in many minds that the rail- 
roads were well off. They are not well off, and during 
the past twenty years they never have been. It has, how- 
ever, taken the present business depression to show just 
about where they stand. The Bureau of Railway 
Economics estimates that during the first half of this 
year the actual rate of return on investment in class I 
railroads as ascertained by the Commision amounted to 
3.61 per cent on the entire property investment. It has 
been estimated by competent banking authorities within 
the past week or two that the average rate of return ob- 
tained by industrial enterprise for the first half of this 
year was at the rate of 10 per cent annually, or, in other 
words, very nearly three times the rate that is being 
earned by the railroads. Both the roads and industrial 
enterprises, of course, show great reductions from last 
year, but of the two groups, the reduction has been 
greater among the industrials, so that the comparison is 
very conservative. If a contrast should be instituted be- 
tween railréads and public utilities, the unfavorable posi- 
tion of the roads would be still more striking. 

“This is not a safe or wise position in which to leave 
our transportation system. A year or two ago there was 
a fairly general assertion among financial authorities 
that with interest rates and business conditions as they 
then were, railroads would probably be able to return to 
the former plan of financing themselves through the issue 
of stocks rather than of bonds. Such an effort was made 


by several roads and was successful in the case of some 
of the best. 
hot be. 


It was not generally successful, and could 
Consequently the bulk of railroad capital has 
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had to be raised by bonds just as in the past. In some 
cases where convertible bonds have been resorted to the 
decline in»stocks has placed stich schemes in a rather 
absurd light. The railroads, although they have a mag- 
nificent property, are not in position to induce people to 
purchase titles to ownership in it. 

“Why is it that the railroads have seemed to be con- 
demned to this sort of difficulty? One reason, of course, 
is the political fears of men in public life who dread the 
possibility of adverse votes by farmers and others if they 
even suggest the rendering of justice to railroads. Another 
reason is the prevalence of an absurd notion to the effect 
that as traffic grows ‘denser’ the railroads will be able 
to take care of themselves on present rates. Notwith- 
standing this notion, however, even the purely tentative 
efforts that have been made to bring about railroad 
mergers under the permission accorded in the transporta- 
tion act have been resisted. The railroads are at a seem- 
ing deadlock in the matter of organizing themselves to 
obtain the benefits of large scale management of their 
business, and they are equally at a deadlock in the effort 
to get high enough freight rates to pay returns to their 
security holders. 

“Is not the present absurd and unjust situation as 
regards our railroads one that is of sufficient importance 
to commend itself to the attention of an administration 
which purports to be guided by business principles?” 


WATERWAY TRANSPORTATION 

N the Proceedings of the American Society of Civil 

Engineers, August, 1930, is a paper by Baxter L. 
Brown, construction engineer, St. Louis, contributed to 
a symposium on the relation between rail and waterway 
transportation. So sane is his view of the subject and 
so unusual his condemnation of the policy of putting the 
government into the business of transportation on the 
inland waterways in these days when, wader the leader- 
ship of President Hoover, that policy is so popular and 
so little understood—perhaps we should say “because” 
so little understood—that we are printing it elsewhere 
in this issue. 

In the same symposium is an article by “Theodore 
Brent, now president of the Redwood Line, formerly 
traffic manager of the government’s barge line enterprise 
on the Mississippi and Warrior rivers. He takes the 
view that has so much vogue among waterway advocates, 
that we must turn to the rivers as a mean of meeting 
the growing demand for transportation facilities. 

We have never been able to understand why, on any 
reasonable, or even unreasonable, estimate of traffic 
growth, the railroads may not be expected to keep pace 
with it—provided, of course, they are permitted to earn 
revenue enough to carry on the necessary expansion pro- 
gram. The recognition of this necessity was the reason 
for the present law—which has never been obeyed—re- 





quiring the Commission to see to it that the railroads 
were enabled to earn an adequate revenue—under honest 
and economical management. 


It is as easy to build rail- 
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roads as to develop waterways and the results in terms 
of traffic are and probably always would be greater. 

Continuing his argument—which is the argument of 
most of those who think as he does—Mr. Brent says: “It 
is necessary to go on proving, over and over again, that 
water transportation is cheap and rail transportation is 
very expensive.” 

Of course, it has never been “proved” how much 
cheaper water transportation is than rail transportation, 
or even that it is cheaper at all. No such cost study has 
ever been made. If Mr. Brent is merely talking about 
rates, he is, of course, right. Water rates are lower than 
rail rates. That is because waterway transportation is 
subsidized. Where the government operates on the water- 
ways it charges itself no expense for overhead. The pub- 
lic pays in taxes. Where the waterway enterprise is 
private, the right of way costs nothing, the government 
deepening and maintaining the channel with no charge to 
the operator for furnishing him a place of doing business. 
In either case the freight rate is twenty per cent under 
the rail rate—an arbitrary figure based on no scientific 
study. It seems necessary also to go on proving these 
things “over and over.” 


HOCH-SMITHING AGAIN 


(Wall Street Journal) 


Undismayed by the proved futility of its freight rate farm 
relief last year, or by the reproof administered by the Supreme 
Court for its ambition to regulate the prosperity of sections 
and industries, the Commerce Commission has again ordered 
reductions in grain rates on western railroads. This time the 
Commission has cautiously used a form of words intended to 
establish inherent reasonableness as the basis of the lower 
charges. Actually, it has made grain rate reductions on the 
principle of the Hoch-Smith resolution, the political gesture 
by which Congress admonished the Commissicn to give the 
farmers something because they were hard up. 

That this is not the conclusion of mere prejudice is amply 
evident from the following salient passages of the opinion which 
accompanies the Commission’s latest rate action: 


Agriculture as a whole is carrying a heavier burden of interest 
and taxes than it did before the war, and shares with other classes 
of American society the desire to maintain a standard of living which 
has risen in considerable measure in the last decade or so. 


The depressant factor in grain agriculture, operating particularly 
with respect to wheat and oats, is redundancy of supplies. * * * There 
is no immediate prospect of reduction of supplies or of significant 
expansion of demand. The competition of newer domestic and foreign 
sources of supply, some of which use modern power equipment in an 
effort to achieve low costs and operate under more favorable condi- 
tions, is particularly felt by the older regions of wheat production. 

Not all of the difficulties of grain agriculture are attributable to 
heavy interest and tax charges and redundant supplies. Adverse 
climatic conditions have played a large part in some years, and in 
some regions declining fertility is a factor of considerable importance. 

The evidence indicates that, taken as a whole, there is depression 
in the grain-producing industry. 


Unquestionably there is depression in the grain producing 
industry. But what has the farmer’s indebtedness or taxation 
to do with the reasonableness of freight rates on his products? 
Should the railroads be assessed for his imagined benefit because 
supplies of wheat are almost as redundant as the Commission’s 
verbiage? Can adverse climatic conditions and declining fer- 
tility be justly or effectively offset by reducing grain rates? 


With one hand the Commission has quickly taken from the 
western railroads more than it gave with the other in this 
month’s modest increase in rates on classified freight, though it 
acknowledged four years ago that western class rates were too 
low. Clearly, the Commission is again making rates with an 
eye to politics and on the Hoch-Smith theory of economic pa- 
ternalism, which the Supreme Court condemned in the California 
Fruit Rate case. 

But because of the form in which the Commission has cast 
its ruling, an appeal to the courts by the carriers promises little. 
So long as the Commission bases its action purely upon the 
reasonableness of rates as transportation charges, the courts 
co not interfere. And in this case the Commission has had the 
forethought to deny any other motive. 
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DEFENDING NEW YORK CITY 


The Merchants’ Association of New York has issued a report 
covering its traffic activities for the last fiscal year which, it 
says, shows the complexity of the task of defending New York 
City against the “numerous rate attacks launched by other 
cities.” 

The report shows that, in the year, “no less than eight 
distihct attacks on the rate structure, the success of any of 
which would have had the effect of taking business from the 
City of New York, were either pending or instituted before the 
Commission.” The Merchants’ Association, acting on behalf 
of the Port of New York, entered each of these cases and is 
continuing its activity in connection with most of them. 

Five of the eight cases are awaiting the final decision of the 
Commission. In two cases New York won a Victory, while the 
effects of the eighth case—the eastern class rate investigation— 
in which a decision has been rendered, “are still somewhat in 
doubt. However, the recommendations of the association have 
been approved in part in the report of the Commission.” 

The first case mentioned in the report is the proceeding in 
which the Shipping Board and other interests attempted to 
bring about the separation of the terminal charges from the line 
haul charge on import, export, coastwise and intercoastal 
traffic. The association fought the case and the commission 
handed down a decision upholding its position. 

The most important case was the proceeding instituted by 
the State of New Jersey attempting to do away with the prac- 
tice of free lighterage at New York Harbor. The report points 
out that this New Jersey complaint is similar to one prosecuted 
unsuccessfully in 1916. The hearings in this case have not yet 
been concluded. 

Another important case, which is being fought by the asso- 
ciation and other organizations, is the Boston differential com- 
plaint in which Boston is seeking lower import and export rates 
than apply to and from New York City, “notwithstanding its 
greater distance from the Central West. The issues in this 
case are somewhat similar to those involved in the New Jersey 
case.” The hearings have not yet been completed. 

The fourth matter was the complaint in which Baltimore 
and other North Atlantic ports sought an increase in their 
differentials under New York export and import traffic. This 
complaint was dismissed by the Commission following the inter- 
vention of the association and other organizations. 

Another important case was that in which the Gulf and 
south Atlantic ports sought export and import rates “that would 
give them a great advantage over New York City on shipments 
to and from the middle west.” A report has been made by the 
examiner upholding the position taken by the association that 
Gulf and south Atlantic ports are not entitled to the rates 
sought. 

Still another matter was the new tariff filed with the Com- 
mission by the Missouri Pacific publishing rates on merchandise 
in container cars from St. Louis fo Texas and Missouri River 
points. “If this new tariff should become effective it would 
make it impossible for Atlantic seaboard merchants to compete 
with St. Louis merchants.” Following a request made by the 
Merchants’ Association and others this tariff was suspended 
and the Commission gave notice of a general investigation of 
container car service. In this matter the Commission has 
handed down a proposed report finding that the use of the con- 
tainer car is helpful, but condemning the rates which the car- 
riers proposed. Exceptions have been filed to the report. 

Another proceeding was the consolidated southwestern 
cases, in which the association has been battling an order of the 
Commission ‘‘which would take away from eastern shippers the 
advantages they now have by reason of their proximity to the 
Atlantic Ocean.” The examiner made a report that proposed a 
reduction in rates from the Atlantic seaboard to Texas and 
other southwestern points greater than those established in 
the original report and enlarging the groups of origin in the 

Atlantic seaboard territory. The examiner, however, recom- 
mended that the petition of the association to allow the steam- 
ship lines the right to make the rates from this territory be 
denied. The association took exception to the report and orally 
argued the point before the whole Commission. The case is 
now before the Commission for final decision. 





SUSPENDED TARIFFS 


In I. and S. No. 3495, the Commission has suspended from 
August 10 until March 10 schedules in the Kansas City South- 
ern I. C. C. No. 4659. The suspended schedules propose to 
revise switching charges and provisions in connection therewith 
in the Kansas City, Kan.-Mo., district which would result in 
increases and reductions. The following is illustrative: 


Charges in cents a car, from Acme Coal Co., to A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. Co. Present—Reciprocal switching 750; inter-terminal switching 
in carriers’ equipment, 1150. Propo’. —1050. 
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Current Topics in 
Washington 





Public officers know so little about 
the technique of railroad operation and 
the making of rates for transportation 
that every time there is something un- 
toward in the economic situation they 
unconsciously spread abroad a cloud of 
poison gas about the railroads and the Commission. What 
they ask the railroads and the Commission to do, seldom of 
any real value, carries the implication to the public;that the 
Commission and the railroads are heartless and willing to have 
men and animals die of thirst and hunger. 

From the resident down to the bureau chief they announce 
to the public that they will urge the Commission and the rail- 
roads to do the things which the Commission and the railroads 
are generally doing before the officers think about the matter. 
Many newspaper men, who gather at the White House to talk 
with the President twice a week, ask questions indicating that 
they cannot understand: why, as they think, the railroads and 
the Commission are so lackadaisical in the face ‘of calamities, 
that they must be urged into action. They were astonished this 
week to find that the making of reduced rates on account of 
drought, with many railroads, is not an uncommon thing if 
not an annual event. 

A thought in connection with the whole thing is as to why 
the public thinks that the railroads are always the ones to 
come to the aid of the distressed by reducing rates. If the 
owners of hay or feed that is needed for starving animals have 
reduced the prices on account of the drought conditions the 
fact is no better known than that the Cdmmission and the 
railroads, as a rule, are up and doing when an emergency has 
arisen as early as many of those whose outgivings suggest that 
the railroads and the Commission are generally asleep and in- 
different to human and animal suffering. 

Some day public officers in the executive branch of the 
government may learn that neither the Commission nor the 
railroads can act, unless those having the facts présent them 
to those who have the power to act. 

The man who takes ten drinks 
of whisky when eight, if any, would 
do, is not much more foolish than the 
country which makes ten automobiles 
when eight would do, or grows eight 
bushels of wheat when only six are 
required. That regrettable phenomenon, if phenomenon of any 
sort it is, is or was more common than the over-supply of 
automobiles and wheat. Wherefore prohibition. But over- 
production of goods and crops is not so uncommon as might be 
inferred. 

Instead of a periodical spree, such as the man over-fond 
of whisky takes (or took), the country, it now seems, is more 
like the man who drinks continually more than is good for him. 
Such a constant tippler goes along for a long time. Then, 
some day when he takes but one drink, out he goes—‘taken 
suddenly drunk.” He may then convert himself into Col. R. E. 
Morse and sit on the penitential stool. He becomes temperate 
for a time.’ Behold, he thinks, “I can drink without danger.” 
He does—for a little time. Then history repeats itself. The 
poison has been cumulative. 

The country was “suddenly taken drunk” in 1921, which is 
not so very long ago. The Federal Reserve Board may have 
precipitated the sudden drunk in 1921, when it undertook to 
deflate the boom in farm lands and farm products. But, it 
may be suggested, the collapse would have come even if the 
bank supervisory organization had not done anything. It might 
have been delayed. But the era of high and higher prices for 
farm land and farm products had to blow up. The reserve 
board may have hastened the explosion which bespattered not 
merely the farmer but every one of his neighbors. 

Evidence that the country is now Col. R. E. Morse is fur- 
nished in dozens of ways. The petroleum industry was one of 
the first to climb up on the penitential stool, with Dr. Ray 
Lyman Wilbur, Secretary of the Interior, pointing the way. He 
said he wanted the industry to conserve the oil resources of 
the country. Therefore he suggested that the oil refineries be 
Tun only six instead of seven days a week. He also devised 
an agreement under which Kettleman Hills wells are pinched 
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the Commission 
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This Remorseful, 
Penitent, Intemperate 
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down so that they are not producing anwhere near capacity. 
The rest of the country, by state action, has also cut down pro- 
duction of crude petroleum. The reduction has not been as 
much as hoped for, because, like farmers who have agreed to 
reduce acreage, some of the producers and refiners have figured 
that their neighbors would cut down and thereby afford them 
a better market. Secretary Hyde is urging a reduction in wheat 
acreage. 

Now comes along Henry Ford with a prediction that the 
automobile business will go to the basis of a ten-month year 
as a method to control production, the industry having over- 
built its facilities to such an extent that ten months of manu- 
facturing will supply all the cars likely to be demanded, even 
when the five-day week is in use. 

Over-building, in practically everything, is not the product 
of the war period, but the product of a foolish idea that grew 
up in the war days. Slack-mouthed orators suggested that this 
would be a radically different world after the war. Obviously, 
many men took the idea in all seriousness, notwithstanding the 
fact that changes in this world are only achieved over long 
periods. This so-called machine age is but the flowering of 
a plant that has been growing for years before the results were 
obvious to observers. If there is any essential difference be- 
tween the world of August, 1914, and August, 1930, men en- 
dowed with ordinary analytical powers are unable to perceive 
it. There is more machinery than there was then. It may run 
faster, but the only change in the past century that can be 
definitely noted is that the world now is able to produce food 
enough for itself, whereas about a century ago there was a 
fear that population would increase faster than the production 
of food could be speeded up. Living conditions are easier—if 
there is no intemperance. But when there is intemperance the 
law of an enlarged head the morning after is still the same 
as it was before the war. 





There is an interesting tale back 
of the War Department publicity bu- 
reau’s production of materials about 
hexerei, powwow and the Hot Water 
War in Pennsylvania, otherwise known 
as Fries’ rebellion. It revolves around 
Lieutenant Colonel Joseph B. Zerbey, reserve officer and pub- 
lisher of the Norristown, Pa., Republican. As a newspaper man 
he decided, a few years ago, that the citizens’ military training 
camp idea of the army would thrive more if there were more 
local news from the camps for publication in the newspapers 
in the communities whence came those who went into camp. 

Preaching that doctrine ultimately got him into trouble. 
He was summoned to active service to put it into practice. 
After he began working on it, the numbers in camp increased 
from the communities in which the idea was tried. More pleas- 
ing than the increase in numbers was the higher standard of 
men that went to camp. 

In gathering material to make the stories interesting in the 
communities whence the men came, the public relations or 
press relations branch of the army organization dug up much 
history of the sort mentioned in The Traffic World, August 2, 
p. 255. It was a by-product of the main operations. It was 
tried on the public. Newspapers seemed to like it. Therefore 
the army men have been using the by-product as background 
material in connection with military operations of other days. 
For instance, recently they have been telling of the part the 
army played in the Boxer rebellion in China at the beginning 
of the century, and the particular things named officers or men 
did to distinguish themselves in that terrifying insurrection 
when the Chinese fanatics besieged the legations in Peking, 
now Peiping. Mrs. Hoover was under fire in that siege and 
in a house that repeatedly was hit by the Chinese, using rifles 
and field guns. 


The Why of 
Hexerei, Powwow 
and Fries’ Rebellion 





Attention has been drawn to the fact 
that, for distances of 240 miles and 
greater, there is a marked correspondence 
between the rates prescribed in the East- 
ern Class Rate Investigation and rates 
produced by the Isaac Born formula with 
which the Commission has dealt, not kindly, in a number of 
cases. The Born formula, in the language of Dickens’ resur- 
rection man, “is too many” for the man who bows in terror 
before a simple algebraic equation and, through .the lapse of 
time, is no longer certain whether one sort of geometry is 
“plain” or “plane.” : 

However, the fact of correspondence is there for anyone 
to apprehend without quaking about mathematics beyond the 
multiplication tables. At 240 miles the prescribed first class 
rate and the- Born formula rate are the same, 79 cents. At 300 
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88.32 cents. At 700 miles the prescribed rate is 135 cents and 
the formula rate 134.9 cents. At 900 miles, however, the pre- 
scribed rate is 155 cents and the formula rate is 152.9 cents. 

The rates, however, in many instances, show such varia- 
tions as might result from the disposition of fractions. The 
correspondences are such, however, as to suggest a query as 
to whether they are accidental or result from a process of 
reasoning akin to that which resulted in the making of the 
Born formula? 





It would be a heartless jibe for the 
government barge line to suggest that 
it could do much if anything in the 
way of transportation to meet the 
emergency conditions supposed to have 
been created over wide areas by the 
rainless weather. Whatever transportation relief is to be 
afforded will have to come from the railroads. Low water in 
the Mississippi has reduced the grain carrying capacity of the 
barge line because the barge line tows, about 200 yards long, 
cannot be “wangled” around the bends in the river when the 
water is low, to such an extent that the barge line’s grain traffic 
this year is at least 1,000,000 bushels short of what it would 
have been had nature been kinder to this “natural highway.” 
The Warrior service has been suspended for some time because 
of a damaged lock. Therefore, when the next earnings’ state- 
ment from the government’s experiment is made, anything 
untoward in it can be laid on the “unseasonable weather.” 


Barge Line 
No Help in 
Drought Emergency 





It is the experience of veteran 
traffic men that emergency rates on 
account of calamitous weather con- 
ditions seldom result in any large 
volume of movement. It has there- 
fore been suggested that when the 
Commission, on August 9, authorized the railroads to make 
rates without regard to the rules for their publication, it made 
merely a gesture. The same may be accurate, too, about the 
publication of half rates to be used under the permit system. 

It is considered not improbable that there will be criticism 
of the railroads because they did not offer “wide open” rates 
under which hay, feed and live stock dealers could move what- 
ever they desired to move, at the expense of the carriers, 
under pretense that the movement was in aid of those devas- 
tated by the drought. It would not be surprising, if the move- 
ment is larger than expected, that successful efforts would be 
made by unscrupulous persons to obtain the benefit of the dis- 
tress rates. In 1922 several coal dealers defeated the embargo 
placed on coal for non-essential uses. They, however, were 
punished for obtaining concessions in violation of the law, their 
fines being many times their possible profits. The Commission 
and the railroads will be watching for such persons, some of 
whom might even be sent to prison—A. E. H 


Commission and 
Railroads May Be 
Only Making Gestures 


NEW BILL OF LADING 


Questions that have been raised with respect to the new 
form of bill of lading by the supplemental report issued by the 
Commission in No. 4844 (see Traffic World, July 19, p. 141) 
are in a static condition. They will probably remain so until 
after the resumption of work by commissioners in September. 
The Commission has received a number of communications ob- 
jecting to the decision made by it in the supplemental report 
based largely on the proposition that the impossibility of using 
carbon copies as original bills of lading will have the effect 
of destroying long used systems of office work. A typical letter 
is that from the Ingalls-Shepard Division of the Wyman-Gordon 
Company of Harvey, IIll., as follows: 


In our opinion we consider the condemnation of bills of lading 
which are made as carbon copies unreasonable and will have the 
affect of cancelling our present office system of preparing shipping 
papers. 

The principle of multiple copies by mechanical means is modern 
and should be encouraged, not discouraged. Means to facilitate 
business should bear fruit in the channels of commerce. It is not 
practical to make the original bill of lading the first copy in a 
multiple copy system, because of information needed on the office 
copy that cannot be shown on the bill of lading. If the ‘original’ 
bill of nding is in compliance in form with existing laws, legible, 
properly made out and signed, and not distorted in shape or size 
of type, it does not seem logical that this document should be re- 
fused as a bona fide original contract between shipper and carrier, 
even if the bill is prepared by some mechanical device. The signa- 
tures _ original and only one “original’’ bill can be executed 
as such, 

By Commissioner Porter’s supplemental order, an original bill 
of lading is prohibited if it is a carbon copy. Technically this bars 
the use of typewritten copies of any kind, as the principle of a type- 
writer is to write with carbon. Even the original typewritten copy 
is technically a carbon copy. 

As we are unable to order any supply of shipping forms until 
this question is settled, we would appreciate hearing your views 
on the above. 
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REVENUE FREIGHT LOADING 


Loading of revenue freight for the week ended August 2 
totaled 918,335 cars, as compared with 919,349 cars, according 
to the car service division of the American Railway Association. 

This was a decrease of 1,014 cars under the preceding 
week, and a reduction of 187,585 cars below the same week in 
1929. It also was a decrease of 130,486 cars below the same 
week in 1928. 


Revenue freight loading by districts the week ended August — 


2 and for the corresponding period of 1929 was reported as 
follows: 


Eastern district: Grain and grain products, 8,918 and 10,091; live 
stock, 1,604 and 1,734; coal, 34,221 and 36,984; coke, 1,874 and 3,335; 
forest products, 3,695 and 4,279; ore, 4,289 and 5,197; merchandise, 

. C. L, 63,684 and 72,146; miscellaneous, 83,434 and 116,214; total, 
1930, 201,719; 1929, 249,980; 1928, 238,292. 

Allegheny district: Grain and grain products, 3,926 and_ 5,136; 
live stock, 1,447 and 1,714; coal, 31,993 and 40,283; coke, 4,539 and 
5,662; forest products, 2,620 and 3,192; ore, 11,660 and 15,210; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 48,369 and 55,664; miscellaneous, 78,829 and 99,705; 
total, 1930, 183,383; 1929, 226,566; 1928, 212,619. ; 

Pocahontas district: Grain and grain products, 348 and 480; live 
stock, 184 and 193; coal, 36,382 and 42,123; coke, 293 and 368; forest 
products, 1,326 and 1,710; ore, 360 and 669; merchandise, L. C. L., 
6,763 and 7,419; miscellaneous, 7,172 and 7,739; total, 1930, 52,828; 
1929, 60,701; 1928, 55,518. 

Southern district: Grain and grain products, 4,405 and 5,462; 
live stock, 1,062 and 1,512; coal, 17,539 and 20,781; coke, 402 and 556; 
forest products, 12,661 and 21,056; ore, 983 and 1,176; merchandise, 
L. C. L., 37,078 and 39,692; miscellaneous, 45,913 and 52,841; total, 1930, 
120,043; 1929, 143,076; 1928, 144,346. 

Northwestern district: Grain and grain products, 14,782 and 
17,005; live stock, 5,140 and 5,851; coal, 4,797 and 5,355; coke, 1,133 
and 2,054; forest products, 8,800 and 16,727; ore, 37,213 and 47,474; 
merchandise, L. C. L., 31,625 and 33,534; miscellanoeus, 47,766 and 
48,251; total, 1930, 146,256; 1929, 176,251; 1928, 158,449. 

Central Western district: Grain and grain products, 24,132 and 
29,370; live stock, 6,608 and 8,046; coal, 7,793 and 8,987; coke, 164 and 
227; forest products, 7,327 and 11,767; ore, 2,685 and 4,085; merchan- 
dise, L. C. L., 32,079 and 35,145; miscellaneous, 60,773 and 68,280; total, 
1930, 141,561; 1929, 165,907; 1928, 158,702. _—s... 

Southwestern district: Grain and grain products, 6,367 and 7,518; 
live stock, 1,683 and 2,559; coal, 3,734 and 4,957; coke, 136 and 157; 
forest products, 5,126 and 9,027; ore, 529 and 498; merchandise, L. C. 
L., 15,328 and 16,357; miscellaneous, 39,642 and 42,366; total, 1930, 
72,545; 1929, 83,439; 1928, 80,895. 

Total, all roads: Grain and grain products, 62,878 and 75,062; live 
stock, 17,728 and 21,609; coal, 136,459 and 159,470; coke, 8,541 and 
12,359; forest products, 41,555 and 67,758; ore, 57,719 and 74,309; mer- 
chandise, L. C. L., 234,926 and 259,957; miscellaneous, 358,529 and 
435,396; total, 1930, 918,335; 1929, 1,105,920; 1928, 1,048,821. 


All districts reported reductions in revenue freight loading 
of all commodities in the week ended August 2, not only com- 
pared with the like week in 1929, but also in the corresponding 
week in 1928. 

Loading of revenue freight in 1930 compared with the two 
previous years follows: 


1930 1929 1928 

Four weeks in January........... 3,349,424 3,571,455 3,448,895 
Four weeks in February........... 3,505,962 ,766,136 3,590,742 
Five weeks in March.............. 4,414,625 4,815,937 4,752,559 
Pour weens in April........c.cccees 3,619,293 3,989,142 3,740,307 
Five weeks in May............... 4,598,555 5,182,402 ,939,828 
POUF WOGRE 10 JUMG...ccccccccccas 3,719,447 4,291,881 3,989,442 
Wr WOGNE 1 BOIY occ ccccccccccees 3,555,731 4,160,078 3,944,041 
Week ended August 2............. 918,335 1,105,920 1,048,821 

EL iccsdhevwedaawtswes ncaa 27,681,372 30,882,951 29,454,635 


WHEAT MOVING FREELY 


An increase in storage space and an earlier export movement 
of wheat have facilitated the handling of the 1930 wheat crop, 
according to a statement of the Bureau of Agricultural Econom- 
ics of the Department of Agriculture. The peak of the move- 
ment from Texas and Oklahoma has passed without serious 
congestion. Northern Kansas and Nebraska are harvesting 
large crops and the volume of movement from this territory 
is heavy, but larger shipments to Chicago, St. Louis, New Orleans 
and other points have made way for somewhat heavier receipts 
from this territory. In view of low wheat prices and the pros- 
pect of poor pasture and of a short corn crop in some areas 
farmers are likely to keep at home more wheat than last year 
for feed. By holding more wheat farmers may assist in avoid- 
ing congestions at terminal markets and heavy discounts for 
cash wheat caused by such congestions. 

The new crop of hard winter wheat has been flowing to 
market at about the same rate as it was marketed last year. 
The fact that this year’s harvest is in general about one week 
earlier than that of last year has caused elevators at certain 
terminal markets to fill earlier and has in some instances led 
to the conclusion that handling and storage facilities will be 
taxed more severely this year than they were last. The rate 
of movement of wheat into terminal markets is only one of 
four important factors to be considered when attempting to 
measure the adequacy of handling and storage facilities for 
this year’s crop. The other factors are: The size of the crop 
to be marketed, the capacity available for storing the crop, and 
the rate of movement out of storage, that is, exports and ship- 
ments to mills for domestic consumption. 
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Decisions of Interstate Commerce Commission 





COTTON COMPRESS SELECTION 


The practice of railroads in the cotton country of reserving 
to themselves the right to select the compress at which cotton 
should be compressed in transit not having been shown to be 
unreasonable or otherwise unlawful, the Commission, by division 
5, has dismissed No. 22250, M. A. Joy et al. vs. Missouri-Kansas- 
Texas et al. In a report written by Commissioner Farrell, the 
Commission has further found that the selection, by the Katy, 
Frisco and Orient, of the Traders Compress Co. to perform 
compression service for them at various points on their lines, 
although a part of the stock of the compress was owned by 
cotton dealers, had not been shown to have resulted in a viola- 
tion of section 15 (11) of the interstate commerce act. 

Complainants are individuals, copartners and corporations 
engaged in, among other things, shipping cotton from various 
points in Oklahoma and Texas, and M. A Joy, who operates 
facilities for compressing, weighing, storing, patching and recon- 
ditioning baled cotton at Chickasha, Frederick, and Altus, Okla., 
and Denison, Tex. They attacked, as unreasonable and unduly 
prejudicial, the exercise by the three roads mentioned of the 
right and privilege of designating the compress at which so-called 
transit cotton should be compressed. They also alleged that each 
defendant maintained contracts with the Traders Compress Co., 
under the provisions of which all transit cotton originating along 
the lines of defendants was stopped for compression at one of the 
many facilities operated by the Traders Compress Co., that many 
stockholders of the Traders company bought and shipped cotton 
in competition with them and were thereby afforded knowledge of 
their business secrets, in violation of sections 15 (11); and that 
in many instances the Traders company had discriminated 
against them by causing their cotton to be reported at less than 
its actual weight. The Commission was asked to prescribe rules 
which would permit shippers to designate the particular com- 
press facility at which their transit shipments should be com- 
pressed. 

Commissioner Farrell said that there was no evidence that 
complainants had been subjected to undue prejudice, or that 
the Traders company had ever incorrectly weighed their cotton. 
Therefore, he said, those allegations would not be considered 
further. 

The Arkansas Cotton Trade Association, Texas-Oklahoma 
Compress & Warehouse Association, Federal Compress & Ware- 
house Co., Union Compress & Warehouse Co., Memphis Freight 
Bureau, Oklahoma State Cotton Exchange, and Traders Compress 
Co., intervened in opposition to the complaint. At the hearing 
three of the complaining shippers, the rpeort said, asked that 
their names be stricken from the complaint. 


The report pointed out that the compress acted as the agent 
of the carrier for compressing cotton gathered in less-than-carload 
quantities, so as to reduce the number of cars needed for taking 
of cotton to markets. The carriers absorb the cost of compres- 
sion. It was apparent, therefore, said Mr. Farrell, that transit 
shipments were in the custody of the carriers and their agents 
from origin to destination. 

Complainants contended, with considerable emphasis, said 
Mr. Farrell, that they were unable to compete on equal terms 
With cotton buyers who were stockholders of the Traders com- 
pany. That charge, he said, was predicated on the theory that 
a cotton buyer who owned or was financially interested in a com- 
Press made a profit in connection with the compression of his 
own cotton and that this profit might enable such buyer to 
underbid complainant. It was argued further that when cotton 
shipped by complainants was sent to compresses of the Traders 
company the aforementioned stockholder competitors derived a 
profit froth the compression service, and that complainants were 
virtually required to aid competitors. They objected to patroniz- 
ing compresses in which their competitors had a financial interest 
and hence they desired to designate the compress at which their 
transit cotton should be compressed. Mr. Farrell said that, there 
was no contention, however, that the compensation which was 
paid for compression Was unreasonably high. 

Commissioner Farrell said that while the employes of the 
Traders’ company, in the course of their duties, learned facts 
about the shipments of competitive cotton dealers, there was 
no evidence that they had disclosed information, of the char- 
acter contemplated by section 15 (11), to stockholders of the 
Traders’ company. Complainants and carriers submitted cita- 
tions of cases before the Commission and the courts pertaining 
to the law question involved. Commissioner Farrell said it was 


unnecessary to discuss the matter beyond the recital of facts 
made by him, “since we are convinced that, under the condi- 
tions here presented, the defendant carriers are within their 
legal rights in reserving for themselves the privilege of des- 
ignating the compresses at which transit cotton shall be com- 
pressed.” 


NAVAL STORES REVISION 


A general readjustment of the rates on naval stores from 
points in south Atlantic and gulf coast states, to destinations in 
trunk line and New England territories, to be made not later 
than October 28, has been ordered by the Commission, division 
2, in I. and S. No. 3253, naval stores from southern points to 
eastern destinations; No. 19342, Gillican-Chipley Co. vs. Apala- 
chicola Northern et al.; No. 19622, Western Paper Makers Chem- 
ical Co. vs. A. C. L. et al.; No. 19782, Empire Size & Chemical 
Corporation vs. A. B & C. et al.; No. 22842, John A. Casey Co. 
vs. Pennsylvania et al.; and No. 23069, Paper Makers Chemical 
Corporation et al. vs. A. & R. et al. The formal docket cases 
were attached to the suspension proceeding either for hearing or 
further hearing. 

By means of the suspended schedules filed to become 
effective March 11, 1929 and later dates, the carriers proposed 
a general revision of rates on naval stores from south Atlantic 
and gulf ports, Wilmington, N. C., to New Orleans, La., and 
interior points to trunk line and New England territories, includ- 
ing the Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory, in respect of the rates from 
the peninsula of Florida. Upon the protest of many producers 
and dealers in naval stores and by manufacturers who used 
naval stores in the production of other commodities, the sched- 
ules were suspended for the statutory period. They have been 
held in suspension by the acts of the carriers since that time. 

A revision of the rates was undertaken as a result of the 
Commission’s decision in the Gillican-Chipley Case, 148 I. C. C. 
227. In that case and those joined with it the Commission 
found that the rates on rosin and turpentine, from designated 
points in the interior of Florida to a considerable part of trunk 
line and New England territories, were unduly prejudicial to 
the extent that they exceeded the contemporaneous rates from 
Jacksonville, Fla., by more than 9 and 16 cents, respectively; 
that the rate of 47 cents on rosin, from Brunswick, Ga., to 
Renssalaer, N. Y., was unreasonable to the extent that it ex- 
ceeded 42 cents; and that the sixth-class rate of 71 cents on rosin 
sizing, from Jacksonville to Winchester, Va., was unreasonable 
to the extent that it exceeded 37 cents. Upon petition of the 
complainants the formal docket cases were reopened for further 
hearing in connection with the suspension proceeding. 


In the report in the Gillican-Chipley complaint, the Commis- 
sion said: that the record was too meager to enable it properly 
to determine what rates should apply throughout the large 
destination territory involved. The Commission declined to 
pass upon the issue at that time. It said that a comprehensive 
record had been made in the present suspension proceedings 
and that the issue of reasonable rates would be considered and 
disposed of. The Commission said that the record was not suffi- 
cient to enable it to deal with rail-watér rates. 


In disposing of the matter in this proceeding, the Com- 
mision found that the suspended schedules had not been justi- 
fied; that the rates assailed in Nos. 19342, 19782, 22842 and 
23069 were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded the 
rates prescribed in the following findings: 


That reasonable and otherwise lawful all-rail rates from points 
in North Carolina, South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, and from points in Louisiana on and east of the Mississippi 
River to points in trunk-line and New England territoriess and to 
Buffalo-Pittsburgh territory from points in Florida south of the 
branch of the Seaboard Air Line Railway from Jacksonville to River 
Junction, Fla., will be, on rosin, crude wood oil, pine gum, pine pitch, 
pine tar, pine tar oil, pyroligneous liquor, rosin pitch, rosin dross, 
and rosin oil, in carloads, 19 per cent, resolving fractions to the 
nearest whole cent, and on spirits of turpentine, wood turpentine, 
and pine oil, in carloads, 29 per cent, resolving fractions to the 
nearest whole cent, of the corresponding first-class rates con- 
temporaneously in effect, the carload minima to be those specified in 
the suspended schedules. 

That the rate on rosin sizing in carloads from Jacksonville, Fla., 
to Winchester, Va., charged on the shipments in No. 19622 was un- 
reasonable to the extent that it exceeded 46 cents, and is, and for 
the future will be, unreasonable to the extent that it exceeds or 
may exceed 37 cents. (Finding No. 4.) 


The Commission, in this case, as in many southwestern 
cases, awarded reparation on a level of rates higher than those 
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prescribed for the future, action in which Chairman McManamy 
did not concur. On the subject of reparation the report said: 


Reparation—Reparation is asked in all of the complaint cases. 
In the Gillican-Chipley case we awarded reparation in respect of _ the 
rates on shipments of rosin from Brunswick to Rennselaer and of 
rosin sizing from Jacksonville to Winchester. The rate from Jackson- 
ville to Winchester assailed was the sixth-class rate of 71 cents. Other 
rates assailed in that case were commodity rates. The findings herein 
will result in a widespread readjustment of the rates on naval stores 
which will involve both numerous increases and numerous reduc- 
tions. Having in mind all the facts of record, we are of the opinion 
that rates upon rosin in excess of 24 per cent of first class and 
rates on turpentine in excess of 35 per cent of first class were un- 
reasonable during the statutory period and reparation should be 
awarded to that basis. Reparation will also be awarded in the case 
of the rate above referred to from Jacksonville to Winchester as 
indicated in finding No. 4. There may be other instances where rates 
have been paid in excess of the above mentioned percentages of 
first class, and upon proper showing thereof reparation will be awarded 
ee In the case of all other shipments reparation is necessarily 
enied. 


The Commission said that any undue prejudice that might 
have existed in the assailed rates would be removed by the 
establishment of rates herein found lawful. 

Fourth section relief, for which the carriers had submitted 
some testimony, was denied in fourth section order No. 10436, 
as of October 28. Seven applications for fourth section relief 
were considered in connection with this case. 

Orders were entered requiring the cancellation of the sus- 
pended schedules vacating the Commission’s order of November 
21, 1928, in the Gillican-Chipley case, its order of March 11, 
1929, and awarding reparation in No. 19622. The report said 
that the reparation already awarded in the last mentioned case 
should be adjusted between the complainant and the defendants 
on the basis of the findings herein. It further said that new 
fourth section applications in connection with the prescribed 
rates would be given consideration. 

Chairman MacManamy, concurring, said that he agreed 
with the basis and the level rates herein ordered for the future. 
But, he said, he could find no justification in the record for using 
higher level rates upon which to base reparation. 


SEWER PIPE TO THE SOUTH 


In a report written by Commissioner Tate, the Commis- 
sion, by division 3, in No. 21638, Lee Clay Products Co., Inc., 
vs. C. & O. et al, has found unduly prejudicial the rates on 
sewer pipe, wall coping, and flue linings, from Clearfield, Ky., 
to destinations in Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Louisiana east of the 
Mississippi River, Mississippi, Tennessee, the Carolinas, and Vic- 
ginia to the extent that they may be in the future less favorable 
to Clearfield than the relationship which would exist if rates 
made 17.5 per cent of the corresponding first class rate were 
maiutained from Clearfield and the competing points named in 
the complaint in Indiana, Kentucky and Ohio. A revision of 
the rates is to be made not later than October 25. 

The complaint alleged that the rates were unreasonable, 
unduly prejudicial to the complainant and unduly preferential 
of competitors at points in the states hereinbefore mentioned. 
For convenience Commissioner Tate referred to all the prod- 
ucts merely as sewer pipe. Clearfield is a local station on ths 
Morehead & North Fork Railroad, 1.5 miles from Morehead, 
Ky. At that point the Morehead & North Fork connects with 
the Chesapeake & Ohio. With exceptions, rates to destinations 
in southern territory, said Commissioner Tate, were made up 
of a three-cent local of the Morehead & North Fork plus pro- 
portional rates, subject to a minimum 26,000 pounds made 5.5 
cents higher than the corresponding joint rates on brick from 
the Olive Hill district, which includes Morehead. The Atlantic 
Coast Line, however, has refused to accept rates on that basis. 
Therefore, Mr. Tate said, that rates from Clearfield to destina- 
tions on the Atlantic Coast Line were substantially higher than 
those on the basis which that carrier refused to accept. Rates 
from competing territory north of the Ohio River, the report 
said, were made by combination on the Ohio River crossing. 

The southern scale to which reference has been made, gen- 
erally in effect throughout southern territory, resulted from 
a compromise made in 1924 by the Georgia Public Service Com- 
mission, Georgia shippers and carriers, after consideration of 
the then existing maladjustment under which rates within 
Georgia and from other producing points to destinations in that 
state were on a much lower level than rates in effect elsewhere 
in the south. Commissioner Tate said that southern carriers 
had been taking active steps with a view to eliminating the 
southern scale by establishing the so-called K-2 eleventh class 
rates on sewer pipe throughout the southern territory and from 
Clearfield. The K-2 eleventh class rates were prescribed in the 
southern class rate revision. 

Although the complainant assailed the rates as unreason- 
able, Commissioner Tate said its general manager testified that 
“we have got to be on an equal basis with our competitors, 
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and that is all we ask; relief will not be secured so much by 
raising or reducing the rate as it will by bringing the basis 
to a parity.” 

The report treated the matter as one of relationship. Com- 
missioner Tate said that under the prevailing practice the 
manufacturer of sewer pipe bore the freight charges. The com- 
plainant’s competition in the south, the report said, came from 
Cannelton, Ind., Louisville, Owensboro and Frankfort, Ky., Bir- 
mingham, Ala., Chattanooga, Tenn., Macon, Ga., Columbia, S. C., 
and Pomona, N. C. 


LUMBER RATES CANCELED 


The Commission, by division 4, in I. and S. No. 3442, 
cancellation of rates on lumber from Texas & New Orleans 
Railway stations in Louisiana to destinations in Texas, and I. 
and S. No. 3450, cancellation of rates on lumber from T. & N. 
O. Ry. stations in Louisiana to points in Oklahoma, central 
freight association and seaboard territories, has found justified 
the proposed elimination of Ikes, Chasmore, Anerol, Markee, 
Dear, Cravens and Nitram, La., as stations on the Texas & 
New Orleans from tariffs naming rates on lumber and forest 
products, from points in Louisiana to destinations in Texas and 
other states. 

According to the record, said the report, the respondent 
abandoned service on a leased line passing through the stations 
mentioned at the expiration of a lease thereon on October 24, 
1928, except as to sand and gravel traffic from Dear, and logs, 
piling, and poles from Anerol. The Santa Fe is now operating 
over that line. The Commission said that as the initial service 
from those points was now performed by the Santa Fe and 
as the respondent maintained no service for which the rates 
published for its account might legally be charged, such rates 
were now and had been inapplicable since the abandonment of 
the service. The Commission said that the abandonment took 
place without its certificate of public convenience and necessity 
as required by the law. Since the hearing in this case, how- 
ever, applications for permission to abandon has been filed. 
The Commission said that the question whether shippers had 
been damaged by the failure or inability of the respondent to 
render service as an initial carrier from these points under 
the rates which it might have held out in tariffs, published for 
its account as available to shippers, was not before it. 


OHIO FLUXING STONE 


The Commission, in No. 23625, rates on raw dolomite 
and fluxing stone within the state of Ohio, upon petition of the 
railroads affected by the rates in question, has instituted an 
investigation under the thirteenth section to determine whether 
the rates on raw dolomite and fluxing stone required by the 
Public Utilities Commission of Ohio to be maintained by them, 
cause or will cause any undue or unreasonable advantage, pref- 
erence or prejudice as between persons or localities in intra- 
state commerce, on the one hand, and interstate or foreign 
commerce, on the other hand, or any undue, unreasonable or 
unjust discrimination against interstate or foreign commerce. 
The investigation is also to enable the Commission to say what 
rates, if any, or what maximum or minimum or maximum and 
minimum rates shall be prescribed, in. order to remove such 
advantage, preference, prejudice or discrimination, if any, as 
may be found to exist. 

All railroads operating in Ohio, subject to the Commission’s 
jurisdiction, are made respondents to this proceeding. Ohio 
authorities also have been notified of the institution of the in- 
quiry. The proceeding has been assigned for hearing before 
Examiner Diamondson at the federal court rooms, Columbus, 
O., October 2. Petitions were filed by the railroads alleging 
unjust discrimination against interstate commerce last April. 
They asked for the investigation which has now been ordered 
at that time. The question is as to the relationship of rates 
from points in Ohio to the Youngstown, O., steel district in 
comparison with rates from points in western Pennsylvania to 
the same destinations. 


E. T. L..C. F. A. PAPER RATES 

In a report written by Commissioner Eastman, in No. 19692, 
Taggart Brothers Co., Inc., vs. Santa Fe et al., opinion No. 15815, 
165 I. C. C. 344-8, the Commission has found unreasonable for 
the future the rates on wrapping paper and paper bags, less- 
than-carloads and carloads, from Black River, Carthage, Water- 
town, and Dexter, N. Y., to points in central territory to the 
extent that they may exceed the third class and sixth class 
rates, respectively, prescribed in Eastern Class Rate Investiga- 
tion, 164 I. C. C. 314. The Commission said the readjustment 
of the class rates would produce rates complying with its find- 
ings herein and that therefore no order prescribing rates for 
the future was necessary. An order discontinuing these Ppro- 
ceedings has been entered. This report also embraces No. 
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19703, St. Regis Paper Co. vs. Ann Arbor et al., and No. 19889, 
Dexter Sulphite Pulp & Paper Co. et al. vs. New York Central 
et al. 


CAR HIRE ORDER ISSUED 


The Commission, in connection with a supplemental report, 
written by Chairman McManamy, in No. 17801, Rules for Car 
Hire Settlement, opinion No. 15830, 165 I. C. C. 495-6, has issued 
a definite order requiring the railroads of the country, not later 
than October 1, to put into effect rules with respect to car hire 
settlements in accordance with the findings of the Commission 
made in reports dated January 7 and July 15, 1930. The order 
was issued because the general committee, transportation divi- 
sion, of the American Railway Association, by circular dated 
June 21, advised the railroads that the findings, dated January 
7, were only findings and that the railroads were not legally 
required to comply with them. 

That committee recommended that members of the Ameri- 
can Railway Association, subscribers to the car service and 
per diem agreement, refrain from putting into effect the findings 
of the Commission in this case except that non-subscriber rail- 
roads now settling on the so-called Birmingham Southern or 
modified demurrage basis might properly be placed on a per 
diem basis. 

Chairman McManamy said that the reasons for the Com- 
missions not entering an order at the time the report was 
served were, as indicated in the report, to permit the carriers 
in an appropriate way to modify their rules and practices to 
conform with the findings provided that such modifications were 
made within a reasonable time. He said that, for the railroads 
to follow the recommendations and suggestions of the com- 
mittee, subscriber lines would accept the findings as abrogating 
certain of the Commission’s findings and orders issued in former 
proceedings which were reopened and consolidated with this 
proceeding, while at the same time rejecting substitute meas- 
ures found reasonable by the Commission because such sub- 
stitute measures were but findings. 

“In other words,” said the chairman, “they are apparently 
willing to accept such of our findings as may prove satisfac- 
tory to them as abrogating our former findings some of which 
are made effective by outstanding orders, but are not willing 
to accept our findings, which substitute a different basis of 
car hire settlement for those to be abrogated, for future ap- 
plication.” 


COCOANUT OIL CASE 


Against the objections of railroads in official classification 
territory and the Illinois Central and southern and midwestern 
producers and users of vegetable oils, the Commission, by divi- 
sion 5, in I. and S. No. 3427, cocoanut oil from Pacific coast to 
eastbound transcontinental destinations, in a report written by 
Commissioner Farrell, has permitted the transcontinental rail- 
roads to establish a minimum rate of 60 cents a 100 pounds on 
cocoanut oil from points of shipment on and near the Pacific 
coast to destinations on and west of the Missouri River. The 
Suspended schedules have been ordered canceled and the pro- 
ceeding discontinued. : 

The transcontinental railroads proposed to establish a re- 
duced rate of 55 cents to Kansas City and other Missouri River 
points. They said that if that rate were found justified they 
contemplated publishing a rate of 60 cents to St. Louis and 65 
cents to Chicago. They offered as justification for their pro- 
posal, testimony showing that cocoanut oil was being moved by 
water to Gulf ports, thence via rail to Kansas City, because of 
lower rates via the Gulf routes. They asserted that a reduced 
rail rate from the Pacific coast was necessary to prevent diver- 
sion through the Panama Canal of cocoanut oil traffic which 
how moved via the transcontinental lines. They contended 
that the proposed rate of 55 cents was within the limits of rea- 
sonableness. 

The rate of 55 cents was found not justified without preju- 
dice, however, to the filing of a rate of 60 cents. Commissioner 
Farrell said that the proposed 55-cent rate would yield less 
revenue a car-mile and less revenue a ton-mile than any exist- 
ing rate on cocoanut oil which had been brought to the Com- 
mission’s attention. He said it would produce less revenue a 
car-mile and a ton-mile than a present rate of 75 cents to Cin- 
Cinnati, although the distance to the latter point was substan- 
tially greater. 

“We are not convinced,” says the report, “that the suspended 
rate, if made effective, would be reasonably compensatory, nor 
do we think that the carriers have justified the establishment 
of a lower rate on carload shipments of cocoanut oil when 
moved in tank cars than when shipped in packages.” 

The 60-cent rate approved by the Commission is to apply 
on import and domestic shipments, in packages and in tank 
Cars, from points on the Pacific coast to Kansas City and other 
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destinations, to which the suspended schedules made a rate 
of 55 cents. The conclusions expressed in the report, Mr. Far- 
rell said, were without prejudice to any findings the Commis- 
sion might make in No. 17000, part 8, in respect of rates on 
cocoanut oil. 

Evidence in support of the proposed reductions, the report 
said, was brought out by the Southern Pacific and the Western 
Pacific, and by the El Dorado Oil Works, San Francisco, Calif. 
Representatives of the Southern Cotton Oil Co., the Southport 
Mill, Ltd., the Gulf & Valley Cotton Oil Co., Inc., the New 
Orleans Joint Traffic Bureau, the Land O’Lakes Creameries, 
Inc., the DeSoto Creamery and Produce Co., Winona (Minn.) 
Association of Commerce, the Borden Company, James S. Kirk 
& Co., the Blanton Co., Spencer, Kellogg and Sons, Inc., Illinois 
Central and carriers in official classification territory, gave 
testimony in opposition. The companies and associations men- 
tioned are located at New Orleans, La., Minneapolis, Minn., 
Winona, Minn., Chicago, Ill., St. Louis Mo., and Buffalo, N. Y. 


FERRY AUTHORIZED 


Against the opposition of the Claiborne-Annapolis Ferry. 
Co., the Commission in Finance No. 8013, Chesapeake Beach 
Railway Co. ferry, has authorized the applicant to establish 
ferry service across Chesapeake Bay between Chesapeake 
Beach and a point on Trippe’s Bay, near Hudson, in Calvert 
and Dorchester Counties, Md. The opposing ferry company 
operates service between Annapolis and Claiborne, Md. The 
Maryland commission advised the federal body that it did not 
desire to make any representation in this proceeding involving 
companies operating in Maryland. The opposing ferry company 
denied the necessity for the proposed service. 

The Commission said that it was concluded from the rec- 
ord that assuming the Annapolis and the proposed ferry might 
survive the applicant’s proposal herein would be in the public 
interest. It said that failure of the project would result in no 
worse transportation conditions than now obtained unless, per- 
chance, the intervener’s ability to perform service meanwhile 
were seriously impaired. 

The proposed ferry, it was estimated, would cost $1,085,442. 
The applicant proposed to finance the venture with $750,000 of 
new first mortgage bonds and $525,000 of equipment trust cer- 
tificates. The Commission said that the railway company was 
now in default in the payment of the principal and interest of 
$1,000,000 of first mortgage bonds which matured July 1, 1923. 
The bonds, the company’s outstanding capital stock, and other 
liens against the property, the report said, were now owned 
by William V. Hodges, as trustee for a number of equitable 
interests. 


KAHULUI R. R. CO, STOCK 


With Commissioner Eastman noting a dissent, the Commis- 
sion, by division 4, in Finance No. 8268, Kahului Railroad 
Co. stock, has authorized the applicant to issue not exceeding 
$600,000 of capital stock consisting of 6,000 shares of the par 
value of $100 each, to be distributed as a stock dividend. The 
applicant owns and operates lines of railroad on the Island of 
Maui, Hawaii. An extended history of the applicant, the report 
said, was given in the Commission’s report in Stock Dividend 
of Kahului, 86 I. C. C. 309. The Commission’s order of January 
22, 1924, in that proceeding authorized the applicant to issue 
$600,000 of capital stock as a stock dividend, making its out- 
standing capital stock $900,000. Under the terms of its charter, 
the report said, the applicant had the privilege of increasing, 
from time to time, the capital stock up to $5,000,000. It was 
proposed in this application to increase the stock from $900,000 
to $1,500,000. The proposed stock, the report said, was to be 
issued to capitalize permanently invested surplus, the surplus 
account on December 31, 1929, being $1,942,081.28. The stock 
dividend of $600,000, the Commission said, would reduce ap- 
plicant’s profit and loss credit balance as of December 31, 1929, 
from $1,928,676.41 to $1,328,676.41, and would still leave a sub- 
stantial balance available for the purposes for which a surplus 
should be maintained. 


PRIVATE CAR CASE 


The railroads which attacked the legality of the Commis- 
sion’s order in the so-called private car case, No. 571 in equity, 
Louisville & Nashville et al. vs. United States and Interstate 
Commerce Commission, have taken an appeal to the Supreme 
Court of the United States. The carriers involved in this case, 
in addition to the principal petitioner, are, the Illinois Central, 
Baltimore & Ohio, Chesapeake & Ohio, and the Big Four. They 
contended, in the lower court, which decided against them, that 
it was no violation of the interstate commerce act for them 
to haul free the private cars of other companies when occupied 
by persons holding passes and that the hauling of such cars 
did not interfere with their duties as common carriers. 
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FAIR BASIS OF VALUE 


As to the question of what constitutes a fair basis of value 
in establishing railroad rates, Senator James Couzens, chairman 
of the Senate committee on interstate commerce and an active 
proponent of measures affecting the railroads, has received a 
detailed statement from the National Association of Owners of 
Railroad and Public Utility Securities. The senator had re- 
quested the views of this organization, representing a large 
national group of investors in rail securities, before the pending 
measure by Senator Howell comes up again. 

Unqualified disapproval was expressed for the investors by 
Milton W. Harrison, head of their organization. He said the 
Howell bill and similar legislation would prepare the way in- 
evitably for government ownership, or something so closely re- 
sembling it that there was little practical difference. He said, 
in part: 


In a letter dated June 7, 1930, you invite a statement of views 
in regard to S. 4005 senate bill, relating to the establishment by the 
Interstate Commerce Commission of rate bases for railroads engaged 
in interstate commerce, and to the disposition of net railway operat- 
.ing income by any such railroad above 6 per cent of its rate base. 
You also request consideration of the Commission’s letter to you dis- 
cussing §S. 4005 and proposing a substitute for so much thereof as 
relates to the use of recaptured earnings. 

It is apparent that the pending bill is an attempt to salvage and 
rehabilitate economic theories concerning railroad valuation almost 
universally condemned by those whose primary responsibility is the 
preservation of the welfare and the rights of the railroads. It is 
evident that the measure is an undertaking to avoid the effect of 
the St. Louis and O’Fallon case, and to reestablish economic theories 
therein discountenanced by the Supreme Court of the United States 
because they run counter to the constitutional law of the land. It is 
equally plain but that for the inclusion of an adroit: provision which 
might possibly protect it from attack as confiscatory, but which could 
afford no actual protection to the railroads, the proposed measure, if 
enacted, and any legislation embodying its principles, would be held 
unconstitutional. 

Section 15a of the interstate commerce act provides that, to a 
specified extent, each railroad shall impound in a reserve fund one- 
half of the excess of its net railway operating income over six per 
cent of. the value of its common-carrier property, and shall pay the 
remaining one-half of the excess over six per cent to the Interstate 
Commerce Commission for a general railroad contingent fund. The 
value of the railway property is to be determined by the Interstate 
Commerce Commission, which is directed to use the results of its in- 
vestigation under section 19a, the general provision for valuation, so 
far as they are available, and to ‘‘give due consideration to all the 
elements of value recognized by the law of the land for rate-making 


purposes.”’ 
What the High Court Held 


The Supreme Court set aside the Commission’s finding in the 
O’Fallon case concerning value on the ground that as to the great 
body of the railway property, namely, that part which had been in- 
stalled prior to June 30, 1914, the Commission had failed to give con- 
sideration to the higher price levels prevailing during the recapture 
years. 

In another particular the Commission’s letters suggest a possible 
way of avoiding a finding of confiscation of property. It is suggested 
that the percentage rate of return might be made to vary from time 
to time to compensate for changing price levels. It is said that with 
increasing prices and a depreciating dollar the rate of return could 
be correspondingly increased, and that with falling prices and an 
appreciating dollar the reverse course could be pursued. 

This would be a highly artificial and undependable departure 
from the natural procedure. It is a proposition involving an abandon- 
ment of long established customs of arriving at a fair return on any 
property, public or private. It would be lacking in the commonly 
accepted and understood, and easily applied, standards of value and 
fair return. 

A rate base reflecting cost of reproduction at current prices is 
the most practical way to Fre reflection to the changing dollar needs 
of the carrier. In times of high prices the carrier would be entitled 
to higher tariff rates; in times of low prices, it must be satisfied 
with lower tariff rates. A rate base changing with the value of the 
dollar makes —. for this, without the necessity of resorting 
to the artificial method of increasing or reducing the percentage rate 
of return on a rate base which would not vary to reflect changing 
costs. 

The suggestion in the Commission’s letter is an indirect and unin- 
tentional concession of the fundamental soundness of the contentions 
of those who insist that the rate base should primarily reflect current 
reproduction costs. 

Throughout the pending measure there are provisions which, 
whether designedly or not, would work toward government owner- 
ship of the railroad properties with which they deal. 

Under the existing statute one-half of the excess of a carrier’s 
net operating income over six per cent is converted into a general 
railroad contingent fund administered by the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. This fund may be used by making loans to carriers to 
meet expenditures for capital account or to refund maturing securities 
originally issued for capital account, or by purchasing transportation 
equipment and facilities and leasing the same to carriers. This pro- 
vision has been subjected to legitimate criticism because of the cre- 
ation of a constantly mounting fund. 

But subdivision (6) of S. 4005 contains a provision possessing even 
a greater threat against the continuation of the American system of 
private ownership of railroad properties. That subdivision provides 
that the one-half of the excess above six per cent which the present 
law contemplates should be recaptured by the government, shall be 
held by the carrier as trustee for the United States, and shall be 
expended with the approval of the Commission in providing desig- 
nated extensions of line or other additions to or betterments of the 
railroad property of the particular carrier or system. 

Under the existing law the carrier retains one-half of the ex- 
cess of its net railway operating income over six per cent, and after 
accumulating the amount so realized up to five per cent of the 
value of its property may use such moneys for any lawful purpose. 
S. 4005, subdivision (6), directs that the one-half of the excess earn- 
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ings which are not recaptured by the government, shall, after a sum 
equal to five per cent of the rate base has been accumulated, be used 
to liquidate fixed obligations, either in conformity with the terms 
es or by the purchase of the carrier’s securities in the open 
market. 


Government Ownership Looms as Prosperous Roads Gain 


These two provisions for the use of earnings exceeding the 


established percentage would automatically and artifically stimulate 
the growth of the prosperous carriers. They would thus OW, and 
as they grew their excess earnings would become greater, since their 
fixed charges would be progressively reduced and since but four per 
cent is to be paid upon the so-called public investment of the one- 
half of the excess earnings retained by the carrier as trustee for 
the United States. Greatness would thus feed upon itself, success 
would beget further success. Government ownership would loom as 
the inevitable consequence. 

With the progressive increase and use of the so-called excess 
earnings permitted by the present law to be used by the carrier in 
any lawful way, but which the pending bill would require to be used 
to liquidate funded debt, there would be a corresponding reduction 
of the equitable interest of private investors in the property and in- 
crease of the equitable ownership of the government. 

Furthermore, the so-called public investment account is to be 
continually enriched by the payment of interest at four per cent on 
the so-called public investment. Thus the account would receive 
increment not only from the periodical additions of excess earnings 
received directly from the carriers but also from the addition of 
_ — amounts gained from this provision for four per cent 
nterest. 

The bill would work a vital change in the relationship between 
the government and the railroads created by the recapture provisions. 
Under the existing provision, the government becomes a lender to, 
a creditor of, railroads. S. 4005 proposes that the government shall 
now become an investor in railroads and their properties on a con- 
stantly mounting scale. 

This association is opposed to further enroachments upon private 
ownership and private initiative in regulated industry. It believes 
that steps toward government ownership of railroads as indicated 
in S. 4005 will tend to destroy private initiative and thus react seri- 
ously in disturbing economic conditions and retarding prosperity in 
this country. Furthermore, such legislation will not only tend to 
confuse our economic life, but will have the effect of impairing prop- 
erty values and destroying pro tanto the value of railroad securities. 

Within late years much has been written and much has been said 
concerning the relative merits of different rate bases for use in 
the computation of a fair return upon railroad property devoted to 
the public service. It is not thought that the present occasion calls 
for a review of the arguments advanced in support of the one basis 
or another, or of any undertaking to advance new arguments in 
support of any position in that controversy. It is the view of this 
association that the issue has been foreclosed by the Supreme Court 
of the United States so far as concerns the question whether it is 
necessary that current reproduction costs shall be considered. It is 
our view that any further discussion of that issue is vain. 

It is the carefully considered judgment of this association that 
S. 4005, and any legislation incorporating similar principles, are in- 
imical to the interests of the railroads of this country and their 
security owners, and therefore inimical to the interest of the shippers 
and to the national welfare. 


I. C. C. PRACTICE RULE QUESTIONED 


Attorneys for the protestants in I. and S. No. 3473, black- 
strap molasses from Louisiana points to Kansas and Oklahoma, 
have called attention to a seeming defect in Rule 13(c) of the 
Commission’s rules of practice. That rule requires that ex- 
hibits showing distances “must also show .. . by lines and 
junction points the routes over which the distances are com- 
puted.” In a petition the attorneys asked that the Commission 
waive that rule in so far as exhibits filed by them at the hear- 
ing in Houston, Tex., on July 23 and the following days were 
concerned. They asked for such waiving because the exhibits 
showing distances submitted by them were compiled from tariffs 
of the carriers which themselves did not specify the routes or 
junctions over which the distances were computed. 

In support of their request for a waivure, the attorneys 
said that the method of publishing short line distances in the 
southwest used in the compilation of the tariffs from which 
they took the distances was approved by the Commission in its 
orders in the Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 123 I. C. C. 203. 
They asserted that the rule which was invoked by the respond- 
ents was obviously established by the Commission before it 
became the common practice of carriers to publish short-line 
distances and that its application in cases where such distances 
were taken from many tariffs of individual carriers was un- 
questionable. But the attorneys declared their belief that it 
was not intended to or should apply in instances where the 
distances were published by the carriers as short line distances 
between the points named. 

Application for waiving of the rule was filed because the 
examiner sustained an objection made by the respondents to 
the exhibits which did not comply with the rule as stated. ; 

The examiner allowed the protestants fifteen days in which 
to bring their éxhibits into compliance with the rule which 
was adopted before the carriers began publishing short-line 
distances without showing junctions or the names of railroads 
over whose rails the short distances were computed. The 
protestants say that if the rule is enforced, it will take them 
much more than fifteen days to figure the distances in accord- 
ance with that old rule, if they are able to find out over what 
rails the distances were computed. 
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Proposed Reports in I. C. C. Cases 





EXPORT GRAIN DEMURRAGE 


What he thinks would be a practical solution of the prob- 
lem of demurrage rules and charges on export grain and grain 
products, including grain milled at the dock at ports in Wash- 
ington and Oregon, has been recommended by Examiner Myron 
Witters, in No. 22934, North Pacific Millers’ Association et al. 
vs. St. Paul et al. He has recommended that the existing rules 
and charges be found unreasonable, unjustly disciminatory and 
unduly prejudicial for the future. He said that certain demur- 
rage charges claimed to be outstanding should be found to be 
without lawful tariff authority. He said that other demurrage 
charges outstanding on a domestic basis should be found not 
unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or unduly prejudicial. 
He recommended that waiver of certain demurrage charges be 
authorized. 

This complaint, filed by flour mills in Washington, Oregon 
and northern Idaho, alleged that the defendants’ export demur- 
rage tariffs providing for free time on export shipments from 
ports of Washington and Oregon had been so construed and 
applied as to exclude its application to export shipments of 
grain or grain products made by the Fisher Flouring Mills Co. 
and the Tacoma Grain Co., and that the demurrage charges 
which defendants sought to collect were without lawful tariff 
authority, unjustly discriminatory, unduly prejudicial and un- 
reasonable. 

Witters said it seemed clear that due to its peculiar nature, 
the grain traffic required separate treatment from other com- 
modities, in so far as export free time was concerned. He said 
that a practical solution of the problem and one which would 
be reasonable, nondiscriminatory and nonprejudicial for the 
future would be a rule which would provide either 5 or 10 
days’ free time on cars of grain held at the ports of interchange 
in Washington and Oregon for export to foreign countries or 
to the possessions of the United States now named in the ex- 
port demurrage tariff, when the grain or its products were 
actually exported either as grain or grain products; a rule which 
would provide that each exporter would be required to enter 
into an average agreement which would cover all demurrage 
charges, both domestic and export; a rule that in order to ob- 
tain the benefits of the export free time shipments had to be 
billed for export and actually exported; a rule providing that 
each exporter should furnish to the carrier or bureau respon- 
sible for the collection of demurrage a monthly statement of 
all grain or grain products moving from the dock which was 
not actually exported and a statement of all grain or grain 
products actually exported; a rule providing that an arbitrary 
weight of grain products should be considered the equivalent 
of an inbound carload of grain; a rule providing for readjust- 
ment of debits and credits in the average agreement account 
when it was determined that certain cars or their equivalents 
had moved into the domestic trade, and a rule that in order to 
obtain the export free time the identity of the grain or its 
product had to be so preserved as to show the inbound carrier 
which delivered it. 

The examiner said that such a plan might be given a trial 
period if deemed necessary. He said the findings herein recom- 
mended, if prescribed, should be without prejudice to the adop- 
tion of a uniform peried of export free time from all points of 
origin. 

As to the outstanding demurrage charges the examiner said 
the Commission should find that demurrage was properly as- 
sessed on the basis of Jones’ I. C. C. 2192 and former issues, 
except where grain or flour was billed by the complainants for 
export and actually exported as grain or flour through complain- 
ants’ elevators and dokcs, in which latter case the tariff, Henry’s 
L C. C. No. 269, applied; that such tariff did not apply to grain 
milled at the dock, and that the application of such tariffs in 
the past was not unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory or un- 
duly prejudicial. 


CATTLE AND SHEEP 


A revision of rates on feeder cattle and feeder sheep from 
points in Arizona, New Mexico and Texas to destinations in the 
Imperial valley of California, and on beef cattle and calves, from 
Points in the same origin territory to Los Angeles, Calif., based 
on a finding of unreasonableness has been recommended by Exam- 
ner William A. Disque in No. 21564, Shaw Brothers et al vs. 
Apache Railway et al., and a sub-number thereunder, Washburn 
& Condon et al. vs. G. H. & S. A. et al. 





Disque said that the instant cases were similar to one dis- 
posed of with No. 17000, part 9, namely, No. 19785, Associated 
Meat Co. et al. vs. T. & P. et al., involving the reasonableness of 
rates on calves, in single-deck carloads, from points in Arizona, 
New Mexico, and Texas to Los Angeles, wherein the so-called 
Cactus scale used in Arizona Packing Co. vs. A. E., 81 I. C. C. 
115, was used as a basis for reasonable rates for the past, the 
scale mentioned being by the Commission’s finding extended to 
1,700 miles by 50-mile blocks at a rate of progression of 3.5 
cents for every hundred miles. Disque said that the conclusions 
here should be generally in conformity therewith. 

Specifically Disque said the record established that the rates 
asailed from points on the Apache railroad were not unreason- 
able. That from other points those on beef cattle and feeder 
sheep were, and for the future would be unreasonable to the 
extent that they exceeded, or might exceed those on cattle 
named in the Cactus scale sufficiently extended by 50-mile block 
at a rate of progression of 3.5 cents for every 100 miles; on 
calves in single-deck cars to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed the rates on hogs, in single-deck carloads, in the Cactus 
scale extended as before indicated; and that on feeder cattle 
to the extent that they exceeded or might exceed rates 85 per 
cent of those herein recommended for beef cattle. He said that in 
all instances short line distances had to be used. He further said 
that the rates recommended were for application only until such 
rates as might be prescribed in No. 17000, part 9, were required 
to be established. He said rates for out of line hauls incident 
to feeding in transit should be in addition. Disque recommended 
reparation. 


VEGETABLE REVISION 


Examiner S. R. Diamondson, in No. 22450, Mississippi Veg- 
etable shippers’ Bureau et al. vs. Aberdeen & Rockfish et al., 
and cases joined therewith, has recommended that the Com- 
mission find unreasonable, for the future, the rates on fresh 
vegetables, carloads, from producing points in Mississippi and 
Tennessee to destinations principally in central, trunk line, New 
England, and southeastern territories, to the extent they ex- 
ceeded certain bases: suggested by him. The other cases em- 
braced in this report are, No. 22272, Mississippi Vegetable Ship- 
pers’ Bureau vs. A. & R. et al.; No. 22772, Southern Traffic Asso- 
ciation vs. L. & N. et al.; No. 22094, W. I. Anderson & Co. et al. 
vs. Y. & M. V. et al.; and No. 22620, Pearce-Young-Angel Co., 
Inc., vs. Illinois Central et al. 

Diamondson said the Commission should find the rates 
assailed on tomatoes, beans, cucumbers, eggplant, peas and 
peppers, were, and for the future would.be, unreasonable to the 
extent they exceeded or might exceed 45 per cent of the cor- 
responding contemporaneous first class rates; that the rates 
asailed on carrots, beets, onions, and turnips, all with tops, 
were, and for the future would be unreasonable to the extent 
that they exceeded or might exceed 40 per cent of the first class 
rates; and that the rates on cabbage and on beets, carrots, 
onions, and turnips, all without tops, were, and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed 35 per cent of the corresponding first class rate. He 
recommended denial of the reparation. 


CRITTENDEN DEFICIT CLAIM 

Examiner J. C. Freeland, in Finance No. 5103, Crittenden 
Railroad Co. deficit claim, has recommended that the Com- 
mission find that the record does not support a finding that any 
amount is payable to the claimant under the provisions of sec- 
tion 204 of the transportation act of 1920, and that the claim be 
dismissed. The claimant operated a railroad about 26 miles 
long in eastern Arkansas in the war period. It claimed a deficit 
of $3,229 in 1919 © .d $3,603 in 1920. 


PROPOSED REPORTS 


Sand 
No. 23190, Northern Indiana Sand & Gravel Co. vs. .Wabash 
et al. By Examiner Paul R. Naefe. Dismissal proposed. Alleged 
failure of defendants to comply with the order in Chicago Gravel 
Co. vs. A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. Co., 118 I. C. C. 638, found not to 
present an issue for determination in this proceeding. 


Lard Substitute 


No. 23152, Southern Cotton Oil Co. vs. L. & N. By Exam- 
iner Roy E. McKee. Rate, lard substitute, any quantity, Mem- 
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phis, Tenn., to Glasgow, Ky., unreasonable to the extent it 
exceeded 43 cents. Reparation proposed. 


Paraffined Cotton Cloth 


No. 23211, Fred Turner vs. Burlington et al. By Examiner 
Harold M. Brown. Less-than-carload rating, cotton cloth, par- 
affined (glass cloth), reasonable in official and southern classi- 
fications but unreasonable in western to the extent it exceeds 
or may exceed second class. New rating for the future proposed. 


Lard Substitute 


No. 23012, Southern Cotton Oil Co. et al. vs. East Jersey 
Railroad & Terminal Co. et al. By Examiner T. Naftalin. Rate, 
lard substitute, carloads, Bayonne, N. J., to Lawrence, Mass., 
not unreasonable or in violation of section 4. Defendants’ fail- 
ure to publish and apply on a carload of lard substitute, Bay- 
onne to Fall River, Mass., the rate published to Boston, Mass., 
and made subject to Rule 77 of Tariff Circular 18-A, unreason- 
able to the extent it exceeded 19 cents, the rate from Bayonne 
to Boston. Reparation proposed. 


Cement 


No. 23092, Monolith Portland Cement Co. vs. Santa Fe et 
al. By Examiner Myron Witters. Rate, cement, Monolith, 
Calif., to Las Vegas, Nev., unreasonable and unduly prejudicial 
to the extent that it exceeds or may exceed 30.5 cents. Rates, 
Monolith to other points in Nevada and Utah, unduly preju- 
dicial to the extent they exceed the rates contemporaneously in 


effect from Los Angeles, Colton and Crestmore, Calif. Order 
requiring removal of undue prejudice proposed. 
Mill Work, Etc. 
No. 23084, A. T. Rydell, Inc., vs. Soo Line et al. By Ex- 


aminer Harold M. Brown. Dismissal proposed. Rates, carload 
of millwork and on less-than-carload shipment of plaster orna- 
ments, Minneapolis, Minn., to Freehold, N. J., inapplicable. Col- 
lection of undercharge barred by the statute of limitations. 
Logs 

No. 21904, Williamson Veneer Co. vs. B. & O. et al. By Ex- 
aminer Frank C. Weems. Upon further hearing, findings in 
prior report, 150 I. C. C. 318, that rates on oak and poplar logs, 
points in Virginia and West Virginia to Baltimore, Md., were 
unreasonable, prescribing rates for the future and awarding 
reparation, proposed to be modified. Weems recommended that 
the Commission modify the previous findings so as to exclude 
rates from points in West Virginia and now find the rates as- 
sailed on oak and poplar logs, points in Virginia on the lines 
of the defendants to Baltimore, Md., were and for the future 
would be unreasonable to the extent they exceeded or might 
exceed 65 per cent of the contemporaneous lumber rates. New 
rates and reparation proposed. 


Cement Compound 


No. 23139, North American Cement Corporation vs. B. & O. 
et al. By Examiner William A. Maidens. Rates, cement com- 
pound, carloads, Berkeley and Martinsburg, W. Va., to Chicago, 
Ill., unreasonable for the future to the extent they may exceed, 
by more than a half a cent, the contemporaneous rates on ce- 
ment. New rates proposed. 


China and Other Clays 

No. 22912, L. H. Butcher Co. of Los Angeles et al. vs. Santa 
Fe et al. By Examiner Myron Witters. Dismissal proposed. 
Rates, china clay, kaolin, and ball clay, carloads, points beyond 
the ports of San Pedro, East San Pedro, and Wilmington, Calif., 
to Los Angeles, Calif., not unreasonable. Certain shipments 
found to have been overcharged. Recommended that defend- 
ants be directed to refund overcharges. 


J. L. C. & E. EXCESS INCOME 


Examiner P. A. Conway, in Finance No. 3778, excess income 
of Jonesboro, Lake City & Eastern, has recommended that the 
Commission find that on the basis of the values determined in 
the report, no excess net railway operating income was received 
by the respondent in 1921; that for the years 1922, 1923 and 
1924 the excess income received by the respondent was as 
follows: For 1922, $69,176.79; for 1923, $48,795.51; and for 
1924, $511.65. 

These amounts of excess are based on a finding that the 
net railway operating income was $152,338.17, in 1922; $133,- 
506.39, in 1923, and $89,766.57, in 1924. The values for rate- 
making purposes found by the examiner were, $1,386,023 for 
1922; $1,411,848 for 1923; and $1,487,582 for 1924. 

The total excess net railway operating income, as deter- 
mined by the examiner, was $118,483.95. One-half of such excess, 
which under the law is to be sent to the Commission, is $59,- 
241.98. The road has transmitted $42,450 to the Commission, 
leaving, according to the examiner, $16,791.98 due the Commis- 
sion from this carrier. 
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The carrier claimed final values of not less than $2,000,000 
for 1922 and $2,100,000 for 1923. No similar computation, the 
examiner said, was made for the other recapture periods, as 
the carrier maintained that there was no possibility of recap- 
turable income in those periods. 


MISSOURI RIVER COAL RATES 


Coal operators and merchants and railroads interested in 
the Kansas City, Mo., and other Missouri River points’ trade 
have asked the Commission to suspend tariffs filed by the 
Wabash and the Chicago & Alton from the Springfield, Il, 
district to the Missouri River and intermediate markets, effec. 
tive August 20, on fifteen days’ notice. The tariffs against 
which protests have been made were filed to be opesative on 
less than statutory notice on the theory that they came under 
the provision of the Commission’s tariff filing rule that’ permits 
the filing, on less than statuotory notice, of schedules intended 
to preserve relationships. 

The essential and pivotal reduction proposed by the Alton 
and the Wabash is 9 cents a ton, which would restore the 
rates from the Springfield district to Missouri River points to 
the relationship they held to rates from Illinois and southwest- 
ern fields prescribed in 89 I. C. C. and affirmed in 113 I. C. C. 
161. 

The Santa Fe, Rock Island, Kansas City Southern, Katy 
and the St. Louis-San Francisco, the railroads that asked for 
suspension, contend that there is not and never has been a 
recognized relationship as between the mines on the Wabash 
and Alton, on the one hand, and the other Illinois and south- 
western mines, on the other. They assert that the adjustment 
prescribed by the Commission when it made rates on percent- 
ages of the Holmes & Hallowell scale is very comprehensive 
and highly sensitive, rates being differentially adjusted, one 
district being placed in relationship with every other embraced 
in the case, which, of course, they contend, did not embrace 
the mines on the Alton and the Wabash. In their protest they 
asesrted that after the southwestern adjustment was made the 
Alton established a lower rate on fine coal from its Springfield 
district mines to Kansas City, making the reduction fit exactly 
the reduction prescribed by the Commission from other Illinois 
mines. They called particular attention to the adverse effect 
the proposed cut would have upon rates to St. Joseph, Mo., a 
point not served by the rails of the proposing carriers. 


Answering the contentions of the other railroads, the 
Wabash said that it had had coal traffic to Kansas City which 
it desired to retain, but could not except upon a relationship 
that had long existed. It said that even under that relationship 
mines on its rails had not been able to retain their business. 
In answer to a contention that the cut was not made in good 
faith it asserted that all the railroads were advised of its posi- 
tion before action was taken. 


The intimation of bad faith was carried in a protest filed 
by the Midwest Coal Traffic Bureau. It said that on July 14 
Agent Galligan filed a sixth section application for permission 
to make reductions from mines in Illinois and western Kentucky 
similar to those which had been ordered by the Commission 
to be made not later than August 20, on not less than fifteen 
days’ notice. That application, it said, was denied. That the 
application was not filed in entirely good faith, the Midwest 
association said, was shown by the fact that soon thereafter 
the Alton and the Wabash filed the reduced rates, on short 
notice, in purported conformity with a tariff filing rule per- 
mitting reductions to preserve relationships to be made on 
short notice. That organization said that the rates proposed 
were entirely in disregard of the basis found reasonable in the 
case in which percentages of the Holmes & Hallowell scale 
were prescribed. 

A dozen or more of telegraphic requests for suspension of 
the Alton and Wabash tariffs were sent to the Commission by 
individual coal operators and merchants. 





FREIGHT COMMODITY FIGURES 


Freight commodity statistics of Class I steam railways in 
the United States for the first quarter of 1930, in comparison 
with figures for the corresponding quarter in 1929, compiled 
by the Commission’s Bureau of Statistics, follow: 

De- 


First Quarter crease 1930 

Commodity group 1930 1929 over 1929 
Products of agriculture .......... 23,777,273 26,111,166 2,333,893 
Animals and products.........cee. 5,720,547 5,857,921 137,374 
PYOGUCGS Of BIMNSH ..0..cccccccseces 139,128,360 149,048,045 9,919,685 
PPPUOES. GE TOTCGNS  6.nctccecesicns 20,954,450 23,134,746 2,180,296 
Manufactures and miscellaneous... 69,157,594 74,646,660 5,489,066 
CP ee el eee 7,573,171 8,435,339 862,168 
MGR ssc wandsawsastneedeun 266,311,395 287,233,877 20,922,482 
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DROUGHT EMERGENCY RATES 
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Although no hindrance has been caused by them, the Com- 
mission, out of an abundance of caution and a desire to give 
the freest possible play to the desire of the railroads to afford 
help, has suspended every part of the interstate commerce act 
and its own rules and regulations that might possibly cause 
delay, on the part of the railroads, in the publication of rates 
on livestock, feeds, and water to relieve drought conditions. 
From now until the end of October, the railroads have permission 
to publish and charge reduced rates on livestock, feeds and 
water ‘and upon such other articles of traffic as may be found 
necessary in the premises” without notice and without observing 
the long and short haul part of the fourth section, or section 
6 of the interstate commerce act, and the provisions of Tariff 
Circular 20 that may be inconsistent with the quick and econom- 
ical publication, establishment and maintenance of the emer- 
gency rates contemplated. 

This removal of possible obstacles is for the benefit of all 
the railroads that may desire to help in keeping the effects of 
the drought at a minimum. The Commission has no power to 
compel unwilling railroads to make any concessions in rates. 

At the time of the removal of the obstacles the Commission 
had received only two requests for sixth section permission to 
reduce rates on one day’s notice. Both were granted without 
delay. Hereafter it will not be necessary for the railroads 
to make applications. All they need do is publish tariffs, with- 
out notice, and send them to the files of the Commission. 

The plain English of that permission is that any carrier 
knowing of the need for taking cattle to feed or water or bring- 
ing feed or water to the animals or for the use of human beings 
may load up a train with the needed commodities and send it 
along to the places where the commodities are needed on the 
sole condition that it prepare a tariff setting forth upon what 
terms the traffic was transported, not before the transportation 
is accorded, but at its reasonable convenience, because no notice 
need be given, the object being to afford quick and economical 
publication and maintenance of the emergency rates. The Com- 
mission’s order on the subject follows: 


It appearing, that a prolonged period of severe drought exists 
generally throughout the United States, and that immediate measures 
of relief are necessary in many sections to avoid loss of livestock 
and to prevent general suffering, and therefore a special case exists; 

That some of the carriers subject to the interstate commerce 
act have expressed their desire to publish reduced freight rates for 
the transportation of livestock, feeds, and water to relieve these 
drought conditions; 

It is therefore ordered, that all carriers subject to the interstate 
commerce act are hereby authorized under Section 22(1) of the inter- 
state commerce act to publish and charge reduced rates on livestock, 
feeds and water, and upon such other articles of traffic as may be 
found necessary in the premises, to and from stricken areas, and 
between points in such areas, by filing schedules, referring to this 
order, containing such reduced rates, without notice, and without 
observing the provisions of Section 4(1) or Section 6 of the said 
act, and the provisions of Tariff Circular 20, inconsistent with the 
quick and economical publication, establishment, and maintenance 
of the emergency rates hereinabove provided; 

It is further ordered, That such reduced rates be, and they hereby 
are, authorized, and that the authority granted herein shall expire 
with October 31, 1930. 


Ludlow Calls on Meyer 


Louis Ludlow, representative in Congress from the Indianap- 
olis, Ind., district, afforded the Commission the opportunity to 
take the step, which, in effect, authorizes the railroads to do 
their share in affording relief with the minimum of paper work 
in connection therewith. He received a message from the 
Indiana Farm Bureau Federation saying that hay was urgently 
needed in seven counties in Indiana and asking him to do what 
he might to facilitate movement of feed to Indiana from points 
beyond the Mississippi where it might be procured. 

Ludlow, having had long experience as a newspaper Cor- 
respondent in Washington, knew that the best way to get an 
answer to a message was, as the French say, to make a friend 
of his feet and see the man who could give him the answer. 
He called on Commissioner Meyer, the man, he knew, who had 
been handling the grain rate case. 

When Commissioner Meyer had grasped the significance of 
the request he sent out a general alarm, so to speak, for any 
representatives of railroads serving hay originating territory 
west of the Mississippi to be sent to his office. The search 
brought to Mr. Meyer’s office H. L. Traber, executive general 
agent, and Mr. Stringfellow, of the Missouri Pacific. The Mis- 
souri Pacific men were responsive to the desires of Commissioner 
Meyer and Mr. Ludlow, but they pointed out that the consent 
of the Pennsylvania and the Baltimore and Ohio, the latter as 
delivering lines in Indiana, was needed to enable hay to be 
brought from the trans-Mississippi territory to Indiana. It was 
agreed that Mr. Ludlow should take up the subject with Presi- 
dents Atterbury, of the Pennsylvania, Willard, of the Baltimore 
and Ohio, and- Baldwin, of the Missouri Pacific, to enlist their 
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cooperation, while Messrs. Traber and Stringfellow were to 
take up the matter with their immediate superiors in their own 
way. It was further agreed that Mr. Ludlow should propose to 
the Indiana Farm Bureau Federation that it choose men to re- 
ceive the hay that might be found and to distribute it to those 
in need—without profiteering. 

Later in the day Commissioner Meyer came into contact 
with O. S. Lewis, general freight traffic manager of the Balti- 
more & Ohio. Mr. Lewis said that he would make rates and 
haul needed commodities over the whole system, with the least 
technicality possible, in the shortest possible time when facts 
were presented to him upon which he could act. 

In his talk with Representative Ludlow, Commissioner Meyer 
said that the Commission did not care how relief was ac- 
complished, but that it was desirous that such men as Mr. Lud- 
low take steps to assure that the relief reached the hands of 
those needing it and without profiteering. It was suggested that 
state officers could be drafted into such service, but in answer 
to that it was suggested that that might take too much time 
and that the better way would be to see to it that men trusted 
by communities needing relief be selected without regard to their 
official positions or lack of it, to supervise relief efforts. 

Before Mr. Ludlow called on Commissioner Meyer there 
had been some talk among the commissioners and railroad execu- 
tives about what could be done by the railroads. The thing that 
made planning impossible was that lack of facts. Before Mr. 
Ludlow called on Mr. Meyer, the Commission had received only 
one request for permission to make emergency rates on account 
of drought conditions. That one was from the New York Central 
to make rates, on one day’s notice, on 40-quart cans of liquid 
milk from Antwerp, N. Y., to Weehawken, N. J. 


Without the facts such as are usually set forth in sixth sec- 
tion applications, the Commission can do nothing in the way of 
affording relief. Mr. Ludlow’s call, however, suggested to Com- 
missioner Meyer that, perhaps, the Commission could do some- 
thing that would facilitate action if and when there were facts 
warranting it. He consulted with the technical men in charge of 
tariff publishing rules, such as George M. Crosland, chief of the 
Commission’s tariff section, the result being the omnibus per- 
mission to all railroads to disregard all the provisions of the 
law and the rules and regulations except the minor one that they 
make tariffs, so that distress traffic might be moved at once. 

After the issuance of the general permission was decided 
upon the Commission received a telegraphic request from the 
Illinois Central for permission to publish, on short notice, a 
rate of 17.5 cents a hundred pounds on cattle from Rives, Tenn., 
to Baton Rouge, La., so that the animals might be moved to a 
point where they could obtain food and water. The rate pro- 
posed was one-half of the regular rate. Permission was given 
by telegraph. 

One-half rates is the basis that is generally used in cases 
of this sort. Railroads west of the Mississippi nearly every 
year make such rates so as to bring feed and animals together, 
the most common of such rates being from drought areas in 
the southwest to pastures in Montana, Wyoming or other 
northern states. In the fall such cattle are returned to the 
drought areas, the carriers, in that way, obtaining a full one 
way rate on the distress movements and assuring themselves 
fat cattle to be transported at full rates to slaughtering points 
when the animals saved by the distress rates are ready for 
market. 


Although the point is of no significance, it is a fact that 
six of the eleven commissioners acted on the subject, those 
present being Commissioners Meyer, Aitchison, Woodlock, Far- 
rell, Lee and Tate. The other commissioners had started on their 
vacations when the subject came up. The fact is without mean- 
ing because, under the law, a division can exercise the power 
of the Commission to the full extent. At times, in the vacation 
season, the power is exercised by two commissioners, constitut- 
ing a majority of the ordinary division, in such things as the 
suspension of tariffs and the disposition of motions in which 
the whole membership of the Commission is not interested. 

Alfred P. Thom, general counsel of the Association of Rail- 
way Executives, has advised President Hoover as to what the 
railroads are doing in aid of drought effect minimization plans. 
Mr. Thom told the President that the railroads were making 
reduced rates for the relief of distress whenever facts were 
presented to them in such a manner that they could take effec- 
tive steps for relief. He also pointed out to the President that 
the railroads had asked those applying for relief rates .to desig- 
nate responsible persons, either public officers or representatives 
of farm organizations, to receive supplies shipped under re- 
duced emergency rates. He said that the railroads were re- 
questing the designation of responsible men to take charge of 
shipments made for relief purposes so as to be assured that 
the contributions of the railroads, made in the form of reduced 
rates, would reach those in distress and entitled to relief. The 
Washington office of the association, Mr. Thom indicated, was 
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not itself doing anything more than transmit requests for relief 
that might be sent to it to the appropriate railroads, because 
men in Washington could not undertake, even if they were 
empowered so to do, the management of railroads engaged in 
relief work, because they could not possibly have facts upon 
which to act even if they were authorized to act. 

Representative Ludlow, of Indiana, has also transmitted to 
President Hoover a memorandum of the action taken by him 
looking to the reduction of rates on hay from points west of 
the Mississippi to points in Indiana, where drought conditions 
made relief necessary. He included, in his memorandum, re- 
sponses received by him from W. G. Bierd, of the Chicago & 
Alton; Columbus Haile, president of the Katy; J. M. Kurn, of 
the Frisco; J. E. Gorman, the Rock Island; H. H. Holcomb, 
vice-president of the Burlington; W. B. Storey, president of the 
Santa Fe; C. E. Johnston, president of the Kansas City South- 
ern; Daniel Willard, president of the Baltimore & Ohio, and 
C. R. Gray, president of the Union Pacific. 

In addition, he said that O. S. Lewis, general freight traffic 
manager of the -Baltimore & Ohio, suggested to the Indiana 
Farm Bureau that it designate an agent in each of the forty- 
five Indiana counties to receive the hay it was proposed to 
bring in from the trans-Mississippi region and distribute it, in 
order that the farmers might receive the full benefit of the 
reduced freight rates. Mr. Ludlow said that that had been 
done. 


Rates Reduced One-Half 


As a drought emergency measure, Official Classification 
territory railroads, August 12, decided to reduce to one-half 
the freight rates on hay, feed and water into the drought 
stricken areas and to make like rates on animals out of such 
areas. At the same time they decided that all the reduced 
rates should be immediately embargoed by the car service divi- 
sion of the American Railway Association, so that they could 
not be used except on permit issued by the destination railroad 
to the originating railroad, in the case of hay, feed and water. 
In the case of animals, permits will be issued by the originating 
carrier. R. N. Collyer is to issue a tariff making the reductions. 

Western carriers, in consultation at Chicago at the same 
time, decided to take atcion of a similar nature, but the details 
had not been worked out at the time the eastern railroads 
made their announcement. 

Men selected and certified by the Department of Agriculture 
as being trustworthy—generally county agents—are to certify 
to the local railroad agent if the transportation is needed on 
account of drought conditions. The eastern railroads, repre- 
sentatives of which met in A. P. Thom’s office, placed the 
responsibility upon Secretary Hyde of the Department of Agri- 
culture of selecting the men who are to certify to the railroads 
that the transportation is needed on account of drought con- 
ditions. They also placed upon him the responsibility of des- 
ignating the counties in each state where drought conditions 
were such as to require the relief they were willing to afford. 


All these things are to be done under the wide-open per- 
mission granted by the Commission August 9. 

As an emergency arrangement the Commission has author- 
ized the Northern Pacific to establish, upon short notice, an 
extension of its feeding and grazing transit tariffs on cattle 
and sheep so as to include that part of North Dakota east of 
the Missouri River and Minnesota and branch lines on the 
same basis as on the main lines. At present the feeding and 
grazing transit arrangement is limited to points in North Da- 
kota east of the Missouri River and to the main lines in that 
part of North Dakota and Montana. Transit on the branch 
lines at present is subject to added charges. Under this ar- 
rangement the owner of animals not having feed for them 
will be enabled to send them to feeding lots and thence to 
market at the through rate from point of origin to destination 
without charge for the stopping in transit. 


Unusual Action of Lines 


The official classification or eastern railroads took unusual 
steps in connection with their plan for the publication of 
drought ‘emergency rates on hay, feed and water into and live 
stock out of dry areas to assure themselves, as nearly as pos- 
sible, that the rates would only be used for the relief of distress. 
Through Alfred P. Thom they got into touch with President 
Hoover and Secretary Hyde, the latter, as Secretary of Agricul- 
ture, being President Hoover’s administrative assistant in meas- 
ures for distress caused by the drought. 

Upon the insistence of the railroad officers the President 
and Mr. Hyde agreed that the latter would designate the drought 
areas in each state by naming the counties and also designate 
the man in each county to whom applications for relief, in the 
way of reduced transportation rates, should be made. Secre- 
tary Hyde was not prepared when the railroad officers imposed 
those conditions to name either the counties or the representa- 
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tives of the Department of Agriculture who should certify to 
the local railroad men that the applicants for the reduced rates 
were entitled to use them. However, he said, that he would 
designate the areas and the agents. The railroad officers said 
that their plan would become effective as soon as the public 
officers had performed their part of the task. The plan de- 
vised by the eastern railroads is embodied in a bulletin issued 
by the car service division of the American Railway Association 
to all subscribers to car service and per diem agreements in 
official classification territory, as follows: 


Item 1. Owing to the emergency existing in certain sections of 
the United States resulting from continued drought, the President 
of the United States has directed the U. S. Department of Agricul- 
ture to certify to the railroads the counties in each state in which 
drought exists to such an extent as to justify the movement into such 
territories under reduced rates of hay, feed and water and from such 
territories of livestock. 

Item 2. Under special authority of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission, dated August 9, 1930, the railroads in Official Classifi- 
cation territory will issue tariffs providing for reduced rates for car- 
load movement of the designated commodities into, and livestock 
out of, such drought areas. 

Item 3. Acting as agent for all roads subscribers to the Car 
Service and Per Diem Agreements in Official Classification territory, 
the Car Service Division hereby embargoes the movement of hay, 
feed, water and livestock, in carload lots for handling under these 
— rates except under permit in accordance with Items 4 
an 


Item 4. Anyone desiring to obtain a permit authorizing the 
movement of the designated commodities covered by the embargo 
must first obtain approval of the county agent or other representa- 
tive of the United States Department of Agriculture who is author- 
ized by the Department of Agriculture to approve applications for 
permits to the local railroad agent at the delivering point of the 
hay, feed or water, or the originating point of the livestock, in the 
drought area. 


Item 5. The local railroad agent upon receipt of this application 
for permit will transmit same to the transportation officer of his 
railroad, requesting permit for such movement, such permit to 
specify the commodity to be shipped, the shipping point, destination 
and the name of consignee and consignor. The transportation officer 
will issue the permit to the originating carrier. Copies of permits 
issued will be furnished currently to the district manager of the 
Car Service Division, American ‘Railway Association, having juris- 
diction in the territory in which the designated supplies are received 
—or originated in the case of livestock. 


Item 6. The Car Service Division will police this movement 
through its organization to avoid the possibility of any shipments 
being made under these reduced rates for purposes other than re- 
lieving conditions caused by the drought. 


Item 7. The Department of Agriculture is now preparing a list 
of the counties in the various states in which, in their opinion, this 
emergency relief is necessary which will permit the establishment 
of the reduced rates. A supplement to this embargo showing the 
names of these counties and states will be issued as soon as this 
information is received. 


Before the American Raliway Association bulletin was sent 
to the members of the association it was revised in its verbiage. 
There was also an item added saying that the embargo restricted 
movements of the designated commodities confined to one rail- 
road as well as to interline movements and that permits had to 
be obtained to cover all traffic offered under the special reduced 
rates. 


Secretary Hyde transmitted, on August 13, the first lists of 
counties in various states in which conditions. were such as to 
warrant applications for reduced rates on the commodities 
covered by the blanket tariff to M. J. Gormley, chairman of the 
car service division of the American Railway Association. He 
said that the lists did not comprise the whole area stricken by 
drought. Lists covering additional states, he said, were being 
compiled and would be furnished speedily. Secretary Hyde 
listed 8 counties in Maryland, 44 in West Virginia, 39 in Ohio, 
35 in Indiana, and 72 in Virginia as being definitely classified as 
drought stricken. 

The paper work necessary to bring into effect the drought 
emergency rates agreed upon by the eastern railroads was 
done August 14. A joint tariff was filed by agents Curlett, Jones 
and Van Ummersen, effective at once. At the same time the 
car service division of the American Railway Association issued 
an embargo against every rate so that it might not be used 
except under a permit issued by the proper railroad agent. 


CAR SURPLUS AND SHORTAGE 


The average daily surplus of freight cars in the period July 
22-29, inclusive, was 454,815, as compared with 463,605 cars the 
preceding period, according to the caf service division of the 
American Railway Association. No shortage was reported. The 
surplus was made up as follows: 


Box, 192,840; ventilated box, 2,392; auto and furniture, 37,003; 
total box, 232,235; flat, 13,072; gondola, 84,781; hopper, 80,718; total 
coal, 165,499; coke, 606; S. D. stock, 23,299; D. D. stock, 3,715; refrig- 
erator, 14,744; tank, 573; miscellaneous, 1,072; total, 454,815. 


Canadian roads reported a _ surplus of 36,000 box, 1,100 
auto and furniture, 300 S. D. stock, 1,000 refrigerator and 75 
miscellaneous Cars. . 
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B. & 0. CONTROL OF ALTON 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Announcement that the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has 
acquired the Chicago & Alton Railroad through purchase of 
defaulted bonds was made by Jerome J. Hanauer, of Kuhn, 
Loeb & Co. The deal provides the Baltimore & Ohio with a 
direct line between Chicago and St. Louis and adds 1,000 miles 
to its system. It gives the B. & O. a road valued in 1928 by 
the Interstate Commerce Commission at $75,000,000 and un- 
officially valued at $100,000,000 at a cost of $21,500,000. 

Negotiations for the deal were made by Mr. Hanauer, act- 
ing for Kuhn, Loeb & Co.; F. H. Ecker and Wood, Low & Co., 
representing the Chicago & Alton 3% per cent bonds; and 
Daniel Willard, president, and George M. Shriver, senior vice- 
president, of the Baltimore & Ohio. The B. & O. and its bank- 
ers decided on the purchase after a decision to follow the Com- 
mission’s final consolidation plan was reached. The B. & O. 
had previously sought the Wabash Railway for a western ex- 
tension, but the Commission allocated the Chicago & Alton to it. 

The B. & O. will pay $800 flat per $1,000 bond for the 
$22,000,000 of 34% per cent first lien bonds outstanding. This 
price, which was accepted by majority holders of the bonds, 
will be offered to minority holders. It compares with recent 
quotations of $760 to $780 for the bonds. The bonds have been 
in default since July 1, 1922, and, as of August 1, interest 
amounted to more than 28 per cent, or to $6,223,800, making 
a total claim for the bonds of $28,223,800. 

The other bonds which were purchased in the deal were 
6 per cent general mortgage securities. There are $16,834,000 
of these outstanding and the interest default on them dating 
from January 1, 1915, to August 1, totals $14,224,730, making 
a total claim of $31,058,730. The price paid by the B. & O. 
for them, while not officially announced, was understood to be 
$23. This price includes notes paid instead of cash as interest 
on the securities. 


MONTANA OIL RATES 


The Commission, in No. 23640, rates on petroleum and 
petroleum products within the state of Montana, upon petition 
of the railroads operating in that state, has instituted an in- 
vestigation into the rates on petroleum and petroleum products 
ordered by the Montana Commission in an order promulgated 
March 19, 1929. The railroads asserted that the order required 
them to establish rates within Montana which were less than 
those permitted or required to be established by the federal 
commission on interstate traffic. The Montana rates have been 
subject of litigation that has gone from the federal district court 
in Montana to the Supreme Court of the United States two or 
three times. 

The railroads alleged that the observance by them of the 
Montana order would cause undue and unreasonable preference 
and advantage to intrastate commerce and to undue and unrea- 
sonable prejudice and disadvantage of interstate commerce, and 
would result in unjust and unreasonable discrimination against 
interstate commerce. 

A hearing is to be held in this proceeding at Helena, Mont., 
on September 29, before Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
Koch, in the rooms of the Montana commission. 


VEGETABLE REPARATION BASIS 


Allegations as to the course of the Commission in respect 
of reparation, which, it is believed will attract attention, are 
made in the fifth petition of the railroads for reopening for 
further hearing in No. 17586, Leonard, Crosset & Riley vs. Santa 
Fe et al. The petition alleges that the decision of the Commis- 
sion as to reparation is unfair and improper since it awards 
reparation on a basis of rates which is substantially lower than 
that prescribed in No. 12535, Consolidated Southwestern Cases, 
123 I. C. C. 203, on shipment of cabbage and potatoes moving 
Prior to July 14, 1928, the effective date of the orders in the 
Consolidated Southwestern Cases with which this particular 
case was joined for hearing. 

Despite a diligent search, the railroads assert, they have 
been unable to find one decision of the Commission in its more 
than 40 years of existence, where, in the absence of specific 
Showing of peculiar conditions, it has ever approved a lower 
basis of rates for reparation purposes than that contemporane- 
ously prescribed for future application. They declared that in 
an effort to determine whether or not precedents existed for 
such action they had thumbed the reports from April 5, 1927, 
the date of the first decision in No. 13535, to July 26, 1930, and 
step by step they had traced the action of the Commission in 
cases of this character. 

In innumerable cases, the railroads said, involving rates on 
commodities treated in that general readjustment, or thereafter 
realigned on the No. 13535 basis, reparation had been completely 
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denied. They said that they had found 99 decisions of this 
nature where awards had been made. In 68 of them reparation 
was awarded, they said, on a basis higher than the No. 13535 
rates; in 30 of them this same basis was used for reparation 
awards and in only one case was the reparation basis lower 
than that used for future application. They set forth the facts 
about that one exception. 

The railroads said that they had previously filed herein 
four petitions but that this was the first in which they had been 
able to show the true effect of the Commission’s decision. 
They showed that the effect would be to require them to pay 
about $1,000 more in reparation than if the No. 13535 rates had 
been used as the basis. They said they desired no misunder- 
standing as to their position which was that they emphatically 
denied the propriety of any reparation award whatever in this 
case. They expressed the belief that if this case were reopened 
they could convince the Commission that no such award should 
be made. 

“Since the order herein approved for reparation purposes, 
a basis of rates which is even lower than the Hoch-Smith de- 
pressed rates prescribed for future application in a general rate 
reduction” say the railroads, “we submit it can fairly be de- 
scribed as a patent impropriety and a gross injustice. We are 
asking for opportunity to complete an inadequate record, and 
— petitioning that a most dangerous precedent be set 
aside.” 


COMMISSION ORDERS 


Finance No. 6901, Atlantic & Northwestern Railroad Con- 
struction. Time prescribed in certificate and order, as extended, 
within which the Atlantic & Northwestern shall commence and 
complete construction of line of railroad therein authorized, has 
been extended to November 1, 1930, and October 31, 1931, re- 
spectively. 

No. 23462, Anson-Gilkey & Hurd Co. vs. G. N. et al. West 
Coast Lumbermen’s Association; California Redwood Associa- 
tion; Inland Empire Manufacturers’ Association; Bloedel-Don- 
ovan Lumber Mills; Buffelen Lumber & Manufacturing Co.; 
Central Door & Lumber Co.; Clark & Wilson Lumber Co.; Clear 
Fir Lumber Co.; Elliott Bay Mill Co.; Hammond Lumber Co.; 
Hammond-Tillamook Co.; Henry McCleary Timber Co.; Inman- 
Poulsen Lumber Co.; Long-Bell Lumber Co.; M. & M. Wood 
Working Co.; Missoula White Pine Sash Co.; Pacific Sash & 
Door Co.; Peterman Manufacturing Co.; Pickering Lumber Co.; 
Red River Lumber Co.; Vancouver Plywood Co.; West Oregon 
Lumber Co.; Wheeler, Osgood Co., and White Pine Sash Co. 
permitted to intervene. 


No. 23028, Florida Machine & Foundry Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. 
et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 18066 (and Sub. 1), Little Rock Chamber of Commerce 
et al. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. Effective date of order further 
postponed until October 15, 1930. 


No. 23627, Abrahams & Company et al. vs| C. & O. et al. 
A. P. Silverstein & Son permitted to intervene. 

Fourth section application No. 14011, Coke from points in 
Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Missouri and Wisconsin. Petition dated 
July 7, 1930, and filed by Galligan for a further modification of 
F. S. Order 10360, Coke from points in Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, 
Missouri and Wisconsin, of April 12, 1930, and as subsequently 
modified and entered in said Application No. 14011, denied, 
sufficient justification for relief prayed not having been shown. 

I. and S. No. 3481, Non-Ferrous Scrap Metals from, to, and 
between points in Southern territory. Petition filed by Amer- 
ican Lead Co. to eliminate scrap lead and spent battery plates 
in straight carloads from above proceeding denied. 

No. 23354, S. E. Cone Grain & Seed Co. vs. Ft. W. & D. C. 
et al. Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

No. 23053, Continental Sales Co. et al. vs. N. Y. C. et al. 
Complaint dismissed for want of prosecution. 

Ex Parte 99, Application of Mississippi Valley Barge Line 
Co. certificate and order of July 11, 1930, amended so as to 
authorize the publication of the joint rates prescribed in said 
order between central territory, including Illinois and south- 
eastern Wisconsin, on the one hand, and New Orleans, La., and 
other points in southern territory, on the other hand, upon no- 
tice to this Commission and to the general public by not less 
than 15 days’ filing and posting in the manner prescribed in 
section 6 of the interstate commerce act instead of 30 days’ 
filing and posting. 

No. 23428, James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. et al. 
Pennsylvania Water Co. permitted to intervene. 

No. 23546, City of Mobile, Ala., vs. A. T. & N. et al. Pen- 
sacola Chamber of Commerce and New Orleans Joint Traffic 
Bureau permitted to intervene. 

Ex Parte 101, through routes and joint rates between Beards- 
lee Launch and Barge Service, Inc., and other common carriers. 
Certificate and order of June 12, 1930, amended so as to require 
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establishment of through routes and joint rates prescribed on or 
before October 18, instead of September 3, as originally pro- 
vided. 

No. 13857, Chamber of Commerce of Selma, Ala., vs. A. G. S. 
et al. The order entered in this case on February 27, 1929, as 
subsequently modified, has been further modified to become 
effective on March 2, 1931, upon not less than 30 days’ notice 
in so far as the order embraces commodities in the suspension 
orders in I. & S. No. 3234, fresh meats and packing house 
products to, from and between points in southern territory. 





PETITIONS FOR REHEARING, ETC. 


No. 21134, Texas-New Mexico Power Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. 
Ry. et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration. 

No. 15445, McCormick Warehouse Co. vs. Pennsylvania 
R. R. Pennsylvania Railroad asks for modification of order of 
November 22, 1928. 

No. 21388 (and Sub. 1, 2, 5 and 6), Virginia Lumber Cor- 
poration et al. vs. A. C. L. et al., and No. 21389, Atlantic Tie & 
Timber Co. et al.. vs. S. A. L. et al. Complainants ask for 
reopening and reconsideration by whole Commission. 

No. 22153, Doyle Barnes Co. et al. vs. S. P. et al. Defend- 
ants ask for reconsideration and modification of opinion and 
order upon record as made and/or for rehearing and reargu- 
ment, and postponement of effective date of order in the 
meanwhile. 

Finance No. 6409 and 6410, In the matter of Great Northern 
Pacific acquisition. Board of Railroad Commissioners of State 
of South Dakota, intervener, asks for reopening for further 
hearing and argument. 

No. 22426, rates and minimum weights on metal containers, 
No. 15879, Eastern Class Rate Investigation and 17000, Part 2, 
Western Trunk Line Class Rates. Steel Barrel Manufacturers’ 
Institute ask for postponement of effective date of order in No. 
15879, and 17000, Part 2, in so far as such decisions affect rates 
on iron or steel barrels or drums, involved in No. 22426, and 
retention of existing class or commodity rates within official 
territory and western trunk line territory, pending final decision 
in No. 22426. 

No. 20891 (and Sub. 1 and 2), Federated Metals Corporation 
et al. vs. B. & O. et al. Defendants ask for reconsideration of 
record by entire Commission. 

No. 20145, Interstate rates on petroleum products to points 
in Colorado and Utah, and cases grouped therewith. White 
Eagle Oil & Refining Co., complainant in Nos. 16544, 18113 and 
19315, and intervener, ask for postponement of effective date 
of order and reconsideration and/or reargument. 

No. 22694, Beatrice Creamery Co. vs. A. A. et al. Com- 
plainant asks for reopening, for reconsideration by Commis- 
sion, and oral argument. 

No. 17612, Apex Co. et al. vs. A. & V. et al., and other 
cases consolidated therewith. Complainants ask for reconsid- 
eration of that part of the case that relates to reparation. 

No. 15044, Pacific Mutual Door Co. vs. A. A. and others. 
Complainant asks for reopening to take further evidence. 

In Finance No. 6409 and 6410, application of the Great North- 
ern Pacific to acquire the properties of the Great Northern and 
the Northern Pacific. The Auburn Chamber of Commerce of 
Auburn, Wash., has asked the Commission for reopening for 
further hearing and argument, on petition of Minnesota com- 
mission dated June 17. The Auburn Chamber of Commerce 
has adopted the allegations of the Minnesota commission. 

No. 21214, Vulcan Detinning Co. et al. vs. A. C. & Y. et al. 
Complainants ask for rehearing and reconsideration. 


FINANCE APPLICATIONS 


J Finance No. 8425. Application of the Chicago Warehouse and 
Terminal Co. for authority to issue $150,000 worth of promissory notes 
which are to be sold to the Chicago and North Western Railway Co. 
and the proceeds used in the construction of new tunnels and ele- 
vator shafts necessitated by the construction by the Chicago & North 
Western of new freight facilities in the area bounded by Kinzie and 
Wells Streets and the Chicago River, this being a part of the Mer- 
chandise Mart project. As part of the new Merchandise Mart in Chi- 
cago, the North Western is constructing new freight facilities. It 
is therefore necessary for the terminal company to construct new 
terminal facilities in order to connect with the new freight station 
of the North Western. The terminal warehouse company operates 
through the Chicago Tunnel Company’s tunnels in the receipt and 
delivery less than carload freight. 

Finance No. 8431. Application of Chicago, Terre Haute & South- 
eastern Railroad Co., and of Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific 
Railroad Co., for authority for the issue by the Chicago, Terre Haute 
& Southeastern of $366,000 of its first and refunding mortgage 50-year 
5 per cent gold bonds and for the assumption by the Chicago, Mil- 
waukee, St. Paul & Pacific of obligation and liability in respect of 
the bonds; and the assignment and delivery of the bonds to the 
trustees under first and refunding mortgage dated February 2, 1925. 

_Finance No. 8432. Application of the Oklahoma City-Ada-Atoka 
Railway Co. for authority to acquire and operate the line of the 
Oklahoma City-Shawnee Interurban yey! Co. and for authority to 
assume the payment of the principal and interest on $400,000 of the 
first mortgage 6 per cent gold bonds of the Oklahoma City-Shawnee 
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Interurban. 


The applicant operates the property of the Shawnee 
company in accordance with the Commission’s decision in 90 I. C. C, 
374. 


Finance No. 8433. Application of the Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chi- 
cago & St. Louis Railroad Co. for authority to issue and deliver to 
the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. $1,908,000 general mortgage 4% per 
cent bonds, series C, and of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co. for 
authority to assume, as lessee and guarantor, obligation and liability 
in respect of the bonds. The bonds are to be issued in partial reim- 
bursement for indebtedness due by the applicant to the Pennsyl- 
vania Railroad Co., the parent company. 

Finance No. 8434. Application of Cleveland & Pittsburg Railway 
Co. for authority to issue and deliver to the Pennsylvania Railroad 
Co. $711,000 general and refunding mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
series A, and of the Pennsylvania Railroad Co., for authority to 
assume as lessee and guarantor obligation and liability in respect 
of the bonds. The bonds are to be issued in settlement of a like 
amount of indebtedness by the applicant to the Pennsylvania Railroad 


.Co., the parent company. 


Finance No. 8420, Seaboard Air Line asks for permission to 
abandon 5.8 miles of line in Webster and Stewart counties, Ga., 
known as the Columbus-Albany branch. The line to be abandoned 
is paralleled by the line of the Georgia, Florida & Alabama, a 
property under lease and under operation by the Seaboard. Ac- 
cording to the applicant, there is no necessity for two tracks. 

Finance No. 8422. Application of the St. Louis-San Francisco 
Railway Co. for authority to issue and pledge $4,024,700 prior lien 
mortgage 5 per cent gold bonds, series B, to issue and pledge $543,- 
500 of refunding mortgage 4 per cent gold bonds, issued under the 
mortgage of the Kansas City, Ft. Scott & Memphis Railway Co., 
and issue $6,904,950 of consolidated mortgage 4% per cent gold bonds, 
series A, to pledge $6,485,700 thereof and to sell from time to time 
not exceeding $419,250 principal amount thereof. No arrangements 
have been made in connection with the disposition of the bonds in 
respect of which the application was made. 

Finance No. 8426, application of New York Central and the 
Michigan Central for authority to acquire control, by lease, of the 
Lansing Manufacturers’ Railroad at Lansing, Mich. The Lansing 
road, a terminal property, about 14 miles long, has been under the 
control and operation of the Michigan Central and New York Cen- 
tral since 1905. The operating agreement which is to be replaced 
by lease has expired. 

Finance No. 8427, application of R. M. Gring and George H. Ross, 
owners of a railroad extending from New Bloomfield Junction to New 
Germantown, Pa., and the Susquehanna River & Western Railroad 
Co., lessee, for permission to abandon 4 miles of line from Blain to 
New Germantown, Pa., because the timber to bring out which the 
road was built has been exhausted. 

Finance No. 8428. Chicago & Northwestern Railway Co. asks for 
authority to procure the authentication and delivery to it of $1,200,000 
of its general mortgage 4% per’cent gold bonds of 1987 to be held 
by the applicant until further order of the Commission. 

Finance No. 3351. Supplemental application of the American 
Niagara R. R. Corp. requesting the Commission to limit the authority 
granted by it in Finance No. 3148, 82 I. C. C. 420, so that not more 
than $64,300 of par value of stock may be issued. The original grant 
was for authority to issue $1,000,000 of stock to be used in construct- 
ing a line in Erie county, New York. Construction was begun in 1923, 
but owing to improvement of conditions around the Niagara frontier, 
the project was suspended. The $64,300 par value stock was issued 
by the applicant in the interest of the New York Central. 


EXTRA FARE TRAINS 


The New Haven, in its brief in No. 22735, in re extra fares 
on passenger trains, takes the unqualified position that the 
money derived from the extra fares on its de luxe trains is 
needed on account of the great increase in the expenses of the 
railroad in the last fourteen or fifteen years. It contends that 
the extra fares are just and reasonable for the service ren- 
dered. It asserts that the increased expenses would justify 
much higher fares than it had seen fit to apply on its limited 
trains. 


According to the brief, the exhibits of the New Haven 
showed that wages in the calendar year 1929 had increased 117 
per cent as compared with the test period for the three years 
ending June 30, 1917. A comparison of the same periods, the 
brief said, showed that material and supplies had increased 35 
per cent and that the composite increase for these items was 
95 per cent. 

Railway tax accruals, the brief declared, had increased 152 
per cent in the period from 1916 to 1929, while the total com- 
pensation of employes had increased from $33,583,965 in 1916 
to $56,924,326 in 1929, although the number of employes had 
decreased in that period from 35,040 to 30,978. The average 
compensation of each employe, the brief said, had increased 
from $958.45 in 1916 to $1,837.57 in 1929. 

“Such tremendous increases in items of operating expenses 
in conjunction with the serious decline in passenger traffic rev- 
enue,” declared the brief, “creates a serious problem for the 
company’s responsible executives. One of the remaining 
sources from which additional revenue can be procured without 
hardship to the public in general and which, in fact, receives 
hearty public support is the extra fare. . . . Bearing in mind 
the absence of any complaint against the extra fares published 
by the New Haven Railroad and the entire absence of any 
evidence that these charges are unreasonable, unduly preju- 
dicial or in any manner in violation of the interstate commerce 
act, this respondent urgently requests that the Commission 
make no finding as a result of this proceeding which would in 
any manner affect the revenue which may be received from 
this source.” 
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Individuality in Freight Cars 


Approximately a Half Billion Dollars Invested in Private Cars and Car Leasing Companies—Special 
Cars of Private Car Lines Provide Transportation for Finicky Commodities—Development of 
“Specialized” Car Brought About by Private Car Lines or Shipper Interests—Private 
Ownership of All Classes*of Equipment, Other Than Refrigerator and 


A \HERE are something 
over 300,000 freight 
cars in this country 

outside of those owned di- 

rectly by the railroads. The 

actual figure, as near as it 

can be obtained, is 312,140. 

Of that number, approx- 

imately 93,500 are owned 

by so-called railroad con- 
trolled refrigerator lines. 

The rest are almost entirely 

in the hands of independent 

private car lines and ship- 
pers and consist largely of 
refrigerator cars and tank 
cars, with smaller numbers 

—ranging up to two or 

three thousand—of cars of 

a large variety of types, 

principally of highly spe- 

cialized nature. 

The total investment 
in railroad cars, outside of 
those owned directly by the 


railroads, or by the railroad-controlled refrigerator lines, 
probably is in the neighborhood of $425,000,000. 
figure is arrived at by taking the total number of cars 
owned by the independent car lines and shippers—218,353 
—and multiplying it by 2,000, on the assumption that 


the average value of the 
cars is that many dol- 
lars. The modern refrig- 
erator car is said to 
cost about $3,000. Of 
course, it would not be 
correct to assume an 
average value for all 
working refrigerator 
cars equal to original 
cost. But original cost 
at the time of the last 
war was in the neighbor- 
hood of $4,500, and 
present average cost ap- 
pears to be definitely in 
excess of $3,000. The 
average cost of a tank 
car today is given as 
slightly less than $2,000. 
With that as a guide 
and the further know- 
ledge that there are a 
Substantial number of 
highly specialized cars 
to be accounted for that 
have an original cost 


Tank Cars, on Decline 


By HoMER H. SHANNON 





One end of highly developed car for bulk transportation of 

milk, provided by private car line. The loading and unloading 

equipment are shown; white metal fittings are used on the tank, 

and the car is equipped with passenger trucks for operation 
in passenger trains. 
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A surviving member of a lost race that numbered more than 1,000 

a few years back. Special equipment is, or was, required for a large 

number of commodities. It is largely supplied by the car leasing 

companies. The beer car was a refrigerator without ice bunkers 
and with other special features. 


considerably in excess 
of the figure for either 
the standard refrigerator 
or tank car, it was thought 
not altogether unreason- 
able to make the estimate 
on the basis indicated. At 
least no more satisfactory 
way of determining the de- 
sired round figure was 
known. The actual figure 
obtained by the multiplica- 
tion was 436,706,000— 
which, in this case, is to be 
considered so many dollars. 

A similar fumbling ef- 
fore to arrive at the total 
private “industry” invest- 
ment, including the prop- 
erty necessary to admin- 
ister the cars as well as the 
cars themselves brought a 
figure in excess of half a 
billion dollars. However 
well that may or may not 


represent the facts, it is fairly obvious that there is a 
substantial amount of capital and human effort tied up 
in giving shippers something they want in the way of 
vehicles adapted to rail movement, outside of what the 
railroads furnish them. That the investment is of that 


nature, seems a reason- 
able presumption. 


Efficient Use of 
Equipment 


One indication of 
what the shipper wants 
out of this capital is 
given in a statement by 
the head of one of the 
larger independent car 
lines, Erwin Brigham, 
president of the North 
American Car Corpora- 
tion. In response to 
questions, he was outlin- 
ing the general prin- 
ciples on which the car 
leasing business rests. 

“Think what a time 
the railroads would have 
if, for example, they 
were required to furnish 
a shipper at Waukeshaw, 
Wis., a glass-lined tank 
car, for transporting 
drinking water, within 
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forty-eight hours after that shipper requested it,” he said. “If 
the raliroads had to keep equipment of that kind on hand to 
meet any demand, from any shipper, at any point in the 
country within the usual period allowed for furnishing cars, 
it would mean an enormous investment in cars that would be 
idle ninety per cent or more of the time.” 

A single concern operating over the entire country has a 
much greater opportunity to utilize highly specialized equip- 
ment to advantage than 
has a railroad operat- 
ing in a restricted ter- 
ritory, he pointed out. 
The independent car 
line, he held, not only 
presents the most 
economical way to 
meet unusual shipper 
demands of that nature, 
but, through leasing or 
renting cars, the ship- 
per obtains exactly 
what he wants for the 
time he wants it, on 
the taxicab principle. 
He doesn’t have to 
maintain the car and 
there need be no over- 
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Somewhat similarly, the private car line ministers to the in- 
dividual needs of commodities and does away with the necessity 
for fitting all on the Procrustean bed of the standard box or 
gondola car. 


It may not be strictly true that the railroads are hurrying 
to rid themselves of a lot of equipment intended for particular 
shipper needs, as might be inferred from Mr. Ingalls’ state- 
ment. 


They have never had a great deal of equipment of that 
sort and, as pointed out 
by one railroad official, 
railroad ownership of 
refrigerator cars has in- 
creased enormously in 
the last ten or fifteen 
years. That increase 
is principally reflected, 
however, in _ cars 
operated by so-called 
railroad controlled car 
lines maintained as dis- 
tinct organizations 
apart from the trans- 
portation companies. 
In the sense that the 
operation of the cars 
is done by separate or- 
ganizations, Mr. Ingalls’ 








head for idle equip- ; 

ment. An all aluminum car used 
In its modern as- 

pects, the _ privately 


owned car is a typical expression of an age of specialization, 
according to J. K. Ingalls, who is at the head of the North 
Western Refrigerator Line, a privately owned company supply- 
ing the Chicago and North Western Railroad with the traveling 
ice boxes in which that road transports its perishable traffic. 
“Our business is so highly specialized,” he said, “that it demands 
an experienced personnel throughout, that can give special 
attention to the problems involved. Most railroads have found 
it wise to turn over to others the operation and maintenance of 
highly developed equipment, used exclusively for shipment of 
a limited number of 


I _in transportation of artic acetic acid, pure 
glycerine, and other commodities contaminated by contact with steel or iron. 


statement is true. Also, 
at least a related fact 
is that there appears 
to be an increase in the 
specialization of cars owned by the independent lines. But 
that, again, has to be qualified. There has been a decrease, 
in recent years, in private ownership of cars under most of the 
general classifications such as stock cars, gondolas, box cars, 
and the like. But, within the field of the tank car particularly, 
specially designed cars for the transportation of particular com- 
modities have been greatly multiplied. 

The largest of the independent car lines, the General Amer- 
ican Car Company, reports that it has special tank cars for 
more than fifty different commodities. There are steel tanks 

and there are alumi- 





commodities. num tanks; there are 

“The greatest riveted tanks and 
weakness of the entire welded tanks; there 
refrigerator transpor- are tank cars’ with 


tation business is the 
difficulty of maintaining 
the necessary skilled 
labor. We have to have 
men who understand 


refrigeration and_ re- 
frigerator cars. Ob- 
viously it would be 


impossible to maintain 
a staff of that class 
throughout the railroad 
industry and, for that 
reason, railroad shops 
can not be depended on 
to repair refrigerator 
cars satisfactory.” 

It was to considera- 
tions of that nature 
that he attributed a 
tendency on the part of 
railroad management to 
divest itself of owner- 
ship of highly special- 
ized equipment of all 
kinds. 


A_ Transportation 
Refinement 


As has been re- 
peated, perhaps to the 
point of triteness, the 
railroads are engaged 
in mass transportation. 
Whatever the facts are as to the present, they have in the past 
largely left the frills and refinements to outside agencies. Mr. 
Brigham compared the function of the private car line in freight 
transportation to that of the Pullman Company in the field of 
passenger transportation. By means of the leased car, the in- 
dividual shipper can indulge individual whims or can meet 
actual necessities of an unusual nature. George M. Pullman is 
credited with having made sleeping, while on a train, a possibil- 
ity and to have otherwise taken ‘torture’ out of early travel. 





Another illustration of the great specialization in tank cars provided by car 

leasing companies. The above car is a hammer forged, welded tank, insulated 

with cork, for transportation of various dangerous liquids. The outside metal 
shell encloses an inner tank virtually of one piece. 


single compartments 
and there are tank cars 
with two compartments, 
with four, and so on. 
Glass lined tanks have 
been built for trans- 
porting drinking water; 
refrigerated tanks, 
lined with glass, have 
been constructed for 
bulk milk transporta- 
tion. There are wooden 
tanks for transporting 
vinegar and _ pickles, 
and rubber or lead 
lined tanks for special 
purposes. There are, 
in fact, a variety of dif- 
ferent kinds of tank 
cars constructed for as 
many different uses. 

The all aluminum 
tank is one of the re- 
cent developments of 
the General American 
for transporting pure 
glycerine and one or 
two other special com- 
modities. A_ recently 
developed car for han- 
dling chlorine gas in 
small quantities has 
space for fifteen con- 
tainers with individual locking devices for each container. TIllus- 
trations might be added in large number. 

The development of new commercial uses for chemicals, or 
various waste products, frequently means that a new type car 
must be constructed. Other industry changes, either directly 
connected with marketing or with such matters as a new use for 
an old material may call the facilities of the car leasing com- 
pany into play. 

Not only are new types of cars provided by the private com- 
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panies, but through their efforts great improvements have been 
made in the refrigerator and tank cars. The enormous increase 
in the volume of perishable traffic and in the movement of 
petroleum and its products, as well as of numerous allied com- 
modities, has given the car lines a position of real importance 
in contemporary transportation. The refrigerator car of today, 
said Mr. Ingalls, is a very different instrument from that of 
twenty years ago. Though cost of the individual car has in- 
creased, more car is obtained for a dollar than formerly. The 
insulating quality has been improved, capacity and strength 
have been extended, new devices added and old ones perfected 
to facilitate performance of the car’s function. An assertion 
of his that might be surprising to the average individual was 
that the function of the refrigerator car was more that of pro- 
tecting from frost than from heat. The refrigerator car in 
general use is under ice not more than from 25 to 40 per cent of 
the time it is carrying a load. The rest of the time its tempera- 
ture resisting sides are serving to prevent attacks on the lading 
by low temperatures. 

“The principal reason for the private ownership of refriger- 
ator cars in the beginning,” says a report of the Federal Trade 
Commision on the private car lines, 1919 “was the fact that 
the railroads did not care to invest in that class of equipment 
while it was still in the experimental stage.” That seems to be 
equally true with respect to other specialized cars. 


Four Epochs of Car Ownership 


In sketching the history of the private car, that report makes 
an interesting division of railroad history. It defines the private 
car as one “not owned directly by a railroad company or Car- 
rier.” As to the private car and its relation to railroad history 
of the United States, it cuts the time between 1830 and 1920 
into four “epochs.” 

The first of those, roughly from 1830 to 1845, is called the 
“public highway period.” It was an outgrowth of the “turn- 
pike” system then prevailing, under which a great many of the 
highways were owned by individuals or the state and toll was 
charged for their use. It was some time after railroad Con- 
struction began that any clear realization began to take shape 
that cars and rails properly belonged under the same ownership. 
As a natural extension of the toll theory of highway operation, 
the notion was that the railroad company would provide the 
roadbed for the movement of individually owned vehicles. Most 
of those roads were, of course, single track affairs, and the 
results of attempts at uncontrolled, indiscriminate operation of 
those early rail vehicles occasioned a good many near tragedies, 
as well as humorous incidents. Spurs or switches were provided 
at intervals for the passage of two vehicles traveling in opposite 
directions. Markers called half-way posts were installed and 
the system required that when two drivers met between the 
spurs, the one who had reached the half-way post first was 
allowed to proceed in his own direction, while the other must 
reverse. Wrecks resulting from mad efforts to be “first” at the 
post were not infrequent. But by 1845 the railroads had bought 
up most of the privately owned equipment and the private car 
was dead for a period. 

The second “epoch” is called the “railroad ownership period.” 
It extended from 1845 to about the time of the Civil War. In 
this period, each railroad developed cars according to its own 
individuality. Through movement: of cars from one line to 
another was practically unknown. But the delays and difficulties 
occasioned in meeting the expanding needs of the commerce of 
the country brought on the third period. 

The period, from about 1860 to 1875, is called that of the 
“fast freight lines.” When it began there was little uniformity 
in track gauge and other physical facilities with which rail 
transportation was coriducted. The railroads had not learned to 
work together in filling a common public function and there were 
a great many wasteful counter efforts on their part, for which 
the public paid. So-called fast freight lines were created by 
private companies to provide through movement of equipment. 
Cars operated by these companies, when they originated, were 
equipped with removable trucks, so that the body with the lad- 
ing might be lifted from one set of trucks on one line to another 
on an adjoining line. Differences in gauge made that necessary. 
This for the first time gave the shipper a through movement of 
his goods by a single agency when more than one railroad was 
imvolved. The railroads gradually became interested in these 
lines, either through formation of lines by an association of 
railroads or purchase, and private ownership of the fast freight 
line had about disappeared by 1875. 

But, though operation of standard box cars or similar equip- 
ment by the private line disappeared, the private line found an- 
other field in the refrigerator car and such highly specialized 
equipment. Experiments with refrigerated shipments began in 
the early sixties, but it was not until about 1880 that the 
refrigerator car was produced or used on a substantial com- 
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mercial scale. The packing industry played the principle role 
in bringing that about. 

“The refrigerator car,” says the Federal Trade Commission 
report, “made possible the development of the great centralized 
packing industry.” It is equally apparent that it made possible 
the great sectional developments in raising fruits and veg- 
etables, and had an influence on other phases of life. Cal- 
ifornia and Florida might well join in singing, “You Made Me 
What I Am Today.” At least, they got a lot of effective adver- 
tising from displays of monster products of the fruit and veg- 
etable industry, which the refrigerator car nourished, at county 
fairs over Iowa, Missouri, and other central western states 
twenty or twenty-five years ago. 


The Tank Car, Etc. 


Development of the tank car by the petroleum industry took 
place about the time the refrigerator car was coming into com- 
mercial promise. When John D. Rockefeller began the business 
that makes it possible for him to give out shining new dimes to 
small boys and reporters, oil was shipped in drums or barrels. 
The oil industry developed the tank car, as the meat industry 
did the refrigerator, but, unlike the case with the latter, the 
railroad has never appropriated it as a part of its general equip- 
ment. Of the 160,000 or more tank cars in the country, the 
railroads probably own less than 10,000. Those they do own 
are not part of the equipment available to the public, but are a 
part of their facilities as one of the largest classes of shippers 
in the country, in servicing the transportation machine. The 
latest figures available indicate that there are 154,171 privately 
owned tank cars in the country, of which 15,699 are of “special” 
construction, designed for particular commodities. 

One of the early companies, in a field almost entirely aban- 
doned by the private line now, was the Mather Humane Stock 
Transportation Company, organized in 1881 to minister to the 
special transportation needs of live stock. Alonzo C. Mather, 
founder of the company, is credited with being one of the few 
men who have acquired substantial fortunes out of giving 
expression to humanitarian motives. The frequently disastrous 
results of shipping cattle and other live animals in equipment 
used at the time is said to have given him the determination to 
construct cars that would perform that commercial office 
humanely. 

Numerous other companies have been engaged in that busi- 
ness since then, but the Mather company, now the Mather Stock 
Car Company, was the only one able to operate stock cars 
profitably for a long period. Stock cars owned by private lines 
in 1914 numbered 16,674. That has dropped to 1,916, according to 
figures for May of this year. 

Other equipment owned by the private lines at present in- 
cludes 16,088 hopper cars; 2,807 poultry cars; 1,245 flat cars; 
1,377 gondolas; 441 box cars, and a few of other classifications 
such as automobile and furniture cars. These figures include 
cars owned by the three types of private lines—railroad con- 
trolled, shipper-owned, and independent or car leasing company. 
Private ownership of all classes of cars under the general head- 
ings has decreased in the last ten years, except in the case of 
refrigerator and tank cars. 


Private Lines Not Regulated 


The private lines are almost entirely free of regulation by 
the Commission or other governmental agencies. The only 
authority the Commission has over them is through control of 
the railroads. That is true despite the fact that the Commission 
has shown an interest in their activities almost since its in- 
ception and has conducted a number of investigations into their 
activities. The Hepburn act of 1906 gave the Commission con- 
trol over charges for icing refrigerator cars and other refrigera- 
tion charges, which are performed by some of the larger private 
lines, and an amendment to the transportation law in 1917 gave 
it the power to determine a reasonable mileage allowance to 
be paid the owner by the railroads. At present that allowance 
is two cents a mile for refrigerator cars; 14% cents for tank, coal, 
and live poultry cars; one cent for heater cars, horse cars, and 
stock cars; and six mills on all others. 

The car leasing company has two sources of revenue. They 
are the rental charge assessed the leasing shipper or railroad, 
which is the “backbone” of the industry, and the mileage allow- 
ance from the railroad, sometimes accruing to shipper and some- 
times to the car line, which accumulates for every mile the car 
travels over rail lines, whether the movement is loaded or empty. 

According to at least one representative of the railroads, 
the carriers are swinging sharply to the view that their busi- 
ness is transportation and the whole of the job; but, on the 
other hand, they are disinclined to do anything to a car that 
will take it out of general circulation. It is that last, along with 
other facts, that gives the private car line its place in the 
contemporary transportation picture. 
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RAIL AND WATER TRANSPORTATION 


(By Baxter L. Brown in Proceedings of the American Society of 
Engineers) 
In accepting the Hoover medal on April 8, 1930, President 
Hoover stated: 


With the development of our great national tools, our engines, 
our railways, our automobiles, our steamships, our electric power 
and a score of other great implements, together with the supplies of 
material upon which they depend, the engineer has added vastly to 
the problem of government, for government must see that the control 
of these tools and these materials are not misused to limit liberty 
and freedom, that they advance and do not retard equality of oppor- 
tunity among all our citizens. * * * But when the problems which 
these great tools create come to the door of government, they are at 
once emotional problems, * * *. Our greatest difficulty in dealing with 
these problems of government is when the emotion comes first. Facts 
and the technical knowledge come but slowly or are often lost in a 
sea of embittered controversy. 


Trapsportation has been one of the greatest problems of 
mankind since the earliest days and will so continue until 
the end of time. Competition of the various methods of trans- 
portation is the best incentive for its constant improvement, but 
such competition must be along fair and just lines, or it will 
be “misused to limit liberty and freedom” and “retard equality 
of opportunity amongst all citizens.” It was this thought that 
caused the passage of the Sherman act. 

Owners of the best and shortest routes, where the cost of 
transportation is naturally less than by any other route, should 
be protected in their advantage and allowed to profit by their 
foresight in being the first in the field or by their sagacity in 
securing the best available facilities. Obviously they will get 
the “cream” of the business and competing lines must be satis- 
filed with the less desirable class of business and they must 
handle it for a smaller margin of profit. It would be palpably 
unjust for the government to interfere and endeavor to reduce 
or remove the natural advantage enjoyed by the owner of the 
best system so that others could continue in operation. 

“Equality of opportunity” does not mean that any individual 
should refrain from exercising his talents for his own benefit 
in order that another person less fortunate in ability should 
have a better chance to acquire the desirable things in life; 
nor, having possession of these better things, whether acquired 
through his own exertion or by inheritance, is it necessary for 
an individual to relinquish these advantages for the benefit of 
others less energetic or less farsighted than himself or than 
those that have gone before him. 

The daily newspapers of April 26, 1930, reported that the 
House of Representatives had passed the river and harbor bill, 
carrying $15,000,000 for improvement of the Missouri River be- 
tween Kansas City, Mo., and Sioux City, Iowa. It is question- 
able weather all the freight carried on the river between these 
two points during the period, 1930 to 1950, will be worth that 
much. Does anyone believe that a proposition to spend that 
amount of money on that stretch of river for the purpose of 
putting it into condition to carry freight in competition with 
the railroads could be put before any group of financiers or 
bankers with the slightest hope of getting any favorable con- 
sideration? 

There seems to be a disposition to bolster up unprofitable 
enterprises by subsidizing them by the government, state or 
city. From the standpoint of economical and efficient manage- 
ment there is no reason for the existence of any institution, out- 
side those classed as charitable ,which is not self-sustaining. 

Upon whether one views the relation between rail and Mis- 
sissippi River transportation from the emotional or from the 
clearly commercial standpoint depends the answer as to whether 
river transportation, as exemplified by the government’s experi- 
ment under the name of the Inland Waterways Corporation, is 
a success or a failure. 

This governmental agency is engaging in unfair competition 
in the attempt to demonstrate that it is a commercially profit- 
able enterprise. In the preparation of financial statements to 
be used in support of this argument no consideration is given 
to certain expenditures which would necessarily be included by 
a prvately owned enterprise, such as interest on investment, and 
taxes. The enterprise is profitable only to those who are so 
fortunately situated as to be able to take advantage of its arbi- 
trary rate of 80 per cent of the rail rate. 

An examination of the published reeords of the corporation 
shows that 1928 was apparently the best year, when a net in- 
come of $327,712 is indicated. If in this year the corporation 
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had been required to pay taxes in the same ratio as the rail- 
roads (6.37 per cent of their gross revenues) its expenses would 
have been increased $427,272. If interest at 5 per cent had been 
charged on the depreciated value of its equipment there would 
have been an additional charge, to expenses, of $785,647, making 
a total of $1,212,919. This indicates an actual loss of nearly 
$900,000. 

The corporation’s annual report for 1923 states that Con- 
gress had appropriated, up to 1923, nearly $750,000,000 to create 
navigable streams and canals. It is not stated what portion of 
this could properly be allocated to the channels used by the 
corporation. Interest on this sum at 5 per cent is $37,500,000, 
a substantial part of which is properly chargeable to the cor- 
poration’s operation and enters into the cost of transportation 
furnished. It is paid by the taxpayers as a whole and not by 
the shippers using the service. 

No part of the maintenance of the channels used is charged 
against the corporation. This expense is unknown, but if it is 
assumed that a proper charge for this feature would be in the 
same ratio as the maintenance of way and structures expendi- 
tures for Class I railroads for 1928 (13.71 per cent of gross rev- 
enues), the corporation’s expense would be increased $919,608. 

Attention is called to the loan of $880,000 to municipalities 
and the fact that the terminals of the corporation have been 
in large part furnished by the municipalities served. The cor- 
poration’s chairman, before the appropriations committee, men- 
tions fourteen cities that have expended a total of $24,000,000 
in providing terminals. 

It is evident, therefore, that the actual costs of operating 
the corporation for 1928 are understated to the extent of at 
least $1,800,000. It the traffic had been handled by rail at charges 
25 per cent in excess of those of the Corporation the increase 
in cost would have been $1,677,000, or a net saving to the public 
of $123,000, exclusive of interest charges on funds used to pro- 
vide channels. 

The public, not the shipper, assumes these omitted costs 
and on a commercial basis they must be considered in deter- 
mining the cost of transportation furnished. As nothing is in- 
cluded for profit in this comparison the prospect of persuading 
a private corporation to undertake the operation is not en- 
couraging. 

There has been a growing tendency to put the government 
into business, from the operation of railroads to the introduc- 
tion, in the present Congress, of an act to permit engineers of 
the bureau of public roads to serve Latin-American governments 
while remaining under full pay by the United States govern- 
ment. This is a case of proposed subsidizing of. engineers in 
direct competition with legitimate business and is parallel with 
the government’s subsidizing of waterway transportation. 

The government’s experiment in river transportation has 
reached a point that changes the problem from one of transpor- 
tation to the larger and broader one of the government’s engaging 
in business in direct competition with private enterprise. Is the 
foundation being laid for the nation to become another Russia, 
with all that the name implies, or is the United States govern- 
ment to continue dedicated to the protection of “life, liberty, 
and the pursuit of happiness?” 


INLAND WATERWAY FREIGHT 


(The present status of transportation in the United States—By John 
H. Frederick, assistant professor of Commerce and Transportation, 
University of Pennsylvania.) 

Some interesting facts regarding the present status of 
inland-waterway freight transportation in the United States are 
to be ascertained from a detailed study and analysis of a recent 
publication of the United States Department of Commerce.* 
This publication consists simply of a list or directory of the 
transportation companies operating on the various inland water- 
ways of the United States, exclusive of the Great Lakes, and 
covers the operations and equipment of such carriers. The in- 
formation, however, is merely listed and not tabulated in a 
way to give a picture of the present situation on our inland- 
waterways. 

Tabulating the information in this directory we find that 
there were 478 inland waterway transportation lines that fur- 
nished the Department of Commerce with data concerning their 
operations. Of these 200 reported themselves as common car- 
riers, offering their services to the public for the transportation 
of freight or freight and passengers and usually publishing @ 
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freight-rate tariff. Ninety-eight reported themselves as contract 
carriers doing business on a purely contract basis and not publish- 
ing freight-rate tariffs; the greater proportion of these being tow- 
ing companies. Companies reporting themselves as private 
carriers, operating transportation lines principally for the pur- 
pose of transporting commodities in connection with their own 
business, numbered 187. 

Regular scheduled services were reported as being con- 
ducted by 226 carriers—that is, by 26 private and contract car- 
riers in addition to the common carriers. The 252 other carriers 
perform only irregular service. The lines that reported them- 
selves as carrying only freight numbered 372, which includes the 
42 strictly towing companies. Freight and passengers are 
handled by 105 carriers. 

That the waterways are still primarily important for the 
transportation of bulk commodities is proved by the fact that 
354 of the reporting carriers state that the major part of their 
business comes from such cargo, while 124 carriers are interested 
in carrying general merchandisé as well as bulk commodities. 

The most significant fact developed from a study of this 
directory, however, is concerned with the question of joint rail 
and waterway routes and rates. In spite of the fact that it is 
now quite generally recognized that the inland waterways of 
this country are an integral part of our transportation system 
and, as such, should freely interchange traffic with the railroads 
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and that through routes and rates are absolutely essential to 
the life of water carriers, only 62 inland-waterway transportation 
lines have joint rates with railroads. These are listed in the 
table herewith and it will be seen that of them eleven are owned 
and controlled by railroad companies. There are, therefore, 138 
common carriers performing regular service without joint 
rates with rail lines. 

Under existing laws the Interstate Commerce Commission is 
the principal agency through which the cooperation of rail and 
water carriers is to be accomplished. The Commission can take 
no action, however, until suitable application for particular joint 
rail-and-water routes and rates has been made to it and appropri- 
ate hearing held. It is only natural that most applications 
should come from water carriers rather than from railroads. 
The Inland Waterways Corporation (Mississippi-Warrior 
Service), the Federal Barge Line, has taken the lead in filing 
such applications with the Commission. It would appear, how- 
ever, that the expense of bringing and arguing such matters 
before the Commission and the time required for decisions was 
proving a handicap to acquiring joint rail-and-water routes and 
rates on the part of private enterprise in common carrier service 
on our inland waterways. 


+U. S. Department of Commerce—Domestic Commerce Series No. 
32 ‘“Inland-Waterway Freight Transportation Lines in the United 
States.’’ Washington, 1930. 


HAVING JOINT RATES WITH RAILROADS 


Name of Line or Co, Waterways on Which Operated Traffic Railroads With Which Co. Has Joint Rates 
American Barge Line Co............. Ohio and Mississippi Rivers....... WE n0cavoss L. & N.; Ll. H. & St. L.; Il. Cent.; So. Ry.; C. & E. I. 
Arrow Transportation Co.............. Ohio and Renn. Rivers............. ee Cc. B. & @:3; &. Cont; ©. & Be. LL 
Baltimore & Phila. Steamboat Co..... Delaware River, Chesapeake Bay..Frt. and Pas...A. C. L.; S. A. L.; So. Ry.; Nor. So. Ry. 

Baltimore Steam Packet Co........... SE aaa ea Frt. and Pas...See Guthrie’s I. C. C. No. 41. 

Baltimore & Virginia Steamboat Co..Chesapeake Bay ...............05: Frt. and Pas...See Baltimore & Eastern Tariff I. C. C. No. 34. 

Oy Cees "SEE, Eivccnesscccvccseve BAM PLANNED: BAY... .ccccccccecese Frt. and Pas...P. & S. R. Ry. 

Benton Transportation Co............ ee Oe N..P. Ry. 

Border Line Trans. Co...........0s- as eT eae eer eee a See Guthrie’s I. C. C. No. 38. 

i ere Pere err ee PO TENE is kcwewccsecwesues PWOUNMG 0660008 See Henshall’s I. C. C. No. 8. 

Buxton Tams ..cece CRIS Nedes Kieeee a 8 arr ere Frt. and Pas...Penna. R. R.; N. S. R. R. 

Ee oa San Francisco Bay ............0.. Frt. and Pas...Sac. No.; Cent. Cal. Trac. 

ew... ee aa eee ES Ue PUGMEMG svcccves Nor. So. R. R. 

*Central Vermont Trans. Co.......... Lone Teland Bound «oo. cccccccscss PYOUBME .20.sc00k, ae Com. Pet Aeon: C.F. A. W. T. ins Teanecent. 
Chesapeake & Dela. Steamboat Co...Chesapeake Bay and Dela. River..Freight ........ W. B. & A. Electric. 

Chesapeake Steamship Co............ COORD. TORT sc ccccccecncceve cs Frt. and Pas...So.; A. C. L.; Nor. So.; Nor. & W.; C. & O.; Virginian; 

’ 2 ; B. & O.; Penna. R. R. 

*Chicago & Eastern Ill. R. R......... 2, rer PPOIOIG 6 0.cs:0.00% C.& &. i. Tarte i. C. C. 36. 
Cumberiand Trans. Co... .....ccsesese CUMIDOTINME. TIVEE 200.6. cscscceces Frt. and Pas...So. Ry. 
ee Serer rr Bayou Terrebone, etc............. PROMEIG occ20000 ~en & & & 
Damiels PRirHeld LANG... .....000000:000cAOOMNOEN® DOUG occ iciccccsevccecens Frt. and Pas...Nor. So. R. R. 
DOtPGat=IN. ZX. “TOAMMIE CO... cccscccves N. ¥. State Barg~e Camal......cccee ty eee Western Trunk Lines. 
Diamond O. Navigation Co........... ae rr PROUEME 5000 cee See Diamond O. Tariff. 
Eastern Carolina Trans. Co.......... RTPOTARTIO BOURE occ cc cccccewcsees Frt. and Pas...Index I. C. C. No. 17. 
SS es er ree |. errr eee Frt. and Pas...Nor. So. Ry. 
*Hartford & N. Y. Trans. Co......... Lone Tsland Sound ......o.ccccccces prt, ané Pas...0. 2: HN. 2.3.G. N.: &._P. 
Hudson River Navigation Corp....... SE I cco bccn sev ergeeseene Frt. and Pas...See H. & N. Y. T. Co. Tariff Index I. C. C. No. 191. 
Hulett TraRsportation Co0...cccscccses OSS errr roe err tl eee See H. R. N. Co. Tariff Index No. .., I. C. C. No. A-8. 
*ilinois Central ByStem......cccscccece Mississippi and Ohio Rivers....... Frt. and Pas...B. & O. R. R. 
Wilinols River Packet Co. ........0060 PE UE bv oa HGS Gee. seeacnie 2, eae ..OoOmv...aic RS MONA. BR. Rs SP. 
Inland Waterways Corp. (Federal All lines in and out of Pekin, IIl. 
PE ED vv ccccene ces ceusncecas Mississippi and Warrior Rivers....Freight ........Most connecting lines. 
Island Belt Steamship Co....... cee. Puget Sound ....-..csscccssccocee. i ee G. N.; N. P.; U. P.; M. St. P. & P. 
Island Transoprtation Co............. — Ry: ee a ee W. P. Ry. 
Kitsap County Navigation Co......... Puget SOUNG ......cccscccccssscves Frt. and Pas...Transcontinetal I, C. C. No. 1220. 
Lake Charles & Gulf Trans. Co...... Mermentau River .............+-.- er S. Fw P: &. C. &. 
ee a rr ree Lakes Eustis & Harris............. Ey eee Sw. a 
“Maine Central BR. R. CO.cccsecsevces POO BE ib s.ncd0swedcdseccneee Frt. and Pas...See M. C. R. R. Tariffs Index I. C. C. No. C4237. 
Merchants & Miners Trans. Co....... Coastwise (Atlantic) ............+. Frt. and Pas...See M. & M. T. Co. Tariff I. C. C. No. 1183. 
Merchants TANS. CO. <cccccsececessecs Puget Sound .........--secessccees Freight ........N. P.; U. P.; G. N. 
*Missouri Pacific R. R. Co............ Mississippi River .............-.4.. i. es All connecting lines. 
*New England Steamship Co.......... Coastwise (Atlantic) .............. Frt. and Pas...See N. Y. N. H. & H. Tariff Index I. C. C. F-29990. 
Norfolk & Washington, D. C., Steam-Chesapeake Bay .....-......+.008. Frt. and Pas...See Guthrie’s I. C. C. No. 41. 

NN TT TT Potomac River ........ stececcccces ; 

Ohio & Mississippi Trans. Co......... Mississippi. and Ohio Rivers....... co pre: i. K.: C. &@ ft. Bs 6. CS. 
*Oregon-Washington R. R. & Nav. Co.Columbia and Snake Rivers........ eee U. P. ; 
Passamaquoddy Ferry & Nav. Co....Passamaquoddy Bay .......-.+++-- Frt. and Pas...See P. F. & N. Co. Tariff Index I. C. C. No. 2, 
*Petaluma & Santa Rosa R. R. Co...San Francisco Bay ........-.....+. Frt. and Pas...See P. & S. R. R. Tariff Index I. C. C. No. 54. 
Puget Sound Freight Lines.......... POR BENE Acne acts eececwsscsvens Frt. and Pas...Northern transcontinentals. 
Red Collar Steamboat Co.........--. Lake Coeur WAIONE. ......0.cccceve Frt. and Pas...N. P.; S. C. & P.; C. M. St. P. & P.; U. P. 
Roanoke River Line...................Albemarle Sound ...........+.+ee. Freight .........4. 8; RB. RB. 
Sacremento Navigation Co............ Sacramento River .......ccccccces FYOIGME ...2000. Sacremento Northern. 
St. Louis and Tenn. River Packet Co. Tennessee River .......--s+s+seeees Frt, and Pas...I.C.;C. B. &Q.; LL. & N.; N. C. & St. L; So. Ry. 
Salmon Creek Line..:..............-.- Albemarle Sound ...........+++see- Freight ........ N. S. R. R. 
Saugerties & N. Y. Steamboat Co....Hudson River .......-.+++seeeeee Freight ........ DL. & W. 
Seaport Navigation Co.........++.+-- Passamaquoddy Bay  &. wv. MB. CC, 
*Southern Pacific Co.......-.se.sseee- Sacramento River ...........sse0. i 2S eS it Sl Bd 
Spring Lake Packet Co........----+++ Illinois River. .......seeesesseeeeee i See I. C. C. Tariff No. 55. 
Starin New Haven Line............-- Lone Tsien Bound... .. 2.0. 0+00600% i - L. & W.; B. & O. 
eS ES PTT rrr ere St. Helen's BOUMNE 2.2... scccivees DU cccsscescs Gy Ba : - 
Transmarine Corpn.......----e++eeeees Hudson “i nen N. Y. StateFreight ........ See I. C. C. Tariff Nos. 34 and 37. 

Barge Canal ...cccccccccvcvses i F ? 
Trenton & Phila. Steamboat Co....... Delaware River ....cccsccccccscsces Freight ........ C. & 6: B%. & W.; Be. Ry.; A. C. a: GB. A. tas KH. GB. 
Ce eee AlmOmmATIS BOUME .200 occ ccensccsces Frt. and Pas...N. S. R. -R. | : . 
*Western Pacific R. R. Co........-.... San Francisco Bay ........-+++++: Frt. and Pas...See W. P. Tariff Index I. C. C. No. 349. 
Western Transportation Co...........- Willamette & Columbia Rivers....Freight ........ 0. W. RK. BR. & N. Co.; &. P.; 0. BB. N. P.; G. NM. 


*Railroad owned and controlled lines. 





BARGE LINE MISFORTUNES 


(N. Y. Journal of Commerce) 


When the government-owned Mississippi-Warrior River 
Barge Line published its deficits a short time ago, it cheerfully 
announced that it was blazoning a water highway for other 
private lines to follow. The government line representatives 





profess to be both willing and glad to abdicate business tto 
private agencies—so much so that deficits have apparently come 
to be regarded as signs of merit. Losses are incurred at the 
expense of the taxpayer for the sake of encouraging competitors. 

This reasoning is almost too esoteric for the average man 
to digest, because he wonders how deficits can be made to 
induce competitive emulation. We will become still more skep- 
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AT BUFFALO, N. ¥.— AT PHILADELPHIA— 
KEYSTONE WAREHOUSE COMPANY MERCHANTS’ WAREHOUSE COMPANY 
W. J. Bishop, General Superintendent Snowden Henry, Superintendent 
Seneca and Hamburg Streets 10 Chestnut Street e th: 
Strictly modern warehouses located at the hub of the wholesale and Eleven mammoth warehouses strategically located in the principal ht w: 
retail districts. They are served by all railroads, the Great Lake steamers, tributing sections throughout the city, with a floor space of 1,3009%2,20 


New York Barge Canal lines and all suburban trucking companies. square feet. All are served by Pennsylvania Railroad sidings. We att ificat 
General warehousing with pool-car distribution and cartage facilities. 


. + Deg 
Fifty cars per day capacity insures rapid handling. All freight is loaded foremost qpenmess of public warehouses and are equipped ™ : Be of 
and delivered under cover, which guarantees against damage from the any kind of service incident to the handling of package freight. y No 
elements. insurance rates—liberal allowances on stored goods. 
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Thousands of barrels of apples await export shipment at the Norfolk Tidewater Terminals 


Ag-storing-shipping 


DRFOLK, VA.— 
NORFOLK TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


J. A. Moore, Manager 


e three piers, each 1,300 feet long, four open bulkhead berths 
nt warehouses served by depressed tracks and concrete drives 
2,200,000 square feet of floor space. The receiving, delivering 
ification yards have a capacity of over 4,000 cars. The terminal 
ped with every modern device for the rapid and economical 

of all classes of cargoes. There is no lighterage—property is 
y Norfolk’s eight trunk-line railroads. 


TIDEWATER TERMINALS 


ice-President and General Manager 
17 State Street 


yo mode ble-decked piers located within the free lighter- 
e limits ##* via all railroads. Slips 250 feet wide afford 
icker do@@cking, faster arrival and departure. There is 
- Lighter fF ttions—no piling—maximum dispatch—fire- 
oof stom ship. There is no trucking or transfer cost 
d the sing charges are exceedingly low. 


T CHI 


shard DI Traffic Manager, 1646 Transportation Bldg. 


AT PHILADELPHIA— 


PHILADELPHIA TIDEWATER TERMINAL 
G. M. Richardson, General Manager and Treasurer, 10 Chestnut St. 


The largest terminal on the Atlantic seaboard. Here fifteen of the 
largest ocean-going cargo carriers can be worked and berthed simul- 
taneously. Two reinforced concrete and steel fireproof warehouses pro- 
vide over 1,000,000 square feet of excellent storage space with the 
lowest possible insurance rates. Exceptional facilities for the handling 
of both general and bulk cargoes. The railroad storage yard adjacent to 
the pier has capacity for 500 cars. There is also a 25-acre lot joining 
the pier for the storage and distribution of lumber. 
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Each year brings an increased population to the shores of the 
Chesapeake Bay and many of the new and old residents are mak- 
ing use of motor boats to travel up and down the bay for busi- 
launching, 
several of these boats which recently arrived over the Western 
Maryland Railway at Port Covington Terminal, Baltimore, were 


ness and pleasure. In order to prevent damage in 


launched by electrically operated traveling cranes. The most 
recent arrival was a single cabin cruiser, built in Michigan for 
a resident of the eastern shore of Maryland. This boat, which 
was 38 feet long, with 11 foot beam, weighing 14,000 pounds, 
arrived at Port Covington Terminal on a flat car, was launched 
within an hour after the car was placed, and was soon speeding 
down the bay. Special tackle has been provided for the purpose 
so that the most particular owner will be unable to find a mark 
on the white sides of his new speed boat. 


tical of the beneficent stimulus of government example when 
he hears that barge service on the Warrior River has been 
suspended for several weeks by a damaged lock while the “dry- 
ing up” of the Mississippi has recently prevented the barge 
line from handling more than a million bushels of grain offered 
for export. The Mississippi has dropped to a stage of 4.2 feet 
in places, so that the government’s report of a maintained effi- 
ciency of 60 per cent is not bad under the circumstances. 

It is only natural that the railway publicity organizations 
should call attention to these facts with hardly concealed com- 
placency. The misfortunes of the government lines constitute 
no:argument against the development of water transport, which 
is ‘for. some purposes highly desirable and relatively cheap. 
The facts do show, however, that our inland waterways cannot 
be relied upon all year round to offer the steady service pro- 
vided by land. Such being the case, the dependable all-year- 
round transport agencies are entitled to protection against 
sporadic cut-rate competition from heavily subsidized water 
routes maintained by the nation’s taxpayers. 


NEW FORM OF EXHIBITS 


Editor The Traffic World: 

I have noted with much interest the letter of A. L. Vogl 
in The Traffic World relative to the compilation of exhibits 
by carriers showing the revenue per ton-mile and per car-mile 
computed over actual route of movement, especially in cases 
where reparation is involved. 

Apparently, the carriers are prepared to resist to the last 
any effort on the part of the shipping public to secure the 
protection of the short-line basis for rates in cases of this kind; 
therefore, for their own protection, it would appear that it is 
incumbent upon all shippers to adhere as closely as possible 
to routes where the mileage at least approaches the actual 
short line and to ignore any and all solicitation involving 
routes of any circuity whatever. 

We have just finished hearings on a number of cases and 
in each of them the carriers have laid particular stress on 
the feature pointed out by Mr. Vogl, arguing that it was un- 
reasonable to expect the carriers to handle shipments via routes 
specified by the shipper on any other basis than the actual 
mileage via such routes. Their stand is logical and there are 
unquestionably sound reasons for their insistence, so, as pointed 
out above, for our own protection, we should refrain from 
promiscuous routing at the solicitation of our railroad friends 
and stick to the direct routes open to us. 

C. B. Curlee, 

Vice-President and General Manager, Southern Traffic Assn., 

Ine. 

Knoxville, Tenn., August 4, 1930. 
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STORE DOOR DELIVERY 


The trunk line railroads have abandoned, for the present at 
least, all idea of adopting a store-door pickup and delivery 
system. The presidents’ conference committee, consisting of 
the executives of the trunk line railroads, met in the president’s 
room at the Pennsylvania Terminal and received a report from 
its subcommittee, headed by J. W. Roberts, assistant vice-presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has been studying the 
subject. It was decided to consider the report for the rest of 
the summer. No intimation was given as to what the report 
contained and no date was set for resumption of the meetings. 

It was stated, however, that it is the intention of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad and the Lehigh Valley Railroad to modify 
their present method of handling freight by trucking goods 
from Jersey City to their inland station at Laight Street, near 
West Street, and there stop their delivery. It will then remain 
for shippers to send their own trucks there to pick up freight 
or by arrangement with their own trucking company to have it 
fetched from that point. At that point the responsibility of 
the railroad will end. 

The difference between this system and that which has 
been in use is that the railroad through its own trucking arrange- 
ments had the goods delivered to its inland station and from 
that point their trucking company, with whom they had a con- 
tract, would deliver it to its ultimate destination for an extra 
charge to the shipper. Now the shipper will have to make his 
Own arrangements. There will be no chance of holding against 
the railroad any discrimination made in trucking rates for 
service beyond the inland station. 

The Baltimore & Ohio Railroad has intimated that for the 
present it is going to hold its hand. It will not resume its 
modified store-door delivery system, put into force on Pier 21, 
East River, on July 15, which led to the present tangle. It will 
watch what the other railroads do. The Erie and other rail- 
roads also propose to see first how the other roads propose to 
handle the situation and how such handling works out. 

The New York Central does not propose to make any 
changes in its present system. It considers it is in a strong 
position what with its own freight yards, stations and terminals 
in Manhattan, so that it can give satisfactory service to shippers. 

One of the railroad executives present at the conference, 
who withheld his name from publication, said that the time is 
not yet ripe for store-door delivery, but that at some time or 
other it might come because it had some good points and might 
be an improvement on the present system, since constructive 
delivery stations have been abolished. 

The Port Authority of New York has declared that to make 
the union inland freight station at Fourteenth Street and 
Ninth Avenue a complete success it will be necessary to install 
the store-door delivery system, but the station and terminal will 
not be ready for another two years or more. 


BROOKLYN ASKS UNION TERMINAL 


The Brooklyn Chamber of Commerce, headed by John E. 
Ruston, and business interests of Brooklyn have started a 
movement to. secure a union passenger terminal for Brooklyn, 
in order to give the city direct access to western rail routes. 
In discussing the project Mr. Ruston said that Brooklyn is 
entitled to the facilities which a union passenger terminal would 
provide, by reason of its increase of population to nearly 
3,000,000 people, as compared with the decrease in the population 
of Manhattan. ° 

The present agitation has been brought about, it is said, 
by the new drive of the North River Bridge Company to obtain 
permission of the War Department to build a bridge over the 
Hudson River to bring rail lines now terminating in New Jersey 
into a union terminal in the vicinity of West 57th street, Man- 
hattan. Mr. Ruston’s idea is that the plan for a union terminal 
in Brooklyn be developed in concrete form, either by extension 
of the North River Bridge line or a bridge over or under the 
Narrows or by some other approach that will provide a direct 
line into Brooklyn that will be available to all the western 
lines, such as the Baltimore & Ohio, Lackawanna, Erie, Lehigh 
and others, which at present have no rails east of the harbor. 

“Today we have no railroad facilities to points outside of 
Long Island other than a bus terminal of the Baltimore & Ohio 
Railroad,’ Mr. Ruston said. “Congestion of rapid transit fa 
cilities and of the streets makes it more difficult all the time 
to reach the Grand Central and Pennsylvania terminals 
Manhattan.” 

As part of the campaign to bring about the proposed estab 
lishment of a union rail station in Brooklyn, Mr. Ruston has 
sounded out the feeling of well-known Brooklyn business mé2. 
He stated that as far as he had gone he found Brooklyn sent 
ment strong for the proposed union terminal. As yet no silé 
has been suggested and no plans have been drawn for such 
a terminal. 
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Traffic and Sales Functions 


Seventeenth of a Series of Articles on the Relations Between Transportation, Production and Market- 
ing, by Prof. L. C. Sorrell, University of Chicago 


HE present article continues and concludes the dis- 

cussion of the relationship between the traffic and 

selling functions which was carried on in the two 
preceding articles of this series. 

The traveling salesman has been an important 
marketing functionary in the commercial life of the 
United States for over half a century. The scattered and 
fragmentary evidence concerning the growth of the prac- 
tice of sending out “drummers” apparently has not been 
gathered together and interpreted—hence, a correct his- 
torical perspective is largely lacking. 

One might hazard the guess that the traveling sales- 
man, like advertising, came into greater prominence with 
the rapid advance of the railroad as a means of com- 
munication. Some look for his immediate origins in the 
United States in the official “greeters,” whose task it 
was to meet the incoming country merchants on their 
arrival for the purpose of replenishing stocks and usher 
them into the houses of the wholesale firms which they 
represented. Competition among rival greeters forced 
them to board the passenger conveyances and “greet? ’the 
buyers farther and farther from the trading center. 
Others seek his origin in the traveling credit men who, in 
the general financial disorganization prevalent in the 
United States after 1835, went about the country report- 
ing on the credit of retail concerns in the interior. At 
any rate, a tendency appears about the middle of the 
century for the buyers to remain a home and for the 
sellers to reach them by means of traveling salesmen. 
Commercial papers of the 1850’s speak of the traveling 
salesmen as an innovation in the commercial life of the 
nation. 

With such a change in practice, the expense of buy- 
ing trips would be replaced by the expense of selling trips. 
Presumably some economy would result when, say, fifty 
merchants remained at home and a single commercial 
traveler brought them information about goods, gave 
them advice on selling methods, and obtained orders. In 
time the expense would increase as the yearly or twice 
yearly trips of buyers were followed by the more fre- 
quent calls of the drummer, under the stress of competi- 
tion; and the enormous growth of market specialties and 
technical goods in recent years would probably further 





1The 1920 census of the United States, census of occupations, 
reports under the heading of ‘“‘Trade,’’ a total of 179,320 commercial 
travelers. In the 1922 hearings before the committee on interstate 
and foreign commerce of the House of Representatives, on the sub- 
ject of mileage books, representatives of organizations of commercial 
travelers declared their organizations had a membership of 650,000. 
The same spokesman declared that the average ¢ommercial traveler 
covered some 13,500 miles per annum and that a “conservative 
estimate” of the revenues accruing to the a from commercial 
travelers placed that sum at $484,000,000. (In 192} total passenger 
revenue of the railroads was $1,166,000,000.) The basig for this estimate 
Was not shown. It was denied by railroad spokesmen, but the basis 
for the denial also was not shown. 

*This is but one phase of the general problem of territorial sales 
organization. It would seem that, in the general territorial layout, 
whether for supervision, branch house operation, or salesmen’s itin- 
eraries, transportation matters should receive careful attention. The 
following comment from Bulletin No. 20, American Management As- 
Sociation, Sales Executives Series, seemingly Se a considerable 
disregard of this aspect of the problem. The report discusses the basis 
of territorial sales division, and the comment is made after studying 
Teplies from some 88 firms each possessing extensive sales organiza- 
tions. ‘Perhaps the most interesting point shown by this part of 
the analysis is the fact that in only three instances did the traffic 
manager, or person in charge of traffic, have a hand in laying out the 
territories despite the importance of the railroad situation in this 
connection. With freight rates increasing so rapidly that a marked 


tendency toward industrial decentralization may be noted it would 
— profitable to have the advice of a traffic expert on problems of 
icone and routing. The important problem of service also enters 


increase this item of distribution expense. The mere 
traveling expense of the members of this large fraternity’ 
and the cost of conveying their samples over their routes 
is, doubtless, an appreciable part of the cost of selling. 
Direct outlays to common carriers for this expense and 
the cost of operating automobiles, when that method is 
substituted for patronage of railroads, require super- 
vision, in order to keep them within proper bounds. Such 
transportation service must either be purchased by the 
salesmen themselves or by someone for them, and many 
firms have experienced worth-while savings when the 
passenger needs of salesmen as well as major executives 
have been purchased by someone experienced in passenger 
service and rates. 

The expense of coverage of territories or accounts 
producing a small volume of sales may suggest the desir- 
ability of withdrawing salesmen and substituting adver- 
tising, direct mail, and telephonic methods of reaching 
such patrons. The expense of conveying samples of ex- 
tensive lines, many of which enjoy a small volume of 
demand, suggests the desirability of a restriction of 
styles. The layout* of territories to be covered by sales- 
men, of course, depends, in part, on the transportation 
service, which limits the number of buyers on whom a 
given salesman may call at proper intervals. In cover- 
ing that territory, the methods of routing may be left to 
the judgment of the salesman himself, but in this matter, 
as in the case of buying transportation and operating 
automobiles, many firms have felt the desirability of ex- 
pert supervision. 

In most cases a more important aspect is the im- 
portance of some knowledge of transportation in the 
actual solicitation of sales. The salesman is not only 
selling goods but, indirectly, is selling a transportation 
service as well; in reality he is partly a railroad solicitor. 
Knowledge of freight rates, minimum weights for car- 
loads, the availability of mixing privileges, the time in 
transit from “his house”—all as compared with similar 
information on shipments from competitors—may prove 
as serviceable to the salesman as to the branch house 
manager. At times, a salesman may obtain an order 
because he can show that freight rates from his plant 
are lower than those from competitors. At other times a 
small increase in the quantity ordered may obtain the 
application of the c. 1. rate. Providing the customer is 
not overstocked, this is a legitimate consideration. Or, 
a salesman informed concerning transit time may be able 
to show that his own firm has an advantage in this 
respect ; the service is faster than competitors can obtain. 
The assurance of capacity to make delivery, either be- 
cause of the ownership of equipment or because of the 
efficiency of the traffic force, may be converted into a 
selling point. Thus, transportation service and rates 
may be utilized by informed salesmen as sales arguments. 

The use of the routing of shipments as a sales solici- 
tation device, under the form of reciprocal buying, has 
of late been much in the public eye. Firms possessing 
large tonnage and dealing in goods for which the rail- 
roads and steamship companies have considerable demand 
may request an exchange of favors. Route traffic over 
the roads that buy supplies from the vendor. The fact 
that the railroad carriers are heavy purchasers of a 
rather wide range of commodities offers considerable 
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opportunity for reciprocity. Without dwelling on the social 
aspects of this practice, it is obvious that traffic policy here 
becomes a device for inducing patronage. 

Prices and Terms of Sale 

The prices quoted to buyers have both a time and place 
implication; that is, they apply to a certain point and require 
payment within a prescribed time. It is a question of sales 
policy whether, as a general rule, to quote f. o. b. factory or 
f. o. b. some other point or c. i. f. some port of entry—to men- 
tion only a few of the various alternatives possible.* Compe- 
tition may force a firm to sell c. i. f. some foreign port, because 
foreign importers receive such quotations from other foreign 
countries. A vendor may choose to quote prices on a delivered 
basis, because customers prefer that method. Individual con- 
sumers know little of transportation rates; doubtless it is more 
convenient for them to see the prices in a general catalogue 
quoted delivered than to estimate the additional charges that 
will be incurred for transportation. The adoption of a policy 
calling for delivered prices requires consideration of the trans- 
portation responsibilities assumed. Thus, if the terms of sale 
are f. o. b. factory, it is ordinarily expected that the vendor 
will place goods on the cars, get railroad bill of lading, and 
assume responsibility for loss or damage until the goods are 
loaded on the cars and a clean bill of lading is obtained; 
whereas, a quotation f. o. b. destination would ordinarily impose 
the added burden of paying charges to destination and being 
responsible for loss or damage until the shipment arrives at 
destination. In periods of rapid fluctuations in freight rates, 
embargoes, and difficulties in obtaining ship space or freight 
cars, interminable delays in transit, and increased hazards of 
loss and damage, shippers may be unwilling to assume the 
transportation responsibility. In deciding this question of price 
policy, knowledge of transportation conditions is imperative. 

Assuming that the sales executives have determined to 
adopt a policy of c. i. f., or f. 0. b. seaboard prices, the freight 
rates on each individual shipment must be known in order to 
complete the quotation. This, of course, simply carries out 
the policy. In competitive bidding for construction jobs, con- 
sideration of freight rates may determine the equivalence of 
bids and also enters into the analysis of the difference in bids. 
Negotiations with carriers to obtain a commodity rate may be 
a prerequisite to successful bidding on a long-time contract. 

Or, suppose a firm decides to sell on a delivered basis but, 
instead of according different prices to each destination, ap- 
plies the group principle to a rather extensive area in order 
to place competing dealers on a parity so far as freight rates 
are concerned. Obviously, some average freight rate must be 
adopted that at least will leave the vendor free from losses on 
account of variations in the actual transportation charges. 

Again, under the stress of competition, a firm agrees to 
equalize the freight rates from competitors, or the trade as a 
whole adopts the policy of quoting f. 0. b. some common point. 
The amount of the absorption can only be established by com- 
parison of the rates.* 

Or once more, suppose that the resale price to final con- 
sumers is fixed (resale price maintenance) and blanketed over 
a wide area of the country; again one encounters the inevitable 
allowance for transportation charges, if the latter are a Ssig- 
nificant element in the final price of the product. 

The customary discounts for quantity are usually justified 
by reference to savings realized by the vendor, some of which, 
such as packing and shipping, are clearly of a transportation 
nature. Implicit in the length of the credit.period allowed to 
customers is the transit time of shipment as well as the cus- 
tomer’s turnover rate. And the policy of profiting or refusing 
to profit through freight rate variations should not be over- 
looked. Thus, a firm may sell on a delivered basis but simply 
strive to break even on freight rates as nearly as possible— 
that is, not charge the customers, on the average, any higher 
freight rates than is actually borne by the company. 

Other cases are frequently encountered where there is an 
apparent profit. 

Suppose a firm producing automobiles sells f. o. b. the main 
plant but maintains assembly plants from which deliveries are 
actually made to the buyer. Under these conditions, what 
freight charge shall be added to the price list? Thus, the 
1. c. 1. rate on the assembled automobile from the f. o. b. point 





34 statement of the exact meaning of these terms js beyond the 
scope of this article. Questions are frequently presented to this 
journal, which indicate that many traffic men are not familiar with 
the meanings given to such terms of sale. Of course there is no 
prescribed legal re but in 1919 a conference of foreign trade 
associations drew up definitions of these and other terms, which they 
recommended that American business firms should use, These are 
found in numerous books on foreign trade; among them, Tosdal, 
Problems in Export Sales Management, pp. 280-287. 

‘Freight rates are needed in the rendition of invoices, and the 
adjustments made with customers. This is regarded as an accounting 
matter. 
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to final destination may be used or the c. 1. rate on the auto- 
mobile set up, under the most economical carloading arrange- 
ment, may be added. Hither of these charges is likely to pro- 
duce an apparent profit on the freight rate, because the ship- 
ment actually moves, K. D., in carloads to the assembly point, 
with very much lower rates and higher minimum weights. The 
apparent profit may be somewhat reduced by a higher assembly 
cost at these plants and may be further diminished if final 
delivery is made to some point other than the assembly point 
itself, thus involving a local shipping charge. 

Another firm sells through branch houses, at prices f. o. b. 
factory; no assembly operations other than the simple ones 
necessitated by knocking down the product for shipment are 
performed at the branch. A ec. 1. rate carries the goods to the 
branch—l. c. 1 therefrom. Shall the freight charge added to 
the invoice be the sum of these two rates, or the through ce. 1. 
rate to destination, or the through 1. c. 1. rate to destination? 

A case of penalty freights may be considered briefly. The 
packers employ peddler cars for 1. c. 1. shipments that carry 
the usual 1. c. 1. rates on the individual consignments, subject 
to a minimum charge for the car. The deficit in aggregate 
weight under the minimum weight prescribed for the car itself 
is billed at a certain class rate. The shipments must be 
prepaid. The actual rates on individual shipments, of course, 
could be added to the different invoices; but what shall be done 
with the charge for the deficit in weight? It would be too 
laborious to spread the deficit over the different invoices; 
customers might question variations in the charges that would 
necessarily appear from time to time. 
the expense of operating the department, as a penalty for 
failure to get enough orders to avoid the penalty freight? 
Shall it simply be considered an expense of doing business, 
which the selling price must cover? 

Though a case of buying rather than selling, grain presents 
an interesting question of rates. Two sets of rates prevail 
from Illinois shipping points to Chicago—locals and specifics— 
the latter being applicable if the grain is reshipped from that 
market. The specifics are often 144c-2c a hundred pounds 
under the locals. In settlements with the country shipper, 
should the Chicago buyer deduct from the terminal price the 
local or the specific? Possibly, competition may force a use 
of the specific, even though the buyer does not know that re- 
shipment will actually take place. 


Revision of Sales Policies and Methods 


Sales policies and methods, presumably, are adopted in the 
light of existing general economic conditions and, when the 
latter change, the former must change too. They stand in need 
of constant reexamination and revision. As already shown in 
preceding articles, important transportation changes have taken 
place in recent years; presumably, they have exerted some 
influence on the sales policies and methods of many firms. 
The increasing tendency toward mileage freight rates, the re- 
vival of inland waterway transport, the tremendous develop- 
ment of motorized highway carriage, the Panama Canal, and 
now the airplane—these changes may or may not be significant 
in the sales. policies of a particular firm, but those policies 
and methods should be reexamined with these changes in mind. 

For example, take the increase in freight rates that occurred 
in 1920—Ex Parte 74, and consider its possible effect on the 
sales policies and methods of an assumed firm. 

Suppose that, prior to this increase, firm “A” has reached 
a given market at a freight cost of 50 cents a hundred pounds 
and “B” has reached the same market at 80 cents; with keen 
competition “B’” has been compelled to absorb a freight dif- 
ferential of 30 cents a hundred pounds. With a 40 per cent in- 
crease in rates applicable to both, this differential now becomes 
42 cents, and this requires that ‘“‘B’” consider whether he should 
continue to sell in this competitive market or should intensify 
his sales efforts in more advantageous markets from the freight 
rate standpoint. 

Such increases applied horizontally, of course, increase the 
spread between the c. 1. and 1. ¢c. l. rates and such an increase 
in the spread might tend to fortify the position of the jobber. 
Suppose our assumed manufacturer has been trying to elimi- 
nate the jobber. Here is a new valuation of an old factor in 
that problem; obviously, the distribution policy, as regards 
use of the jobber, must be reexamined. 

The national jobber likewise must reexamine his position. 
The horizontal increases in rates tend to increase the absolute 
differential between the long haul and the local rates, and 
this would seem to improve the position of the local jobber in 
this competition. If the national jobber has developed a strong 
demand for his brands, he may carry on as before, or he may 
find it advantageous to decentralize somewhat his own dis- 
tribution. 

Passenger fares were increased as well as freight rates; 
this, of course, increased the cost of traveling salesmen. This 
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suggests the necessity of revaluing this method of selling. Some 
accounts that have not been profitable may be handled by 
mail, or traveling sample trunks, or automobiles may supplant 
railroads to enable salesmen to call on more customers in a 


given time. Many more illustrations could be given, but enough 
has been said to show the necessity for a revaluation of selling 
policies and methods when substantial changes in the general 
transportation situation have taken place. 


Summary 


It should be clear from the preceding articles that trans- 
portation and traffic activities pervade many of the sales poli- 
cies and sales-operating activities. They are most constantly 
encountered in the selection of markets, the location and opera- 
tion of branch houses and warehouses, the delivery of orders, 
the supervision of salesmen, and the price policies adopted. 
It will also be observed that, though the purchase of trans- 
portation services greatly aids the selling function, the informa- 
tive and negotiative traffic functions are at least of equal 
importance. 








Loss and Damage Decisions 


Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





LOSS OF OR INJURY TO GOODS 
(Supreme Court, Appellate Term, First Department.) Ship- 
per’s assignee could recover only $42.50, where declared value 
of $150 rug, damaged in transit to extent of $85, was only $75.— 
Aronstein vs. New York Cent. R. Co., 243 N. Y. Sup. 221. 





Miscellaneous Decisions 
Traffic Cases Recently Decided by State and Federal Courts 


(Digests taken from Reporters and Digests of National Reporter System, 
published by West Publishing Co., St. Paul, Minn. Copyright, 
1930, by West Publishing Co.) 





REGULATION OF COMMON CARRIERS 


(Supreme Court, Onondaga County.) Motor omnibus line 
cannot operate without certificate of convenience and necessity, 
notwithstanding claim of emergency making additional service 
necessary (Transportation Corporations Law, sec. 65). 

The present action was brought by operator of omnibus 
route between cities of Syracuse and Auburn under authority 
of a certificate of convenience and necessity to restrain de- 
fendant operating motor omnibus line between same cities but 
by different route from transporting through passengers from 
Syracuse to Auburn on ground that no certificate of conven- 
ience and necessity has been issued to defendant and that 
plaintiff was suffering irreparable injury.—Colonial Motor Coach 
Corporation vs. Cayuga Omnibus Corporation et al., 243 N. Y. S. 
145, 

Operator of moter omnibus line under certificate of con- 
venience and necessity held entitled to injunctive relief against 
company operating without certificate between same points 
(Transportation Corporations Law, sec. 65). 

The plaintiff suffered irreparable injury owing to defend- 
ant’s interference with its business, and had no adequate rem- 
edy at law.—lIbid. 


RAILWAY INCOME TAX RETURNS 


Two tax questions are presented in the Supreme Court of 
the United States in a petition filed by the Great Northern 
Railway Co., first, whether in its income tax return for 1917, 
the petitioning railroad is entitled to deduct from its gross 
income as operating expenses any part of the amount charged 
on its books for capital account as its expense of transporting 
on its own trains men engaged in and material used for con- 
struction purposes. Also, whether the penalties and fines paid 
by the petitioning railroad in 1917 for violation of federal 
Statutes and regulations are ordinary and necessary expenses 
in the conduct of petitioner’s business so as to be deductible 
from gross income. 
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The facts as set forth in the petition show that the petition- 
ing railroad charged to its construction account the sum of 
$422,677 as the expense to the petitioner of transporting, over 
its own lines, service men and materials for construction work. 
Of this amount $32,219 represented the expense of transporting 
men and $390,458 represented material. In its income tax re- 
turn the petitioning railroad had deducted these expenses as 
operating expenses, but the Commissioner of Internal Revenue 
reduced the deduction claimed in the total amount on the ground 
that it was an expense attributable to capital and consequently 
not deductible from income. With respect to the question of 
fines paid by the railroad, it appears that during the period 
in question $4,587 were fines imposed for violating various fed- 
eral statutes, and were deducted by the company from its 
income tax return. The commissioner also disallowed this de- 
duction. The Board of Tax Appeals and the Circuit Court of 
Appeals for the Eighth Circuit, upon petition for review, both 
sustained the commissioner in his disallowance of the deduc- 
tions. 

The Department of Justice in a brief filed in opposition to 
the petition for review of the decision of the Court of Appeals 
for the Eighth Circuit contends that in its judgment the case 
was correctly decided below, that there is no conflicting deci- 
sion suggested, and for that reason the petition should be denied. 


L. A. & T. OPERATION 


The Commission has reopened and assigned for hearing in 
Washington on September 8, before Examiner J. J. Williams, 
Finance No. 8175, Louisiana Arkansas & Texas Railway Co. 
operation. (See Traffic World, June 28, page 1707.) At the 
same time in I. and S. No. 3496, the Commission suspended from 
September 1 until April 1, schedules published in -johanson’s 
I. C. C. No. 2008, supplement No. 5 to Louisiana, Arkansas & 
Texas I. C. C. No. 32, and various other tariffs in purported con- 
formity with the Commission’s decision approving the arrange- 
ment between the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas and the St. 
Louis Southwestern of Texas, whereby the first mentioned, 
formerly the L. R. & N. of Texas, was to operate under trackage 
rights over the Cotton Belt tracks between Greenville and Dallas, 
Tex., a distance of 61 miles. Commissioner Eastman dissented 
in that decision and pointed out that what was called a trackage 
arrangement was not of the ordinary sort in that the transporta- 
tion over the so-called trackage right line would be performed 
by the owner of the rails and not by the carrier to which track- 
age rights were supposed to have been given. 

‘When the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas asked for special 
permission to make tariffs effective on less than statutory notice 
over the so-called trackage lines, George M. Crosland, chief of 
the Commission’s tariff faction, called attention to what he 
claimed was the overturning, by the Commission, division 4, of 
rules and regulations for the filing of tariffs permitted by the 
Commission’s approval of the so-called trackage arrangement. 
When the Louisiana, Arkansas & Texas filed its tariffs on statu- 
tory notice, the Commission considered the Crosland mem- 
orandum and decided to suspend the tariffs and reopen the case 
for further hearing. 


WHEAT IN STORAGE 


At the solicitation of the government’s Grain Stabilization 
Corporation, E. B. Boyd, as tariff publishing agent for western 
railroads, has asked for sixth section permission making a one- 
year extension on transit grain held in storage at St. Paul, 
Minneapolis and Minnesota Transfer. The grain corporation 
has on hand 426,000 bushels of wheat on which expense bills 
will expire in September and about 1,500,000 bushels of wheat 
on which the expense bills will expire in October. The bills 
on tonnage expiring in September and October, Mr. Boyd said, 
had received the maximum extension limits possible under 
W. T. L. Circular 19-C, I. C. C. A-2076: 


In justification for the request of the extension, Mr. Boyd 
said that the grain corporation took over this wheat on May 
contracts and had been unable to find an outlet for shipment 
up to this time. He said that the grain corporation could not 
see any possibility whatever for a movement before the ex- 
piration of the expense bills covering the tonnage in the ele- 
vators at the points mentioned. The grain corporation further 
said, according to Mr. Boyd, that to be forced to sell this wheat 
in so short a time remaining on the expense bills in question, 
would cause undue pressure on the northwestern markets. 

Some of the grain covered by the expense bills has been in 
storage for three years. If the Commission grants the exten- 
sion it will be possible for the wheat to be in the elevators 
for more than four years waiting for a favorable market or a 
market that would not be ruined, in a price sense, if the grain 
in storage were dumped upon it at this time. 
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Questions and Answers 


N this column will be answered questions of both legal and practical 
nature that confront persons dealing with traffic. A specialist on inter- 
state commerce law, who is a member of our legal department, will give 
his opinion in answer to any simple question relating to the law of interstate 
transportation of freight. A traffic man of long experience and wide knowl- 
edge will answer questions relating to practical traffic problems. We do not 
desire to take the place of the traffic man but to help him in his work. _ 
The right is reserved to refuse to answer in this column any question, 
legal or traffic, that it may appear to us unwise to answer or that involves a 
situation too complex for the kind of investigation herein contemplated. If a 
more comprehensive answer to a question is desired than is thought proper for 
this column, the department will answer it by letter for a reasonable charge. 


Address Questions and Answers Department, 
Traffic Service Corporation, Mills Building, Washingten, D. C. 
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Tariff Interpretation—Line Haul vs. Switch Movement 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Has the Commission stated that 
a line haul charge should not be made when a switching service 
is performed and that a switching charge should not be as- 
sessed when a line haul service is performed? Can you give 
us some citations? 

Answer: See, with respect to which question, the decisions 
in Hilb & Bauer vs. Director-General, 66 I. C. C. 279, 280; Utili- 
ties Development Corporation vs. P. C. C. & St. L., 56 I. C. C. 
694, 696; Western Meat Co. vs. Director-General, 78 I. C. C. 77, 
80; Butcher vs. Director-General, 83 I. C. C. 359. 


Weights and Weighing 

Ohio.—Question: During the year 1928 it was our experi- 
ence to lose considerable money on two occasions, one an 
inbound shipment and the other outbound, due to weights on 
material. 

Early in December, 1928, to avoid further discrepancies, 
we notified railway to weigh heavy before placement, also light 
after unloading, all cars of steel consigned to us. As we have 
no track scale, we also requested all cars for loading forgings, be 
weighed light before placement. 

What we would like to know is, can the railway charge 
$2.70 for weighing cars heavy before placement and also $2.70 
for weighing the same car light; on the outbound cars, are they 
allowed to charge $2.70 for weighing light before loading? 

Please explain this to us, and advise if any tolerance is 
allowed. 

This practice of weighing cars was used for a period of 
about one month, at which time it was discontinued. 

Answer: Rule 8 of the National Code of Weighing Rules, 
which rules are published and filed with the Interstate Com- 
merce Commission by carriers in general, states the condi- 
tions under which weights may be obtained and the tolerance 
allowance where freight is reweighed. Under this rule as many 
as three weighings of a car may be had in order to ascertain 
definitely the actual weight of a shipment. 

Under rule 9, where freight is reweighed by a carrier at 
the request of the shipper or consignee, for the purpose of 
checking the original weights obtained by the carrier on its 
scales or under weight agreements, the charges applicable 
under the provisions of the carrier’s reweighing tariffs, depend- 
ing upon whether or not the difference in weights exceeds the 
tolerance, are properly assessable by the carriers. 

Sections B, C and D of rule 9, of the National Code of 
Rules Governing the Weighing and Reweighing of Carload 
Freight, read as follows: 


Section B. When a car is weighed or reweighed, either empty 
or loaded, at request of either the consignor or consignee, the service 
and charges will be in accordance with conditions named below, sub- 
ject to the rules and carload minimum weights prescribed in tariffs and 
classifications. 

Section C. When a shipper or consignee requests that a car 
containing a commodity which is not subject to shrinkage from its 
inherent nature be reweighed, this service, wherever practicable, will 
be performed by the carrier without charge, provided such reweighing 
discloses error in the billed weight of more than the tolerance pro- 
vided in Rule 8. When a car contains a commodity which is subject 
to shrinkage from its inherent nature no charge will be made if the 
billed weight is changed, as per Rule 8, Section F. 

Section D. When a car is weighed or reweighed, either empty or 
loaded, at request of either consignor or consignee, a charge will be 
made each time car is weighed (except as provided in Section C). 


Damages—Manner of Giving Notice to Carrier in Order to Hold 
Carrier for Special Damages 


California.—Question: There are times when we desire our 
shipments to reach their destination without delay. In order 
to put the carrier’s agent on his guard as to the necessity of 
expediting our shipments, we make the following notation on 
our bills of lading: 

Subject to special damages for undue delay in transit. 
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Occasionally we have trouble in making the carriers accept 
a bill of lading with this notation and some carriers positively 
refuse to accept our shipments when this notation appears on 
the bill of lading. 

What we would like to know is this, can a carrier legally 
refuse to accept a shipment or bill of lading which carries this 
notation? 

We shall greatly appreciate receiving your opinion on the 
above and any citations that you may care to furnish. 

Answer: Where, for special reasons, a shipper desires that 
the transportation of his goods shall be hastened or at least 
that there be no unreasonable delay in the transportation of 
such goods and the carrier is informed of the special circum- 
stances requiring expedition in the shipment, damages may be 
recovered for the natural consequences of the failure of the 
carrier to promptly transport the goods, that is, where at the 
time of entering into a contract both paries knew and con- 
templated that, if the breach is committed, some injury will 
occur in addition to the natural and ordinary consequences of 
the breach, the person committing the breach will be liable to 
give compensation or damages on the occurrence of the breach. 

As to the manner of giving the notice to the carrier there 
is no particular method. While a notation on the bill of lading 
is an effective way of giving this notice to the carrier in that 
this method constitutes certain proof of the giving of the notice, 
we know of no means, except by an appropriate action at law, 
if at all, whereby a carrier can be compelled to sigh a bill of 
lading carrying such a notice. However, we do not believe 
that it is necessary to use such measures, for, provided that 
some means of proof of the giving of the notice is provided 
for, all that is necessary to charge the carrier is notice, either 
verbal or written, to the carrier’s agent of the special circum- 
stances requiring prompt transportation of the particular ship- 
ment covered by the notice. 


Demurrage—Notice of Arrival—What Constitutes Proper Notice 


Texas.—Question: Will you be kind enough to give your 
opinion and reference to any decisions of the Commission or 
courts in point, on demurrage charges accruing under the fol- 
lowing circumstances: 

A car arriving at a destination via A railroad May 27, was 
placed on a hold track for delivery order and surrender of order 
bill of lading, and the consignee served with written notice of 
arrival by messenger on the same date. The bill of lading was 
surrendered and the car ordered to a plant on A railroad May 
29. The bill of lading covering the car carried shipper’s routing 
for movement in connection with B railroad, which also serves 
point of destination, and the consignee on May 28, after re- 
ceiving arrival notice from A railroad, which was disregarded, 
surrendered the bill of lading to B railroad, which was later 
taken up by him and delivered to road haul line May 29. 

The consignee contends that the car did not incur demur- 
rage charges, because it was improperly routed and arrived 
via the wrong railroad. The bill of lading did not, however, 
show B railroad as the delivering railroad. It is our contention 
that the demurrage charges did not accrue as a result of the 
car moving contrary to routing, but because the consignee 
failed to act on the notice of arrival from A railroad, and either 
surrender the bill of lading to them and order the car, or notify 
them that the bill of lading had been surrendered to B railroad, 
because of the routing shown in same and take whatever steps 
that might be necessary to get the matter adjusted within the 
authorized free time computed from date of notice of arrival. 

Answer: Apparently, in view of your statement that the 
bill of lading did not show B as delivering carrier, the routing 
in the bill of lading provided for routing via B railroad as a 
road haul carrier, switch delivery to be made by A railroad, 
the plant at which delivery was to be made being located at 
A railroad. 

If the above properly presents the situation, we believe 
your contention to be correct, for the reason that if the notice 
of arrival contained all the information necessary to the identi- 
fication of the shipment, within the provisions of rule 4 of the 
Uniform Demurrage Tariff, the consignee received proper notice 
of arrival from the carrier on whose line delivery was to be 
made. 

We are unable to locate a decision specifically in point. 


Tariff Interpretation—Household Goods vs. Emigrant Movables 


District of Columbia.—Question: Will you kindly advise if 
the emigrant movable rating in Consolidated Freight Classifi- 
cation No. 6 (Western), page 192, item 18, is applicable on 4 
shipment of household goods, which includes one or more of 
the following second-hand used vehicles: Go cart, tricycle, 
kiddie car, scooter bike, baby carriage, child wagon, sled. 

Page 183, item 1, note 2, provides for the inclusion of the 
second-hand used vehicles other than motor vehicles, ambu- 
lances, hearse, coaches or similar vehicles. 

(Continued on page 403) 
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Ocean Shipping News 





OCEAN FREIGHT DEVELOPMENTS 
The Trafic World New York Bureau 


Light activity in the full cargo market in the last few days 
has resulted in little or no change in rates. Increased com- 
modity prices due to the drought have not improved export 
demand, purchasers abroad remaining satisfied to buy on a 
hand-to-mouth basis. Removal of the restrictions on the im- 
portation of Russian pulpwood has left tonnage more than 
ample to satisfy the demand. Current reviews of the situation 
agree that the future must see considerably increased activity 
to maintain the steady upward movement which has been in 
progress during the last two or three weeks. It is predicted that 
idle tonnage will be the principal factor in checking the advance. 

Among the fixtures reported are four from the Gulf, one 
each from Montreal and Quebec and one Quebec option Sorel. 
Rates were quoted at 9144c from Montreal to Antwerp-Rotterdam 
for August-September loading and at 12c from the Gulf. The 
demand for tonnage was very limited. 

A slight improvement in the demand for trans-Atlantic 
tonnage from Cuba has been noted. Charterers’ ideas in this 
division were about 14s for 5,000 to 7,000 ton vessels for end 
August-September loading. The only reported fixture was a 
Japanese steamer of 7,500 tons to United Kingdom-Continent for 
end August-early September loading at 13s 6d. 

Conditions in the other divisions of the market are no better 
than previously reported. 

Warned by Chairman O’Connor of the Shipping Board at the 
conference in Washington that failure to compose their differ- 
ences among themselves may mean government supervision of 
the trade similar to that of the Commission over the railroads, 
the intercoastal operators are expected to take immediate steps 
to bring about a settlement, presumably by efforts on the part 
of the conference lines to persuade the independent operators to 
become members of the conference. 

Members of the conference group have found fault with the 
present agreement on the ground that it contains ne definite 
provision for laying up vessels in times of depression. Difference 
of opinion on this point led the Luckenbach Line recently to 
give notice of its intention to withdraw from the conference in 
October, followed by similar announcements by the American- 
Hawaiian and Dollar Lines. 

Revision of the conference agreement is felt by some of 
the members to be the only cure for the present condition. 
Criticisms of the pooling plan have been voiced by members of 
both group A and group B. Members of the first group hold 
that some of the B lines should be classed in group A, while 
some of the B lines feel that they should have a larger share 
of the pooled earnings. 


Many of the lines advocate posting of forfeits of sufficient 
size to discharge rates cutting but others hold this to be undesir- 
able. Many of the independent lines are reluctant to become 
members of the conference unless it is assured that all the 
others will come in. Inroads of the Ford and Union Sulphur 
vessels into the eastbound lumber trade have also been a source 
of disturbance. Action of the Merchant Fleet Corporation in 
fixing the motor ship West Grama for lumber last month at a 
rate considerably below the conference scale also has come in 
for sharp criticism. ~* 


_ Conditions in the eastbound lumber trade are expected to be 

discussed in the coming meetings and it is possible that some 
Public meetings may be held in order to give shippers an 
opportunity to air their views of the situation in this highly 
competitive trade. 


Although P. A. S. Franklin and Edgar F. Luckenbach have 
been among those advocating regulation of intercoastal rates 
either by the Interstate Commerce Commission or by the Ship- 
Ding Board, the majority opinion appears to be strongly opposed 
to such control, holding that such regulation would be a bar 
to the elasticity of rates that is necessary for successful opera- 
tion of shipping services. 

_ At the last meeting of the East Coast Colombian Steamship 
Lines’ Conference plans were discussed for meeting the emer- 
sency created by the destruction by fire of docks, warehouses 
and other properties at Cartagena. The lines agreed that, pend- 
Ing detailed advices from their Colombian agencies, and to allay 
the fears of shippers and consignees, they would accept cargo 
subject to lighterage at Cartagena, if any, at risk and expense 
of cargo, and would stamp their bills of lading to this effect. 





In accordance with changes in the new tariff law placing 
responsibility for releasing import shipments upon the steam- 
ship companies, the practice of issuing extracts from ocean bills 
of lading is to be discontinued, it was announced at the Custom 
House. Instructions to this effect have been received from the 
Treasury Department and will become operative as soon as 
they are published in the Treasury decisions. 

The order holds that the Collector of Customs is without 
authority to issue extracts for any part of a bill of lading and 
states that in the future this must be done by the steamship 
companies, who will be responsible for releases because of such 
extracts. 

Foreign shippers have for a long time been enabled to re- 
duce freight rates and insurance charges by consigning a num- 
ber of individual shipments to a broker or agent in this country. 
The combined bills of lading have been extracted for each im- 
porter after arrival at New York and the usual customs entry 
permitted on each extract as though it were an original bill of 
lading. It is believed that the various companies will undertake 
for the present to certify extracts, although eventually it is 
quite likely combined bills of lading will be discontinued and 
separate documents required for each shipment. 

Reports from Vancouver state that in spite of the differ- 
ential of $3.00 a 100 pounds in favor of all-water shipments of 
silk from the Orient, the water-rail route continues to get the 
majority of shipments. This is due partly to the saving in 
insurance in transit through use of the more speedy rail route. 
Nine cargoes averaging 2,500 bales each have recently been 
landed at Vancouver for shipment east by rail and five other 
ships are en route. Similar conditions are stated to obtain at 
Seattle and other Pacific ports. The all-water rate is now $9.00 
a 100 pounds, while the water-rail rate is $12.00. 

Abbott Abercrombie has become associated with Captain 
C. Poulacos in the establishment of a new steamship line in the 
coastwise trade. They have purchased the steamer Contoocook, 
3,630 tons deadweight, from the Shipping Board and will have 
the vessel reconditioned and made ready for the coastwise trade 
in about three weeks. Application has been made at the Custom 
House to change the name of the vessel to the Elda. The name 
of the new line and the ports to be served are to be announced 
later. 

The Argonaut Steamship Co. has purchased the Grace Line 
steamer Curaca, 4,067 net tons, according to advices from Nor- 
folk. The vessel was built in 1912 at Sunderland, England, 
and has been operated by the Grace Line under the Panama flag. 
She has been laid up at Norfolk since March. 





SHIPPING CONFERENCE MINUTES 


Chairman O’Connor, of the Shipping Board, has announced 
that the minutes of proceedings of the third national conference 
on the merchant marine, held in Washington, on April 23 and 
24, 1930, have just been received from the Public Printer and 
are being distributed. Among the subjects considered at the 
conference were the following: Reduction of differential be- 
tween shipbuilding costs here and abroad; methods of increas- 
ing patronage for American ships; marine insurance; govern- 
ment aid to American ships not benefited by mail contracts; 
construction program under Jones-White act; preservation of 
American direct trade; cooperation between shippers and ship 
operators in the use of American ships; far eastern markets 
for American goods; safety of marine workers; marine engi- 
neering development and research; work of American marine 
standards committee; American port development; what the 
Department of State is doing abroad to aid American ship- 
ping; what the Department of Commerce is doing abroad to 
aid American shipping; efficiency in cargo handling; training 
of merchant marine officers; safety of life at sea and load-line; 
Great Lakes-Atlantic waterway. 

The volume of proceedings contains discussions by some 
of the leading authorities on outstanding problems in the ship- 
ping industry, according to Mr. O’Connor. 

These annual conferences, inaugurated by the -Shipping 
Board in January, 1928, in his opinion are the most compre- 
hensive meetings of their kind ever held in this country, and 
have produced a gratifying spirit of cooperation and good will 
in American shipping and associated industries. 

Chairman O’Connor anticipates that the 1931 conference 
will come somewhat earlier than the one held this year, when 
a combination of events delayed the gathering until April. As 
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usual, the conference will devote itself to discussions of inter- 
esting and outstanding subjects vital to American shipping and 
kindred activities. 


NEW YORK PIERHEAD EXTENSION 


The Trafic World New York Bureau 


In order to study the plans of the New York Dock Depart- 
ment for the construction of 1,100-foot piers to accommodate 
superliners to be constructed for the transatlantic service, 200 
members of the New York Board of Trade and its committee 
on 1,000-foot piers made an inspection of New York Harbor. 
Particular attention was paid to the proposed extension of the 
pierhead lines on the Manhattan side of the Hudson River, with 
the extensions that would be permitted on the New Jersey 
side as an offset in accordance with the petition of New York 
City, and of the Board of Navigation and Commerce of Jersey 
City, which is now pending before the Harbor Line Board, on 
which a hearing is to be held some time next month. On the 
outcome of that hearing will depend whether the War Depart- 
ment will modify its previous refusal to permit the city to 
extend its pierhead lines so as to construct new 1,100-foot piers. 

From Twenty-third street and Thirty-third street the New 
York pierhead line would recede but from Thirty-third street 
to Fity-sixth street it would advance. On the opposite side 
New Jersey pierhead lines would advance and recede directly 
opposite to the lines of the New York shore. 

At present there is some opposition from the Jersey City 
Chamber of Commerce ‘and some other organizations to the 
adoption of this plan. They claim that they were not con- 
sulted before the application was filed. It is believed, however, 
that some compromise may be arrived at to satisfy Jersey City 
before the public hearing is held, so that complete harmony 
will prevail when the petitioners present their case to the Har- 
bor Line Board. 

A feature of the trip, which was conducted under the direc- 
tion of W. J. L. Barham, president of the Board of Trade, was 
a view of the work at Canal street and North River, where 
Pier 35 has been demolished and construction is under way 
on the 1,000-foot piers designed to accommodate the super- 
liners on the transatlantic run. According to Mr. Banham, the 
work on piers will be completed a year from this fall and the 
Bremen and Europa will be able to dock there before the winter 
of 1931-32. 


AGREEMENTS APPROVED 


The following agreements, filed in accordance with section 
15 of the Shipping Act of 1916, have been approved by the Ship- 
ping Board: 


Panama Mail S. S. Co. and Pacific Steam Navigation Co.—The 
agreement provides for the organization of a joint service by vessels 
of the two carriers to handle northbound local and transshipment 
traffic from Panama Canal to desisgnated West Coast Central Amer- 
ican ports. Under its terms the parties agree to quote identical 
rates of freight and to make all contracts and bookin for joint 
account. Sailings are to be arranged at equal intervals so as to 
provide regular and frequent service and avoid conflict. In the event 
of competition by other steamship lines the parties undertake to 
keep a vessel on the berth at all times by expediting movements of 
their vessels without regard to a fixed itinerary. No action, how- 
ever, in violation of Section 14 of the Shipping Act is to be taken in 
the fulfillment of this provision. Freight earnings in excess of ten 
shillings per ton are to be placed in a pool which is to be distributed 
equally between the parties semi-annually, irrespective of the number 
of sailings or volume of freight handled by the vessels of either com- 
pany. Freight contracts for carriage of cargo held by either party at 
the termination of the agreement are to be apportioned equally 
between the lines. The agreement is to remain in force until July 
gg and thereafter until terminated by the giving of three months’ 
notice. 

Gulf West Mediterranean Line and Nervion Line.—The agree- 
ment provides for spacing and alternation of sailings from Galveston 
and Houston to Spanish Mediterranean ports until March 31, 1931, 
each of the parties to have two sailings per month. Should conditions 
warrant, either party may maintain additional sailings, but only on 
written consent of the other party. The agreement may be cancelled 
upon one month’s written notice by either party. 

American West African Line, Inc., and Elder Dempster & Co., 
Ltd., with Luckenbach Steamship Company, Inc.—Arrangement for 
through movement of shipments from West African ports of call of 
American West African Line and Elder Dempster & Company to 
Pacific Coast ports of call of Luckenbach Steamship Company. 
Through rates are to be made up of the applicable rates of the par- 
ticipating carriers plus the cost of transhipment at New York. 

Cancellation of agreement between Luckenbach Steamship Com- 
pany, Inc., with Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd.—The 
agreement covers through movement of aa from Atlantic 
Coast and Gulf ports of the United States to Victoria and Vancouver, 
B. C., with transhipment at San Francisco. This agreement was 
approved by the Board, January 24, 1928. Cancellation thereof is 
requested because of discontinuance of service to San Francisco by 
the Canadian Government Merchant Marine, Ltd. 


SPLIT DELIVERY CASE 
Briefs in Shipping Board docket No. 45, Associated Jobbers 
of Los Angeles vs. Argonaut Steamship Line et al., the so-called 
split delivery case, have been filed by the Isthmian Steamship 
Lines, the Argonaut Steamship Line, shippers, and the Eastern 
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Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau, an intervener. The briefs are 
all on the rehearing in this case. 

In view of the uncontradicted evidence showing that no 
additional service was performed nor expense incurred in 
effecting split deliveries at two or more Pacific coast ports, the 
— should be dismissed, said the Isthmian Steamship 

ine. 

The Argonaut Steamship Line said that there being no evi- 
dence of any increased costs to it in making split deliveries, 
the complaint should be dismissed. Similar arguments were 
made in behalf of a long list of shippers who intervened in 
behalf of a continuance of split deliveries. In their brief they 
said that they had been advised and believed that as a matter 
of law neither the Argonaut or the Isthmian lines in circum- 
stances of this case could be required to readjust their rates 
and/or their charges in accordance with the order of the Ship- 
ping Board under suspension herein. Those shippers adopted 
the brief of the Isthmian and Argonaut lines. 

The Eastern Confectioners’ Traffic Bureau asked the Ship- 
ping Board to sustain the present rule providing for split de- 
liveries and dismiss the complaint of the Associated Jobbers 
and Manufacturers of Los Angeles. 


NEW RECORD LARGEST CARGO 
(Panama Canal Record) 


The British motor tanker C. O. Stillman, operated by the 
International Petroleum Company, Ltd., transited the Canal on 
July 20, 1930, with a cargo of 23,000 long tons of crude oil, 
bound from Talara, Peru, to Bayonne, N. J. 

This is the largest cargo carried through the Canal on any 
ship to date. The previous record was 22,244 long tons, made 
on January 2, 1930, by the Swidish motor ship Svealand, carry- 
ing iron ore. 

The C. O. Stillman is 565.7 feet long, 75.6 feet beam, of 16,436 
gross and 9,643 net tons, national registered tonnage, and 9,885 
net tons, Panama Canal measurement. The tolls paid for the 
transit on July 20, 1930, amounted to $10,908.75. They were 
equivalent to 47.438 cents per ton of cargo. The tolls per ton 
of cargo on the Svealand prorated 21.03 cents, which is to date 
the lowest pro rata cost of tolls per ton of cargo carried through 
the Canal. 


SHIP POLICY AIDS EMPLOYMENT 

Assistant Postmaster-General W. Irving Glover, in comment- 
ing on the launching of the steamer Excalibur, of the Export 
Steamship Company, at Camden, N. J., a short time ago, said 
the construction that was going on or was in prospect by rea- 
son of the Jones-White law providing for construction loans 
through the Shipping Board and contracts providing mail sub- 
ventions through the Postoffice Department was helping ma- 
terially in the employment situation. He said that not only 
was the Camden yard busy, but that the same condition existed 
in other shipyards throughout the country. Employment was 
being given, he said, to thousands of men who would otherwise 
be idle. The condition, he said, would continue for at least 
five years, because under the extensive program which the 
Post Office Department had laid down for mail contracts thirty- 
nine routes had been established requiring a shipbuilding pro- 
gram of sixty-eight new or reconditioned ships aggregating 
700,000 gross tons at a cost of $275,000,000. In addition to the 
activities in the shipyards, Mr. Glover said, that 2,500 men 
were under employment in providing for new terminal facilities 
for the Export Steamship Company in Jersey City. The new 
a he said, would come into use as the ships were com: 
pleted. 





PANAMA CANAL TRAFFIC 


In the first 15 days of July, 242 commercial vessels and 
3 small launches transited the canal. Tolls on the commercial 
vessels aggregated $1,076,085.57, and on the launches $14.20, 
or a total tolls collection of $1,076,099.82. 

The daily average of commercial vessels was 16.13, and the 
average tolls collection was $71,739.04, as compared with 16.07 
transits and $72,210.04 in tolls for the first 15 days of the pre 
ceding month. The average amount of tolls paid by each of 
the commercial transits was $4,446.63, as compared with $4,494.40 
for the first 15 days of June. 


ADVOCATES FREE PORTS 

Jefferson Myers, a member of the Shipping Board, has su& 
gested the establishment of so-called free ports, one on the 
Atlantic, one on the Gulf, and one on the Pacific coast, as aids 
to the reestablishment of better business throughout the world. 
He said that free ports, that is, ports to which raw materials 
might be brought without the payment of duty, there processed 
and the product shipped to foreign markets, were necessary ‘0 
enable the United States to obtain a larger share of trade it 
foreign countries. 
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Aviation News 





FEDERAL AIR REGULATION 
The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


Necessity for federal regulation of air transportation from 
the viewpoint of public safety is not yet obvious to the Com- 
mission. An opinion to that effect was expressed in comments 
submitted to the Senate committee on interstate commerce by 
Commissioner Eastman, chairman of the Commission’s legis- 
lative committee, in connection with a bill, S. 1880, introduced 
by Senator Bratton, of New Mexico. The bill, introduced at 
the last session, vested regulation of all air transportation in 
the Commission. The views of the Commission were requested 
by Senator Couzens, of Michigan, chairman of the interstate 
commerce committee. Commissioner Eastman’s communication, 
dated April 23, was made public August 7. 

The comments of the Commission admitted the possibility 
of the need for federal. regulation of air transportation from 
the standpoint of public safety. But, the Commission indicated 
that that need did not as yet extend to supervision of rates, cap- 
italization and organization. 

Having little knowledge as to transportation by air, the 
Commission says, it was not prepared to say whether or not 
there was any need for federal regulation of such transporta- 
tion. It said it was quite possible, however, that there might 
be need for federal supervision of the operations for the sake 
of public safety and not as to fares, accounting, capitalization 
and things of that sort. 

The position of the Commission was that if Congress de- 
cided that air transportation should be placed under the regu- 
lation of the Commission the regulation should be provided 
for by amendments to the interstate commerce act rather than 
by a separate act such as was. proposed in the Bratton Dill. 
The Commission said that the interstate commerce act had 
been developed gradually and construed by the courts so that if 
regulation were to be undertaken, amendments to the interstate 
commerce act would obviate necessity for building an entirely 
new jurisprudence. 

As to the issuance of certificates of public convenience and 
necessity for air transportation, the Commission recommended 
that whatever provisions were ultimately adopted in the motor 
bus bill, H. R. 10288, which has passed the House and is the 
unfinished business in the Senate, be made applicable, with 
whatever changes might be necessary, to air transportation. 
A similar recommendation was made in regard to indemnity 
protection. The Commission also advocated, if Congress de- 
cided that air transportation should be regulated, the same 
procedure with regard to changes in rates and charges as was 
employed in the case of railroad rates. The investigation of 
accidents in air transportation, the Commission said, should be 
left in the hands, of the Department of Commerce. 

_ In substance, the comments of the Commission were that 
it was not prepared to express an opinion as to the necessity 
for regulation of air transportation, but that if Congress decided 
that there should be regulation, then that it should be in ac- 
cordance with the pattern created by the interstate commerce act. 


APPROVED AIR REPAIR SHOPS 


Approved repair station certificates have been issued by the 
aeronautics branch of the Department of Commerce to twelve 
aircraft repair stations since this activity was first provided 
for under an amendment to the air commerce regulations 
earlier in the year, according to Clarence M. Young, Assistant 
Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. Applications for seven 
Tepair station certificates now are pending before the aero- 
Nautics branch. 


“An approved repair station certificate entitles a station to 
Tepair licensed aircraft only of the type for which it is ade- 


Rat equipped,” Mr. Young explained. Continuing, he said, 


mit weretofore, anyone repairing licensed aircraft was obliged to sub- 
ian to the department detailed drawings for such repair, and in those 
aon; where repair to any component exceeded 50 per cent, a submis- 
roeeve Stress analysis was required in addition.- This change in the 
ed em permitting approval of qualified repair stations, has recti- 
tech us condition and eliminates the necessity of submitting such 
4 es data when the licensed aircraft is repaired by such station 
Teordance with the required conditions. 
(when the event a manufacturer authorizes a certain repair station 
spares equipment, personnel, and methods meet the approval of the 
ropa ent) to repair certain models of his aircraft, even though the 
positi Station is not a factory branch, the department now is in a 
on to relicense such aircraft so repaired without any formality 





et Don the usual line inspection for condition, material and work- 
manship. 

Obviously it is impossible for any repair stations to be equipped to 
repair all types of aircraft in existence. A station equipped for the 
repair of steel-fuselage airplances, using conventional wooden wings, 
would hardly be in a position to make repair to all-metal aircraft. 
The repair station, therefore, will be authorized to repair, as an ap- 
ay dt eal station, only such aircraft as it is adequately equipped 
to handle. 

Upon receipt of a properly executed application, the department 
will authorize an engineering inspector to investigate thoroughly the 
repair station from all angles, including the equipment, personnel, 
housing facilities, and general reliability. 

The department will not license aircraft built in its entirety by 
such repair stations, nor will it approve any components such as wings, 
fuselages, tail surfaces, etc., which have been constructed in their 
entirety. The department desires to restrict the activities of approved 
repair stations to repair work exclusively and not to the construction 
or reconstruction of airplanes or any of their components in their 
entirety. 


AIRCRAFT AND PERSONNEL 


A survey of the number of aircraft, pilots and mechanics 
in the United States made by the aeronautics branch of the 
Department of Commerce as of June 30 shows that there were 
9,773 licensed and identified aircraft, 13,041 licensed pilots of 
all classes, and 8,843 mechanics. The survey also shows that 
of the total number of pilots, over 43 per cent were holders 
of private licenses, while over 41 per cent were transport pilots, 
14.42 per cent limited commercial, and 1.02 per cent industrial. 

Aircraft classified as licensed include only those which 
have been licensed by the Department of Commerce, while 
identified aircraft are not licensed but have been issued identifi- 
cation marks. 

There were a total of 261 women pilots in the United 
States at the time the survey was made, it is shown. Of this 
total, 20 held transport pilot licenses, 34 limited commercial, 
1 industrial, and 206 private pilot licenses. Also, there were 
4 women mechanics. 

California not only had the largest number of licensed and 
identified aircraft but also led all other states in the number 
of licensed pilots and mechanics. This state had 1,275 licensed 
and unlicensed aircraft, 2,515 pilots, and 1,658 mechanics. 

Second place was held by New York, which had 1,148 air- 
craft, 682 pilots, and 874 mechanics, according to the survey. 
Although California led in the total number of aircraft, New 
York had the largest number with licenses. This state had 
933 licensed aircraft, while California had 906. Also, Illinois 
was second in the number of identified aircraft, having 257, 
while California led with 369, and New York came third with 
215. Illinois also had a total of 709 licensed and identified 
aircraft, which was the third largest number. 

The survey discloses that California had 972 transport 
pilots, 231 limited commercial, 27 industrial and 1,285 private. 
New York had 459 transport pilots, 150 limited commercial, 
12 industrial, and 682 private. Texas was credited with the 
third largest number of transport pilots, having 376. Illinois 
had 12 industrial pilots, while Wyoming was shown to have 
10. There were 134 limited commercial pilots in Illinois, which 
was the third largest number of pilots holding this type of 
license. There were a total of 5,388 transport pilots, 1,880 
limited commercial, 133 industrial, and 5,640 private, in all 
states. There were 1,658 mechanics in California, 874 in New 
York, and 545 in Illinois. 


VICTORIA-SEATTLE AIR SERVICE 


An air service between Victoria, Vancouver and Seattle 
will be established in the near future, according to a report 
received in the Department of Commerce from Trade Com- 
missioner E. G. Babbitt at Vancouver. At the same time a per- 
manent seaplane base and landing wharf with accommodations 
for planes and passengers will be constructed at Vancouver. 
An initial investment of between $200,000 and $250,000 for the 
enterprise is reported by the promoters. 

Plans call for the location of the seaplane base on the site 
of the Vancouver inner harbor. A two-story structure, with 
hangar space for planes on the ground floor and a machine shop 
and office accommodation on the second floor, will be constructed. 
This building will have a 100-foot frontage on the water. In 
addition, there will be a float on the side for dispatching the 
planes. It is said eleven passenger amphibian planes will be 
nr the daily service between Victoria, Vancouver and 

eattle. 
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STATUS OF AERONAUTICS 


Clarence M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for 
Aeronautics, has returned to Washington from a four weeks’ 
inspection of civil and commercial aeronautic activities in the 
middle west and far west. 

“As a result of my observations and conferences with rep- 
resentatives of the aircraft industry,’ Mr. Young said in a 
statement, “I find that there is no greater discouragement 
among those firms and operators in the aircraft industry which 
are established and conducting business on soupd, fundamental 
economic principles, than there is among similarly established 
firms in other business activities. 

“Although the aircraft industry is still suffering from the 
general business depression, the impressive and outstanding 
feature is the sound quality of commercial aeronautics. There 
is a determined effort among those who possess thorough train- 
ing and experience in the economics of manufacturing, market- 
ing and operation not’only to survive, but to carry on the de- 
velopment of the science and industry. 

“Manufacturers of aircraft, who are just as skilled in the 
fundamental principles of business economics as they are in 
designing, constructing and flying aircraft, are paying strict 
attention to the needs and desires of an inteiligent and dis- 
criminating aircraft market. They are making every effort to 
design and produce aircraft which their experience and studies 
have indicated are what the public wants. At the same time 
they are projecting plans continually on new developments, new 
designs, new features in an effort to keep in the van of public 
desire, as they realize that aircraft may easily become obsolete.” 


AIRPLANE PRODUCTION 


Airplanes manufactured in the United States for civil use 
in the first six months of 1930 totaled 1,325, according to a 
final estimate by the Aeronautics Branch of the Department of 
Commerce. 

The report is based on a record of Department of Com- 
merce licenses and identification marks issued at the close of 
business on August 1 to aircraft manufactured since January 
1, 1930. There is a possibility, however, that there still may 
be a few aircraft for which licenses or identification marks 
have not yet been sought. 

In addition to the 1,325 aircraft manufactured for civil use, 
359 military aircraft were delivered to the army and navy during 
this six-month period, which places the total final estimate of 
production at 1,684. Of the aircraft manufactured for civil use 
since the first of the year, 148 were exported. 

Exclusive of the number of planes exported, there were 
562 monoplanes and 598 biplanes manufactured in the period. 
Of the total number of monoplanes, 271 were open cockpit 
landplanes, with carrying capacities of one, two or three per- 
sons; 275 were cabin landplanes with carrying capacities for 
one to ten and over. Monoplane flying boats manufactured 
totaled 5; planes convertible to land or sea planes, 4, and 
amphibians, 7. 

Of the total number of biplanes, 4938 were open cockpit land- 
planes carrying from one to five persons. But eight cabin 
biplanes, carrying from three to seven persons, were built. 
Biplane flying boats totaled 18; convertibles, 49, and amphibians, 
30. 


The report gives the number of each type manufactured 
and also whether they are single or multi engined planes. 


AIR PILOT STATISTICS 


Authorized medical examiners of the aeronautics branch 
conducted more physical examinations for Department of Com- 
merce pilot licenses in the fiscal year 1930 than in all other 
years combined since the organization of the branch in 1926, 
according to an announcement by the Department of Commerce. 
In the recently ended fiscal year, 43,902 physical examinations 
were given, while the total of all years is 81,349. 

There was also a 54 per cent increase over the fiscal year 
1929 in the number of physical examinations conducted in the 
fiscal year 1930. In 1929, 28,478 physical examinations of all 
classes were conducted, as compared with 43,902 for the fiscal 
year ended June 30, 1930. 


Examinations made by physicans of the aeronautics branch 
are divided into three types: Those for transport and limited 
commercial pilots, those for industrial pilots, and those for 
private pilots. Students may take either the private or trans- 
port type as they elect. Statistically these are divided as fol- 
lows: Original examinations of student pilots, reexaminations 
of students and pilots for higher grades or for renewal of same 
grades of licenses, and original examinations of pilots who have 
flown before but were unlicensed. 

A total of 22,606 students received their first physical ex- 
aminations for pilots’ licenses during the fiscal year 1930. Also, 
18,595 reexaminations were given. Under the classification of 
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reexamination comes students whose examinations had expired 






before the completion of the course as well as the examination — 


of licensed pilots for renewal of licenses. Original physical 


Coes 


examinations were given to 2,435 individuals who have been — 


flying as unlicensed pilots. 


NEW AIRWAY RADIO STATION 
An airway radio station which broadcasts weather informa- 
tion and emergency messages to aircraft in flight and also to 
airports has been placed in operation at Silver Hill, Md., a 


short distance from Washington, it was announced by Clarence | 
M. Young, Assistant Secretary of Commerce for Aeronautics. | 


This station, which was established by the airways divi- 
sion of the aeronautics branch, is located on the Washington, 
D. C., to T. B., Md., road, and operates on a frequency of 314 
kilocycles with a power of 2,000 watts, in conjunction with 
similar airway radio stations located at Atlanta, Spartanburg, 
Greensboro, Richmond and New Brunswick, N. J., on the Atlanta- 
New York airway. 

Weather information is collected by telephone and auio- 
matic telegraph typewriters over areas up to 200 miles on each 
side of the airways and is then transmitted to the airways 
radio stations for broadcast to aircraft flying along the airways 
as well as to airports within range of the station. The sta- 
tions have a range of approximately 100 miles for reception 
by airplanes in flight and the distance is greater for reception 
on the ground. 

Weather information is broadcast from the station at Silver 
Hill on the following schedule: Washington to Pittsburgh, on 
the hour. This also includes weather information from the 
Cleveland area; Hadley Field, New Brunswick, N. J., to Rich- 
mond, 20 minutes after the hour; and Washington to Norfolk, 
30 minutes after the hour. Full facilities for gathering informa- 
tion in the area from Washington to Pittsburgh and from Wash- 
ington to Norfolk have not yet been established, but the equip- 
ment which is available is being used pending the installation of 
automatic telegraph systems between those points. 


T. A. T-MADDUX TRAFFIC FIGURES 


Passengers carried in July over the transcontinental divi- 
sions of the T. A. T.-Maddux Air Lines totaled 2,704, compared 
with 738 passengers, or an increase of 360 per cent over the 
number carried on the same divisions of the T. A. T. lines in 
July, 1929, according to the monthly traffic report. Passengers 
carried on the entire T. A. T.-Maddux system, including the 
Pacific coast divisions, totaled 5,049 last month, compared with 
3,621 for the entire T. A. T. and Maddux systems last July. 
Miles flown by the T. A. T.-Maddux planes last month totaled 
212,548, with no mechanical interruptions to schedules. Slightly 
more than half the July traffic was carried on the transcon- 
tinental divisions, including both through traffic between the 
Atlantic and Pacific and the heavy business travel in the mid- 
western territory. The balance consisted of passenger travel 
between Pacific coast cities. Passengers carried this year total 
30,344, and miles flown total 1,463,800. About 20 per cent of 
the passengers were women. 


MOTOR AND AIR TRAFFIC 


Arrangements for eight regional meetings to be held under 
the auspices of the Chamber of Commerce of the United States, 
with the cooperation of the Aeronautical Chamber of Commerce, 
for the consideration of motor and air traffic problems, accord- 
ing to an announcement by the Chamber of Commerce of the 
United States, are approaching completion. 

The first will be held at Philadelphia, September 23-24. 
This will be followed by a meeting at Boston, September 25-26. 
The Atlanta meeting will be held November 3-4, and the Dallas 
meeting November 6-7. Midwestern meetings, will be held at 
Chicago -and Minneapolis in the week beginning November 10. 
A meeting will be held at Portland, Ore., on December 5-6 in 
advance of the western divisional meeting of the chamber. In 
a place yet to be selected a meeting will be held for the moun- 
tain states probably before the’ Portland meeting. 


WAGE STATISTICS 


The number of employes reported by Class I steam rail- 
ways as of the middle of May, 1930, was 1,601,485, and the 
total compensation was $229,628,656, according to the Commis- 
sion’s Bureau of Statistics. It obtained the figures from 175 
reports covering 162 Class I line-haul railways, 16 switching and 
terminal companies, and 7 small railways included in system 
reports, the miles of road represented being 241,932, excluding 
the mileage of the switching and terminal companies. 

Compared with returns for the corresponding month of 
last year, the summary for May, 1930, shows a decrease in the 
total number of employes of 112,904, or 6.59 per cent. The 
total compensation shows a decrease of $21,116,668, or &.42 per 
cent. 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


(Continued from page 398) 

The articles mentioned above are all shown in the classi- 
fication under the term vehicles. 

It is the writer’s contention that the emigrant movable 
rating is applicable, because note 2, page 193, only restricts 
certain specific kinds of vehicles. 

Answer: In Jackson Traffic Bureau vs. I. C. R. R. Co., 139 
I. C. C. 319, the Commission said: 


Complainants contend that the 50.5 cent rate was applicable on 
both shipments on the ground that the shipments were within the 
tariff description of emigrant movables. Household goods are described 
in the classification as follows: , 

“Note 2—Ratings on household goods apply only on second-hand 
(used) household or personal effects, such as clothing, furniture or 
furnishings for residences with not to exceed one piano, but do not 
apply on articles the acceptance of which is prohibited by rule 3 nor 
on goods shipped for sale or speculation.”’ 

The item carrying the description of emigrant movables contains 
a like description of household goods, but also includes tools, and other 
hand implements of calling, secondhand agricultural implements, 
ordinary livestock, and other stated commodities which might be 
mixed with household goods and shipped under the rate on emigrant 
movables. These commodities are joined to the description of house- 
hold goods contained in this item by the conjunction ‘‘and.’’ The classi- 
fication gives the following explanation of the use of this conjunction: 
“In the description of articles which follows ‘and’ is used to couple 
the descriptive terms between which it is used.”’ 

Defendants contend that the rates on emigrant movables apply 
only when household goods are shipped mixed with one or more of 
the commodities described in the classification. 

The commodities other than household goods listed under the 
tariff description of emigrant movables are heavy commodities of 
low value, which are not liable to damage while in transit. 

There are specific rates published on each of the commodities in- 
cluded in the emigrant movables description, and it is apparent that 
the rate on emigrant movables could not be applied on a shipment 
of any one of these commodities. Since complainants’ shipments con- 
sisted of household goods only, the specific ratés published on this 
commodity were applicable. 


Under this interpretation of the ratings in the classification 
on household goods and emigrant movables, it is our opinion 
that the household goods rating and not the emigrant movables 
rating would apply on a shipment including one or more of 
the articles which you list. 


Sales 


Georgia.—Question: There are two available routes from 
A to B, one being all-rail, and the other rail-and-water. Rates 
applicable via the rail-and-water route are cheaper than the 
rates applicable over the all-rail route. Consignee purchased a 
commodity from consignor, f. o. b. origin at A, but does not 
specify routing desired for movement of the commodity to des- 
tination B. Consignor, without ascertaining consignee’s de- 
sires in the matter, delivered the shipment to the agent at 
origin on an all-rail bill of lading. Upon arrival at destination 
consignee pays freight charges, based upon the higher rate, and 
the question that has now arisen, is the consignor liable to the 
consignee for the excess freight charges borne on the ship- 
ment? I would appreciate being furnished with either court 
or I. C. C. decisions dealing with this matter. 


Answer: Where no particular route or carrier is specified 
in the contract, the seller may ship the goods by the ordinary 
Means and usual routes of carriage. Phoenix Lock Works vs. 
Capelle Hardware Co. (Del.), 32 Atl. 79. 


In the case above referred to it was held that where the 
seller and buyer do not reside at the same place, and the goods 
bought are, by contract between the parties, to be forwarded 
to the latter to complete the sale, it is the duty of the former 
to send them in a reasonable time, and by some one of the 
ordinary means of transportation (if there be more than one), 
that will be convenient to the buyer and not more expensive 
than others of like effect, in the absence of an agreement or 
order by the buyer that they shall be sent forward by any 
particular means. 


Ordinarily the seller must in delivering the goods to the 
carrier exercise due care and diligence to provide the buyer 
a remedy over against the carrier in case of their loss or 
destruction. Miller vs. Harvey, 116 N. E. 781. 

It is the duty of the seller to take usual and reasonable 
Precautions to secure the safe delivery of the goods, and he 
will be liable for the failure to insure, if he is instructed so to 
do, but he is not liable for the failure to insure the goods in the 
absence of instructions. Bartlett vs. Jewett, 98 Ind. 206; Hanan 
Vs. Bowles, 25 La. Am. 453. 


We can locate no cases specifically in point, but it would 
appear that if the rail-and-water rates include insurance, it is 
the duty of the seller to ship by the cheaper route. If, how- 
ever, the rail-and-water rates do not include insurance and the 
seller has not been instructed to insure the goods there appears 
to be no duty on the part of the seller to ship the goods by 
the rail-and-water route, in view of his obligation to exercise 
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due care and diligence to provide the buyer a remedy over 
against the carrier in case of their loss or destruction. 


Tariff Interpretation—Application of Rule 10 of Classification 

Pennsylvania.—Question: I have a question that I have not 
been able to find a decision from the Commission to cover. 
The question is: Would not the rule that the highest rated 
article in a package makes the rate on the package apply to 
a carload as a unit? 

We have a case where we made two carload shipments on 
the same day to the same consignee and destination and paid 
freight charges higher than would have applied had the articles 
in both carloads been reloaded and such articles as take a 
commodity rate placed in one car and the other articles in the 
other. Rule 10 seems to apply only where all articles are in 
one car. It appears that inasmuch as a portion of the higher 
rated article was loaded in each car the legal charges would 
be those based on each car as a unit and that it would not be 
permissible to treat the two carloads as a unit. Will appre- 
ciate reference to any I. C. C. or court cases in point. 

Answer: Unless the provisions of rule 24 of the Consoli- 
dated Classification, section 2 thereof, which provides that the 
shipment must be made from one station, by one shipper, in 
one day, on one shipping order or bill of lading, to one con- 
signee and destination, could be applied in the instant case, 
which apparently is not the case, rule 10 cannot be applied. 
This, for the reason that section 1 of rule 10 refers to rule 
14 of the classification for the application of the term “car- 
load,” and rule 14 states that carload ratings or rates apply 
only when a carload of freight is shipped from one station, in 
or on one car except as provided in rule 24, in one day, by 
one shipper for delivery to one consignee at one destination 
and that only one bill of lading from one loading point and 
one freight bill shall be issued for such carload shipment. 


Damages—Express Charges 


Illinois —Question: Referring to our letter of July 17, an- 
swer to which is found on pages 290 and 292 of the August 2 
issue of The Traffic World. 

From the answer given we cannot determine whether the 
Railway Express Agency or ourselves are correct in that you 
do not reply to the question but refer to your answer to “Cali- 
fornia,” on page 1128 of the April 26 issue of The Traffic World. 
In our opinion the controversy in that question is not at all 
similar to the instant case, but we are inclined to believe our 
answer is found to “Colorado,” on page 1336 of the May 17 
issue, in that the returned goods had in a strict sense no des- 
tination value in that they are being transported back to the 
point of sale and in that your answer to the question you say 
“Damages in the instant case should be measured by the re- 
placement value of the goods at point of manufacture, plus the 
freight charges,” and in the concluding paragraph you say, 
“The same consideration governs with respect to express ship- 
ments.” The cases of the two shipments are, in our opinion, 
identical, but we hesitate to accept your reply to “Colorado” 
shown on page 1336 of the May 17 issue as a reply to our ques- 
tion, because your answer is different. 

Will you please clarify this in our minds? 

Answer: There is no direct conflict between the two an- 
swers to which you refer, but the answer on page 1336 of the 
May 17, 1930, Traffic World makes it more clear that the replace- 
ment value (which will necessarily be measured by the invoice 
price) plus freight charges is the basis of recovery, subject 
to the limitation that recovery shall not exceed the released 
value, in accordance with the statements contained in our 
answer to “California,” on page 1128 of the April 26, 1930, 
Traffic World, under the above caption. 


Minimum Weight in Excess of Amount Which Can Ordinarily 
Be Loaded Into Car Furnished 


Missouri.—Question: Carload shipments of strawberries 
moving from Tickpaw, Independence and other southern points 
to Peoria and Decatur, Ill., by express. 

A commodity rate applies with a 17,000-pound minimum, and 
no provision as to length of car used. 

Cars used were generally less than 36 feet long and were 
refrigerator cars, with bulkheads for ice. The actual weights 
were from 12,000 to 14,000 pounds. 

Most bases of rates were made on 36-foot cars. 

Have you any citations to cases where carriers have been 
required to adjust charges on shipments in cars less than 
36 feet in length? 

Answer: The Interstate Commerce Commission has in 
numerous cases condemned as unreasonable a minimum weight 
that is greater than the amount of the commodity which can 
be loaded into the car furnished, where the minimum is not 
graded according to specific sizes of cars. See Dallas Cooper- 
age & Woodenware Co. vs. G. C. & S. F, 45 I. C. C. 468; 
Swastika Fuel Co. vs. A. T. & S. F., 49 I. C. C. 588; Armour 
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Grain Co. vs. Director-General, 58 I. C. C. 308. In Tull & Gibbs 
vs. N. & W. Ry., 55 I. C. C. 17, the Commission said that “where 
there is a uniform minimum for cars of all lengths, as in this 
case, the carrier is not required to furnish a car of any specified 
length, but is under the duty of establishing a minimum weight 
that can be reasonably loaded into a car of the size furnished. 
The record is clear that it would have been physically impos- 
sible to load this shipment into a 36-foot car.” 

However, in Briggs & Turivas vs. Director-General, 61 
I. C. C. 363, the Commission, on page 364, said, “Admitting that 
it was impossible to load the minimum in a few of the cars 
used, it does not necessarily follow that the minimum was un- 
reasonable. Montague & Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co., 17 
I. C. C. 72. In McLoughlin vs. T. & P. Ry. Co., 26 I. C. C. 307, 
we considered a minimum applicable regardless of the size of 
the car for a commodity which varies in density and held that 
the straight minimum was not unreasonable. The test is: 
What can ordinarily ‘be done?” 

In this connection, see the Commission’s opinion in Arizona 
Copper Co., Ltd., vs. Director-General, 73 I. C. C. 287, in which 
the Commission said: 


Complainant contends that the charges collected on the several 
cars were unreasonable to the extent that they exceeded those based 
on actual weight. 

Defendants contend that, notwithstanding complainant’s inability 
to load these cars to the applicable minimum, the total charges per car 
were not unreasonable and complainant was not damaged. They also 
assert that complainant had the option of loading the cars furnished 
and paying charges based on published minimum or withholding the 
shipments until equipment of the kind ordered could be furnished. 

If complainant had elected to pursue the latter alternative the 
shipments might have been subjected to unreasonable delay, as a 
car shortage which existed at the time of movement made it ques- 
tionable when equipment of the type desired could have been furnished. 
The effect-of the compulsion placed upon complanint was analogous 
to physical inability to load the cars to the prescribed minimum. We 
have frequently found that it is unreasonable to base transportation 
charges on minimum weights in excess of the car’s capacity. Armour 
Grain Co. vs. Director General, 58 I. C. C. 306, 309. Defendants make 
no attempt to show that the applicable rate was depressed or lower 
than, reasonable. 


See algo Durham Coal & Iron Co. vs. C. of Ga., 34 I. C. C. 10. 

The above referred to cases outline the Commission’s views 
on this question, the principles of which may be applied to the 
facts in the instant case. 


Routing and Misrouting—Rate Determines Route in Absence of 
Routing Instructions 


Colorado.—Question: One of our mills has made several 
shipments of grain products on which there appears to be over- 
charges in freight to the extent the rate was 2c cwt. higher 
over the junction via which the shipments moved than would 
have been applicable via direct route. 

There was no junction specified in the routing, but the rate 
specified in the bill of lading was that made over a junction 
which produced the highest combination. 


For example, the shipments were billed from A to B via 
A. T. & S. F.-Frisco at a through rate of 36c cwt., which is 
combination over C, whereas if the shipments had been billed 
from A to B via A. T. & S. F.-Frisco at 34c cwt., which is the 
combination over junction D, the lower rate would have been 
protected. 

Kindly give us your opinion as to whether or not the car- 
rier should protect the lowest combination of factors making 
the lowest through rate, even though the rate shown in the bill 
of lading was that made over higher rated junction of partici- 
pating carriers; also furnish reference to Interstate Commerce 
Commission’s decisions covering specific cases involving same 
principle. 


Answer: In W. S. George Pottery Co. vs. Director-General, 
60 I. C. C. 372; Highland Iron & Steel Co. vs. E. & I. Ry. Co., 
57 I. C. C. 549; Plainfield Grain Co. vs. E. J. & E. Ry. Co., 41 
I. C. C. 608, the Commission holds that the specification of a 
rate in a bill of lading is equivalent to specific routing. 


Tariff Interpretation—Effect of Absence of Concurrence of Line 
in Tariff to Which Cross Reference Is Made 


Pennsylvania.—Question: Just recently we had a carload 
shipment of structural iron to Hobbs, N. M., a point located on 
the T. N. M. Ry. The shipment moved from Tulsa, Okla., at 
which point the material was fabricated from iron and steel 
originating in the Pittsburgh, Pa., district. Agent Toll’s Tariff 
No. 1-G names a maximum rate of $1.15, based on Deming, 
N. M. The T. N. M. is not a party to this tariff. Agent Johan- 
son’s Tariff No. 151 names a rate of $1.19, to which tariff the 
T. N. M. is a participating carrier. This tariff is subject to 
the Deming, N. M., maximum rate as named in Agent Toll’s 
Tariff 1-G. 

Having in mind the fact that the T. N. M. is not a party 
to Agent Toll’s Tariff 1-G, what rate, in your opinion, would 
be the proper one to apply? 
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Answer: We can locate no opinion of the Commission 
which specifically covers the question you raise. 

That the concurrence of the T. N. M. in the Deming, N. M.,, 
tariff, i. e., Agent Toll’s Tariff 1-G, is necessary is indicated by 
the statements of the Commission in Lammert Furniture (Co, 
vs. So. Ry. Co., 126 I. C. C. 197, which case holds that when a 
tariff refers to another tariff for rules or application, the tariff 
referred to in effect becomes a part of the tariff making such 
reference, and any restrictions which are a part of the tariff 
referred to, are thereby included in the tariff making the ref. 
erence, unless the latter tariff clearly and specifically provides 
otherwise. 


However, another view of the matter which may be taken 
is that the failure to include the concurrence of the T. N. M. 
Ry. Co. in Agent Toll’s Tariff 1-G, which names the rates to 
Deming, N. M., the rates to which point are to be applied asa 
maximum to points on the T. & M. Ry., is merely a technical f 
violation of the Commission’s tariff rules, which does not pre. f 
vent the application of the Deming, N. M., rate, there being 
a holding out on the part of the carriers publishing the rates 
in Agent Johanson’s Tariff No. 151, which obligates them to 
protect the rates published in the Deming tariff as a maximum 
to points on the T. N. M. Ry. See the Commission’s decision 
in Black Horse Tobacco Co. vs. Ill. Cent. R. R. Co., 17 I. C. C. 
588; M. A. Kennedy & Co. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. Co., 22 I. C. C. 
277; Morton Salt Co. vs. Morgan’s Louisiana & Texas R. R. & 
Steamship Co., 28 I. C. C. 422; E. I. Du Pont De Nemours Povw- 
der Co. vs. Wabash R. R. Co., 22 I. C. C. 507; Casey-Hedges 
vs. Alabama Great Southern R. R. Co., 50 I. C. C. 240. 

A condition precedent though to the application of the prin- 
ciple of these cases is that the shipper has relied on the rate 
to his injury. 


Liability of Carrier—Owner Not Required to Accept Repaired 
Goods, but May Recover Difference in Value in Injured and 
Uninjured Condition 
Michigan.—Question: An L. C. L. shipment of antique fur- 

niture moved from New Orleans, La., to Kalamazoo, Mich. The 

invoice value was $1,500, not released per pound. A sideboard 
was badly marred, legs broken off when received at destination, 
reducing the valuation of the sideboard and balance of shipment 
considerably. 

The carriers refuse to settle the claim other than on basis 
of cost to put same back in original condition, which is utterly 
impossible as far as the valuation is concerned. 


Please advise if claimant is entitled to a reasonable settle- 
ment in respect to the reduction in valuation of the article 
damaged in transit. 

Answer: Where goods intrusted to a carrier for shipment 
are injured from causes for which the carrier is responsible, the 
owner of the goods is entitled to recover the difference between 
the value of the goods at the time and place of delivery in an 
uninjured condition and their value in the depreciated condition 
in which they were delivered, less the freight charges to the 
point of destination if they have not already been paid. 


Where goods injured in transportation have no market value 
in the ordinary acceptation of the term, such, for instance, 
household goods, compensation for the actual loss is the funda- 
mental principle upon which the measure of damage rests. The 
measure of damage where household goods are injured in trans- 
portation is the difference in their value to the owner just prior 
to and subsequent to the injury, and not their market value. 

While it is the duty of the owner to use ordinary and 
reasonable care to mitigate the damage and preserve the prop- 
erty, he need not go to any extraordinary effort to save the 
carrier from the natural results of its negligence. 


With the consent of the owner the carrier may authorize 
someone to repair the furniture if in doing so it believes it 
can reduce the damages. The shipper, however, need not con- 
sent to this action on the part of the carrier, as he is entitled 
to recover the difference between the value of the furniture In 
good condition and its value. in the condition in which it was 
delivered. 


Routing and Misrouting—Duty of Carrier Where Shipper’s Rout: 
ing Instructions Are Incomplete in That Delivering Carrier 
Is Not Named 


California.—Question: There are two stations in California, 
one Franklin, California, on the Western Pacific R. R., and 
Franklyn, on the Southern Pacific. A car of box shooks was 
billed by one of our mills located on the Southern Pacific 10 
Franklin, Calif., and routing shown on the bill of lading S. P. 
The car was intended for Franklyn on the S. P. Howevel, 
carriers billed the car to Franklin, the Southern Pacfiic turniné 
the car over to the Western Pacific for delivery to that point. 
When the error was noted carriers were notified that car should 
have been sent to Franklyn, S. P., and car was backhauled to 
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he INVINCIBLE” on its trip 


from Chicago to Cincinnati... 


arrives 100% ON TIME 


a 


for one » 
month am 


NVINCIBLE in action as well 
as in name, this “Limited of 
the Pennsylvania Freight Service” 
has set up an enviable on time 
record. Hauling perishables and 
merchandise from the West’s 
largest city, this freight train has 
delivered its cargo 100% on time 
every day for one month. 
Chicago shippers and Cincin- 
nati consignees place their con- 
fidence in the performance of The 
Invincible. Day after day they 
have seen their schedules of 
Pennsylvania shipments checked 
in just as planned. Freight for the 
Southeastern territory via the 
Cincinnati gateway has been de- 
livered to connecting lines as 
scheduled. 
Industrial Trafic Managers as 
well as independent shippers 


know the advantage of reliable 
schedules. The 100% on time 
records set up by Pennsylvania 
trains give them assurance that 
shipments will arrive asscheduled. 


In addition, a complete system 
of passing reports enables a ship- 
ment to be located at any time 
and — if desired — diverted to 
more profitable markets without 
back-haul charges. 


Where at any given time is the 
shipment? 


Will the shipment arrive on time? 


With these two important ques- 
tions answered, transportation 
can be made to play an even 
more important part in today’s 
battle to increase industrial eff- 
ciency. Write or phone your local 
Pennsylvania Agent. 







FIVE ON TIME LEADERS 






Five more ‘‘Limiteds of the Freight Service’’ 
known for their on time dependability. 







THE MERCURY 
Merchandise 
Chicago to Seaboard Cities 











THE NORTH STAR 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Pittsburgh to Buffalo 







**COCK O’ THE WALK’’ 
Perishable— Merchandise 
Cincinnati to Detroit 







THE GAS WAGON 
Merchandise 
Detroit to Seaboard Cities 







‘ ‘WE ” 
Perishable— Merchandise 
New York and Philadelphia 
to Buffalo 







PENNSYLVANIA RAILROAD 


Carries more passengers, hauls more freight than any other railroad in America 
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such destination and freight charges based on through rate 
to Franklin, W. P., and full local back to Franklyn, S. P. 

It is our opinion that as there was no Franklin on the 
Southern Pacific, and car was so routed, carriers should have 
ascertained from shipper the correct destination before forward- 
ing car, 

Kindly advise your views, giving any rulings you may know 
of on similar cases. 

Answer: There being nothing in the bill of lading to put 
the carrier on notice that the proper destination had not been 
specified, and the routing instructions of the shipper not being 
complete in that the terminal carrier was not specified, the 
initial carrier, in our opinion, performed its full duty if it for- 
warded the shipment via the cheapest route consistent with the 
shipper’s instructions. Green Bay Specialty Co. vs. N. Y. & 
ls B. KR. Ce, 0 1...C. C. 237. 


Tariff Interpretation—Express Rates on Pictures 


Virginia.—Question: Express shipment consisting of pic- 
tures weighing 35 pounds, valued at $1,000, moves under scale 
61 ($3.50 per cwt.). Please advise amount chargeable account 
of valuation. 

Answer: Under the provisions of rule 13 (b) of Official 
Express Classification No. 31 and paragraph 2 of the Uniform 
Special Contract which must, in accordance with item 17, page 
49, of the classification, be executed for shipments of pictures 
valued at more than $550, 10c per $100 valuation for the first 
$500 in excess of $50 and 35c for each $100 valuation in excess 
of $550, must be added to the rate applicable where a shipment 
is released to a value of $50. 

In the instant case, the base rate or that applicable to a 
shipment released to a value of $50 being, as we understand it, 
$3.50 per 100 pounds, an additional amount of $2.25 must be 
added thereto for the increased valuation, making the total 
rate $5.75 for the shipmént. 


Sales—Reconsignment of Goods by Consignor 


Washington.—Question: Party A sells party B a carload 
of fruit, accepting party B’s check therefor. Party B sells the 
carload of fruit on a distant market. The check of party B 
is returned by the bank, account insufficient funds, and party A 
immediately files diversion instructions with the carrier, giving 
bond to protect the carrier, and by diversion taking the car 
out of line of the destination specified in bill of lading by party 
B. Later party B makes his check good and again diverts 
the car to the party to whom it was originally sold. The car 
had moved to a point out of line for its destination, but was 
diverted in accordance with instruction and delivered to the 
original party to whom it had been sold by party B. The car 
was delayed in transit, due to the out-of-line movement and 
arrived in a somewhat damaged condition, making necessary 
a heavy allowance, which was granted by party B, and a damage 
claim filed against the carrier. 


Party A claims he was entitled to protect his rights by di- 
verting the car. The carrier claims it was within its right in 
accepting diversion because of bond, and because evidence was 
submitted to indicate that car was not paid for by party B. 
Undercharge has now been presented amounting to over $300, 
the loss and damage claim amounted to over $400, making a 
total of over $700 loss due to this diversion. 

What, if any, responsibility rests with the carrier, and is 
party A in any way liable because of attempting to protect his 
own interest by filing bond and diverting car? Movement was 
by express. 

Answer: Where the goods sold are to be shipped to the 
buyer by carrier, ordinarily delivery to the carrier is deemed 
a delivery to the buyer, unless the seller has agreed to deliver 
at the point of destination, and in such a case it seems that if 
nothing is said in regard to time of payment, it becomes due 
on delivery to the carrier. Hill vs. Fruita Mercantile Co. (Colo.), 
94 Pac. 354; Fairbank Canning Co. vs. Metzger (N. Y.), 23 N. E. 
372. But if the delivery is to be made by the seller to the 
buyer at the point of destination, it seems that the price will 
not become payable until such delivery. 

If the seller delivers possession of the subject matter at 
the time and place specified without any intention of waiving 
his right to payment in cash he may ordinarily, on the refusal 
of the buyer to make payment, retake possession; this is for 
the reason that the delivery is conditional on the payment of 
the price by the buyer. Daugherty vs. Fowler (Kan.), 25 Pac. 
40; People’s State Bank vs. Brown (Kan.), 103 Pac. 102; Leather- 
bury vs. Conner (N. J.), 23 Atl. 684; Woodbury vs. Long (Mass.), 
19 Am. Dec. 345; and where the buyer gives his check it is 
regarded as conditional payment only and on its dishonor the 
seller may retake possession. Ditton vs. Purcell (N. D.), 132 
N. W. 347; Johnson vs. VanKovetz (Ore.), 102 Pac. 799. 

Where the sale is for cash on delivery, a delivery is gen- 
erally conditional and no title rests in the buyer until he has 
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complied with the terms of the sale. 
Packing Co. (Calif.), 18 Pac. 248. On the other hand, where 
the payment of the price or giving security therefor, is not 
made a condition precedent to the transfer, it may well be the 
understanding of the parties that the title shall pass at once 
to the buyer, and where such is the intention of the parties 
the courts will give effect thereto, though the buyer’s right 
to the actual possession may be dependent on the payment 
of the price. Leonard vs. Davis, 17 L. Ed. 222; Hatch vs. 
Standard Oil Co., 100 U. S. 124; Wade vs. Moffett (Ill.), 74 
Am. Dec. 79;; Baker vs. McDonald (Neb.), 104 N. W. 923. 

The acceptance by the buyer of a draft drawn for the price 
being a payment sub modo has been considered a material or 
controlling consideration to show that the title passed, and 
the subsequent dishonor of the draft will not itself, if ‘the title 
has passed, operate to revest the title in the seller. Hall vs. 
Richardson, 16 Md. 396, 77 Am. Dec. 303. 

In connection with this subject see our answer to “Massa- 
chusetts,” on page 52 of the July 3, 1930, Traffic World, under 
the caption “Reconsignment—Right of Consignor to Divert Ship- 
ment on Straight Bill of Lading.” 

The cases do not distinctly show upon what evidence a 
carrier is justified in reconsigning a shipment at the instance 
of the consignor. 

If, in the instant case, the carrier was not justified in 
reconsigning the shipment at the consignor’s request, the car- 
rier is liable to party B in conversion, but may reimburse 
itself from the amount of the bond given by party A. 

If title to the goods had, under the contract of sale, which 
contract is to be construed in the light of the statements above 
made, passed to party B, party A could not, without incurring 
liability to party B, reconsign the shipment. 

The question for determination, therefore, is whether or 
not title to the goods had passed to party B at the time party 
A instructed the carrier to reconsign the shipment. 


Shipping—Limitation of Carrier’s Liability by Notation “Ship- 
per’s Count—Ship Not Responsible for Same” 

Florida.—Question: We are heavy shippers of lumber. Our 
mills being located in the interior, we ship to ourselves, care 
the “A” Steamship Company, prepaying the freight to the port. 

The “A” Steamship Company unloads the lumber from the 
cars and loads it on their vessels, charging us the regular 
wharfage and handling charges. They publish rates from Port 
“B” to Port “C” on lumber, which rates are strictly “port to 
port,” and are not used as a part of a through rate in a through 
bill of lading. 

The steamship company issues a new bill of lading from 
Port “B” to Port “C” for transportation via their line, stamping 
on the bill of lading “Shipper’s Count, Ship Not Responsible 
for Same.” 

In case of loss or damage, the steamship company pays 
damage claims, but declines to pay for any shortages. In some 
cases they refund freight on the shortage, but refuse to pay 
for any shortage account the goods being receipted for “Ship- 
per’s Count.” 


As this line operates from the south Atlantic ports to north 
Atlantic ports, all in the United States, and are not subject 
to the interstate commerce act, account being “port to port,” 
is there any way they can be made amenable to the bill of 
lading act of the interstate commece act? Have we any re- 
course at law for recovery of shortages? 

Answer: Bills of lading signed by the master are prima 
facie evidence that the quantities named therein were received 
on board by him, and the onus of rebutting this presumption 
and showing that a less quantity than that specified was re- 
ceived lies on the owner; but upon the ground that, as to mat- 
ters relating to the quantity of goods shipped, a bill of lading 
operates merely as a receipt, and upon the further ground that 
a bill of lading cannot be given by an agent of the owner for 
goods not actually received (Law vs. Botsford, 26 Fed. 651), it 
is held that an ordinary bill of lading is not conclusive as 
between the original parties as to the quantity of goods shipped, 
and is open to explanation like other receipts (The J. W. Brown, 
14 Fed. Cas. No. 7590; Manchester vs. Milne, 16 Fed. Cas. No. 
9006; Parky vs. Barney, 19 Fed. Cas. No. 11013), and there can 
be no recovery for goods indicated in the bill of lading but 
not actually laden on board (Clark vs. Clyde Steamship Co. 
148 Fed. 243; The Asphodel, 53 Fed. 835; Hopkins vs. Wood, 
12 Fed. Cas. No. 6693; and where the cargo as received is all 
delivered by the carrier at the port of destination, the weights 
officially ascertained at that place is the conclusive measure 
of the carrier’s accountability, and the fact that the Dill of 
lading calls for a greater tonnage is immaterial. Cafeero VS. 
Welsh, 4 Fed. Cas. No. 2286. A fortiori, a bill of lading which 
states that the vessel is not responsible for the number of 
pieces, or the weight, removes the ship’s presumptive liability 
for the weight stated thereon, and leaves her liable only for 
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100% 
on time 
so far this year 


Five fast, dependable M-A-T ships leave and arrive at Buffalo 
and Duluth regularly every forty-eight hours. Their running 
time between terminals is but four days, Detroit being the only 
Port of Call. All rail lines at Buffalo and Duluth have direct 
connections to M-A-T Terminals, therefore shipments moving 
in either direction by way of the Poker Fleet lose no time in 
terminal handling. 


The Poker Fleet ships are every one thoroughly seaworthy 
and dependable; they are fast, steady “ocean type’’ ships. 


If you are not already using M-A-T service, a trial shipment 
will show what can be done to reduce your freight costs and 
meet your service requirements on shipments moving between 
Eastern markets and the great Northwest. 


MINNESOTA-ATLANTIC 
TRANSIT COMPANY 


Detroit and Security Trust Company and 
A. Miller McDougall, Receivers 









Minneapolis, 
Minn. 


St. Paul, Minn. 
Duluth, Minn. 
Chicago, II. 


1 
uve She Teen Wash 


New York, N. Y. 
Philadelphia, 
Pa. 


Buffalo, N.Y. 
Detroit, Mich. 
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VVVVVVVYVVVVVYV 
HOUSTON 


HAS SOLVED THE TERMINAL 
SWITCHING PROBLEM 


in Her Usual Modern, Efficient Manner 


Confronted a few years ago with the 
problem of organizing a terminal 
railroad that would serve this large 
port and its many rail and ship lines, 
economically and efficiently, the Port 
of Houston developed. 


v 
THE PORT TERMINAL RAILROAD 


operated solely for the benefit of shippers 


This unique railroad, through unified 
control, is able to offer the finest kind 
of terminal switching service, impar- 
tially and at minimum rates. 


v 


SWITCHING COSTS IN HOUSTON ARE 
MATERIALLY LOWER 


Find Out How You Can Save Thousands Yearly 
SHIPPING THROUGH HOUSTON 


Send for the Houston Port Book and 
Houston Port Register. Interesting 
books full of news, pictures, in- 
formation and statistics. A 
post card will put you on 
our mailing list. 





Just Address 





DIRECTOR OF THE PORT 


Fifth Floor, Courthouse 
HOUSTON, TEXAS 


MAAAAAAAAAAAAA 
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what is actually put on board (Eaton vs. Neumark, 33 Fed. 891); 
and she cannot be held liable for shortage, wtihout further 
proof than the statements of the bill as to the actual amount 
delivered by the shipper (Abbott vs. National S. S. Co., 33 Fed. 
895); and similarly when the bill of lading states “weights 
unknown,” in the absence of proof of the weight shipped on a 
vessel, other than the recitals of the bill of lading, the vessel 
cannot be held for shortage (The Timor, 61 Fed. 631; The Pie- 
tro, 38 Fed. 148), and a bill of lading stating that goods were 
shipped in good order and condition, but also containing an 
indorsement by the master “quantity and quality unknown,” 
does not admit as against the owners that the goods were 
shipped in good order and condition. The Lyra, 231 Fed. 250. 
But a carrier may agree that he will be bound by the quantity 
specified or that the bill shall furnish the only evidence of 
the quantity, and in that case will be liable. 

In The Alonzo, 1 Fed. Cas. No. 257, The Mayflower, 16 Fed. 
Cas. No. 9346; McKay vs. Ennis, 37 Fed. 229, it was held that 
where the quantity of a cargo is inserted the master is not 
bound to sign bill of lading stipulating freight on a fixed amount, 
but may tender the usual bill of lading, specifying the quantity 
of the cargo as “more or less.” 


Sales—Duty of Seller in Selecting Carrier 


Maryland.—Question: We recently made a carload ship- 
ment from our plant in Baltimore to one of our customer’s 
plants at Baltimore, on which there was an overcharge by 
reason of the fact that the customer’s plant is located on two 
railroads—the rates in connetcion with one of these lines is 
higher than that in connection with the other. 


Under the terms of the contract, the sale was made f. o. b. 
our plant, with the understanding the customer’s traffic depart- 
ment would furnish shipping instructions. Shipping instructions 
were never received, and when the time came for making the 
shipment our shipping department forwarded the car via the 
route they deemed best, with the result of an overcharge. 

It is the customer’s contention that we should have ob- 
tained routing instructions from them, but, failing in this and 
having elected to select the route ourselves instead of calling 
their local office by ’phone for the route, that we are responsible 
for the excessive freight. It is our contention that under normal 
conditions this would be the proper thing to do, but during the 
busy season, when there is a rush for goods, we cannot hold 
up our operations in order to obtain shipping orders from cus- 
tomers; that they should be furnished in full by the customer 
prior to shipment. 

It is our view that if the buyer fails to make a timely 
selection of route and carrier, the seller becomes the buyer’s 
agent to make the selection and he is not bound to choose 
the very cheapest route, or the best or the most direct, since 
no agent is bound to the highest possible degree of skill. His 
duty is done if he ships the goods by any line that ever is 
chosen, or could be chosen, by person of reasonable caution. 

Will you kindly advise if you can locate any cases, par- 
ticularly Maryland cases, dealing with this point? 

Answer: Ordinarily where goods are to be shipped to the 
buyer, a delivery by the seller to the crarier designated by the 
buyer is a delivery to the buyer, and constitutes a full per- 
formance of the seller’s obligation to make delivery. This is 
on the theory that the carrier is made the agent of the buyer 
to accept delivery. If the buyer directs the goods to be sent 
to him by carrier without designating any particular carrier, a 
delivery by the seller to the carrier selected by him if proper 
care is used in the selection is a delivery to the buyer to the 
same extent as though the buyer had himself selected the 
carrier. Templeton vs. Equitable Mfg. Co. (Ark.), 96 S. W. 
188; Macgruder vs. Gage, 23 Md. 344, 3 Am. Rep. 177; Kelsea 
vs. Ramsey, etc., Mfg. Co. (N. J.), 26 Atl. 907. Also, if it is 
the usual course of business for the seller on the receipt of 
orders from a distant buyer to deliver the goods to a carrier 
for transportation to the buyer, a delivery to a carrier selected 
by him will constitute a delivery to the buyer (Garretson vs. 
Selby (Iowa), 18 Am. Rep. 14; Woodbine Children’s Clothing 
Co. vs. Goldnamer (Ky.), 121 S. W. 444; Magruder vs. Gage 
(Md.), 3 Am. Dec. 177), and if after notice to the buyer that 
the goods have been shipped by a particular carrier he assents 
thereto, the delivery to the carrier will be deemed a delivery 
to the buyer. Garretson vs. Selby, 18 Am. Rep. 14. 

The above is a statement of the law relating to the duty 
of the seller in delivering goods to the carrier for shipment 
to the buyer. We can locate no cases specifically in point, but 
we are inclined to agree with you that as the buyer failed 
to furnish you with shipping directions in accordance with 
the provisions of the contract, you were justified in forwarding 
the shipment via one of the usual routes and cannot be held 
liable for the overcharge if reasonable care was used in the 
selection of the route. We do not believe there is any obli- 
gation on the part of the seller to ascertain the cheapest pos- 
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sible route and forward a shipment accordingly. He probably 
could be held liable if he selected ayn unduly circuitous route 
or one which the use of; reasonable should have precluded 
the use of. 





No. 23093, Sub. No. 5. |Co-Optrative Oil Co. et al}, Omaha, Neb., vs, 
AT. &S.F.etall | | 
Unreasonable rat@s on 


soline, and other petroleum products, 
from ints in Oklahoma, 


ansas, Missouri and Texas to points 
in Nebraska. Ask r ble rates and reparation. 
No, 23493, Sub. No. 1. raffic Bureau, Chamber of Commerce of Mit- 
chell, S. D., et al. vs . T. & N. et al. 
Unreasonable and duly prejudicial rates on bananas, from 
New Orleans, La., Gulfport, Miss., and Mobile, Ala., to Mitchell, 
S. D. Ask for reasonable rates and reparation. 
No. 23625. Rates on raw dolomite and fluxing stone within the state 
of Ohio, initiated by the Commission. 
No. eo — Metals Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. C. B. 
. et al. 
Unreasonable rate, brass ashes and skimmings, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., to St. Louis, Mo. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23668. T. L. Herbert & Sons, Nashville, Tenn., vs. L. & N. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, sand and gravel, Johnsonville, Tenn., to 
Glasgow, Ky. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23660. Armour Fertilizer Works, Chicago, Ill., vs. A. & R. et al. 


Unreasonable rates, fertilizer in cartons, and other containers, 
Carteret, N. J., and Chicago Heights, Ill., and from points in 
official, southeastern and southwestern territories to points in 
each of the several states of the United States. Asks rates and 
reparation. 

No. 2 SF courte Fuel & Supply Co. et al., Bluefield, W. Va., vs. 

Rates in violation first three’ sections of act, coal, mines on 
defendant’s line in Pocahontas, Tug River, Thacker, Clinch Val- 
ley No. 1 and Clinch Valley No. 2 districts to Bluefield, W. Va. 
Points, Nemours to East Lynn, W. Va., preferred. Ask rates 
and reparation. 

No. 23635. Sub. No. 1. Washburn Crosby Co., Inc., Minneapolis, Minn., 
vs. A. C. & Y. et al. F . 

Rates in violation sections 1, 2, 3 and 6 of act, grain, particu- 
larly wheat, purchased at Minneapolis, Minn., Kansas City, Mo., 
and elsewhere, which originated in Minnesota, Iowa, Kansas, 
Oklahoma, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Texas and elsewhere, 
milled into grain products at Minneapolis for destinations in states 
east of Indiana-Illinois state line and the state of Michigan. Other 
transit operators at Minneapolis and elsewhere preferred. Asks 
cease and desist order and reparation. 

No. -— hey No. 1. The Texas Co., New York, N. Y., vs. B. A. 
& P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, petroleum products, Casper and Cody, Wyo., 

to points in Montana. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23670. Haas Leiber Grocery Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs. L. & N. et.al. 

Rates in violation sections 1, 4 and 6 of act, canned blackberries, 

North Wilkesboro, N. C., to St. Louis, Mo. Asks cease and desist 
order and reparation. 


No. 23671. Consolidated Cottonseed Operating Co. et al., 
Tenn., vs. A. & M. Ry. & B. T. et al. 
Unreasonable rates and bridge tolls, cottonseed, points in Ark- 
ansas, southern Missouri and western Louisiana to Memphis, 
Tenn. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23672. Evans-Rich Manufacturing Co., St. Louis, Mo., vs, Penn- 
sylvania et al. 
Unreasonable charges, cocoa, Philadelphia (Frankford), Pa., to 
St. Louis, Mo. Asks cease and desist order and reparation. 
eed 4 4 a Marble Co. of Texas et al., Dallas, Tex., vs. A. 
. B&B Ot Bi. 
Unreasonable rates, stone and marble, points in Georgia and 
Tennessee to points in Texas. Ask rates and reparation. 
No. 23674. Vincennes Bridge Co., Vincennes, Ind., vs. B. & O. et al. 
Rates in violation sections 1 and 6 of act, structural bridge iron, 
Vincennes, Ind., to Salmon, Idaho. Factor from Armstead, Mont., 
to destination assailed. Asks rates for future and reparation. 
No. 23675. Charles Donald, Hereford, Tex., vs. Santa Fe et al. 
Unreasonable charges, ranger stecker cattle, Lordsburg and 
Gage, N. M., to Friona, Tex. Asks rates and reparation. 
No. 23676. A. M. Tourtellot, Providence, R. L, vs. New Haven et al. 
Unreasonable rates, strawberries, Cedarville, N. J., to Providence, 
R. I. Ask rates and reparation. 


No. 23676, Sub. No. 1. Wm. S. Sweet & Son, Inc., Providence, R. I, 
vs. New Haven et al. 
Unreasonable charges on strawberries, Rosenhayne, N. J., to 
Providence, R. I. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 
No, 23677. Sperry Flour Co., San Francisco, Calif., vs. G. N. et al. 
Unreasonable charges and rates, oats, points in South Dakota 
to Minneapolis, stored in transit at that point and later shipped 
to Portland, Ore., milled in transit at that point and shipped in 
form of ground oat feed to points in California. Asks rates for 
future and reparation. 


No. a P ae or Association of California, Sacramento, Calif., 
vs. S. P. et al. 

Unreasonable rates, paddy rice, to San Francisco, Calif., from 
various California points, for export. Asks reparation. 

No. ners. Geo. S. Mepham & Co., E. St. Louis, Ill., vs. N. C. & St. 

. St al. 

Assails rates on iron ore, from Cartersville, Ga., to E. St. 
Louis, Ill., as in violation of section 6 because of classification of 
commodity as refined ochre. If Commission finds commodity t0 
be refined ochre and not iron ore, the rates on refined ochre are, 
have been and will be in violation of first three sections of act, 
and preferential of traffic in iron ore. Asks rates for future and 
reparation. 

No. 23680. Artesian Ice & Cold Storage Co., St. Joseph, Mo., vs. St 
J. & G. I, et al. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, ice, St. Joseph, Mo,., to Seneca, 

Kan. Asks rates and reparation. 
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THE ONLY DIRECT STEAMSHIP SERVICE 
FROM PACIFIC COAST TO PORTO RICO 





Ne 
Cargoes go direct from Pacific Coast ports to San Juan and 
Ponce, Porto Rico, on modern freight vessels. Sailings from 
Pacific Coast ports every 14 days. Ask your nearest McCormick f 
agent for sailing dates. Agents: San Juan Mercantile Co., San‘ ‘ 
Juan, Porto Rico; Ramon Cortada & Co., Ponce, Porto Rico. by 
“he 





OTHER MecCORMICK ROUTES 


Pacific Coastwise (5 Routes) ' Paeifie-Argentine-Brazil 
U. 8S. Intercoastal (Munson-McCormick) (U. S. Mail Steamers) 


Eliminate Worry—Your Next Shipment via McCormick 












ooo — 
eside 4 Seattle 
EAkerde 3146) Eg Steamship Company  ¢..... 
Los Angeles 
215 Market St. Astoria 
San Diego San Francisco Vancouver, B.C. 
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. 23686. Fitch 


No. 


No. 


23680. Sub. No. 1. Same vs. C. R. Il. & P. 

Same complaint and prayer as to ice, from St. Joseph, Mo., to 
Horton, Kan, e 
23681. Curtin-Howe Corporation, New York, N. Y., vs. Penn- 
sylvania. 

Unreasonable rates and charges, zinc meta arsenite compound 
(liquid wood preservative), Philadelphia, Pa., to Norfolk, Va. Asks 
reparation. 

23682. American Warehousemen’s Association vs. St. L.-S. F. 
et al. 

In respect to lumber of various kinds and poles, ties and piling, 
the charges of defendants for ‘‘wharfage’’ at Gulfport, Miss., and 
Pensacola, Fla., applicable to interstate and foreign commerce, 
are unjust and unreasonable and as to intrastate traffic in such 
commodities to the ports named in violation of section 13 of act. 
Asks cease and desist order. 

23683. H. FE. Fletcher Co., West Chelmsford, Mass., et al. vs. 
B. & M. et al. 

Unreasonable, discriminatory, prejudicial and unduly preferential 
rates on various forms of granite, from points in Massachusetts 
and New Hampshire to destinations in Official classification ter- 
ritory. Ask for just and reasonable rates, rules and regulations. 


. 23684. Union Mirror Co, et al., Lenoir, N. C., vs. B. & O. et al. 


Unreasonable rate on plate glass, not exceeding 120 united 
inches outside measurement, from Ford City, Creighton, Blairs- 
ville and Butler, Pa., and other points in the Pittsburgh district, 
to Lenoir, N. C. Ask for reasonable rates or rate and repara- 
tion. 


. 23685. Harry Cooper Supply Co., Springfield, Mo., vs. St. L.-S. F. 


et al. 

Rates on wrought iron pipe, from Chicago district to Spring- 
field in violation of the first four sections of act. Asks for lawful 
rates and a 

surg Produce Co., Fitchburg, Mass., vs. B. & M. et 
al. 

Rates, potatoes, Bishops Cross and Shawboro, N. C., to Pitts- 
burgh, Mass., in violation of the 1st and 4th sections of act. Asks 
for reparation. 

23687. Architectural Tile Co., Keyport, N. J., vs. A. C. L. et al. 

Unjust, unreasonable and excessive rates, kaolin clay, from 
Crossley, Edgar and Okahumpka, Fla., to Keyport. Asks for 
reasonable rates and reparation. 


. 23688. Economy Oil Co., Mobile, Ala., vs. La. & Ark, et al. 


Unreasonable rate factor on gasoline, Mobile, to Mertz, Ala., 
and unreasonable rate on gasoline, Shreveport, La., to Mertz, Ala. 
Asks for reasonable rates and reparation, 


. 23689. General Dry Batteries, Inc., Lakewood, O., vs. P. S. & N. 


et al. 

Unreasonable rates, ground petroleum coke, carloads and less 
than carloads, Kaulmont, Pa., to Cleveland, O. Asks for fourth 
class less than carloads and sixth class carloads, and reparation. 


. 23690. South West Box Co., Keokuk, Ia., vs. A. V. I. et al. 


Unjust and unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory and unduly 
prejudicial rates, scrap paper, Sand Springs and Tulsa, Okla., 
to Hutchinson, Kan. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation. 


. 23691. Western Pine Manufacturing Co., Ltd., Spokane, Wash., 


vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unjust and unreasonable rates, sash, set-up, and mouldings, in 
mixed carloads, and. sash, knocked down, from points in Idaho 
and Washington to Spokane, Wash. Asks for reparation. 


. 23692. Los Angeles Grain Exchange, Los Angeles, Calif., vs. S. 


P. et al. 

Unreasonable, unjustly discriminatory, and unduly prejudicial 
rates and charges on grain and grain products, from Transcon- 
tinental groups, Ik, F. G, H and J to destinations in California. 
Asks for joint rates, charges and tariff provisions on grain and 
grain products, poultry and stock feed, over the Rock Island 
System and Southern Pacific not in excess of those now published 
in Toll’s I. C. C. 1224, to destinations in California located on 
lines of the other defendants. 


. 23692. Sub. No. 1. Globe Grain & Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., 


vs. S. P. et al. 

Against rates and charges on grain and grain products from 
Transcontinental groups to destinations in California akin to the 
foregoing. Asks that Southern Pacific and Rock Island System 
be required to publish joint rates and charges and to establish 
reconsigning and milling in transit provisions on such products 
to destinations in California on all lines of all defendants operat- 
ing in California, not exceeding the rates in Toll’s I. C. C. 1224. 


. 23692. Sub. No. 2. J. B. Hill & Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. S. 


P. et al. 
Same as foregoing. 


. 23692. Sub. No. 3. Tarr & McComb Corporation, Los Angeles, 


Calif., vs. S. P. et al. 

Same as foregoing. 

23692. Sub. No. 4. Taylor Milling Co., Los Angeles, Calif., vs. 
8S. P. et al. 

Same as foregoing. 

23693. Carolina Cotton and Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C., vs. 
Cc. of Ga. et al. 

Unreasonable and unjustly discriminatory rate on cotton fabric, 
unfinished, shipped from Thomaston, Ga., to Spray, N. C., for 
— and reshipping. Asks for reasonable rate and repara- 
tion. 

23694. The Ruberoid Co., New York, N. Y., vs. F. E. C. Ry. 

Unlawful rates and charges, on artificial roofing slates or shin- 
gles, from Jacksonville, Fla., to Key West, Fla., the traffic hav- 
ing originated in Holland. Asks for reparation. 


. 23695. The Piqua Handle & Manufacturing Co., Piqua, O., vs. 


Santa Fe et al. 

Unreasonable rates on wood canvas slats, from Piqua, O., to 
East Moline, Ill. Asks -for reasonable rates and reparation. 
23696. The Larabee Flour Mills Co., Kansas City, Mo., vs. C. B. 
& Q. et al. 

Unlawful charges on wheat feed, produced from wheat shipped 
from Burlington points to Kansas City and there converted into 
feed and shipped beyond Kansas City. Asks for reparation. 
~~~ Hamilton & Gleason et al., Denver, Colo., vs. C. B. & Q. 
et al. 

Alleges overcharges on power shovels and parts, Marion and 
Lorain, O., to Denver and Pueblo, Colo. Ask for Fepntation amount- 
ing to 7 cents a 100 pounds. 


No, 23698. Western Burlap Bag Co., Chicago, Ill., vs. C. M. St. P. & P. 


Unreasonable rates in violation of fourth section on second hand 
burlap bags, from Rapid City, S. D. to Chicago, Ill. Asks for 
reparation. 
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No. 23699. State Docks Commission, Mobile, Ala., vs. G. & 8S. 1. eta 
Attacks rates and charges and rules and regulations affecting 
wharfage on lumber and forest products moving from, to or yj 
ports of Mobile, Ala., Pensacola, Fla., and Guifport, Miss., fo 
export, import, coastwise or intercoastal movement. Asks fo 
rates, charges, rules and regulations that are reasonably remunera. 
tive, nondiscriminatory and nonprejudicial, 
No. — vonb-Gwynn Tobacco Co., Inc., Richmond, Va., vs. A, ( 

4 et al. 

Unreasonable charges on leaf tobacco, in hogshead, from Lak 
City, 8S. C., Mullins, S. C., and Fairmont, N. C., to Newport News 
Va., between August 15, 1920, and November 6, 1929. Asks fi 
reparation, 

No. 23701. The Barrett Co., New York, N. Y., vs. A. G. S. et al. 

Unreasonable rates on crude coal tar, from Chicago, IIL, Terr 
Haute, Ind., St. Louis, Mo., Ironton and Youngstown, O., Ash 
land, Ky., and Pittsburgh, Pa., to Ensley, Ala. Asks for reg 
sonable rates and reparation. 

No, 23702. Burnett-Yount Horse and Mule Co., It. Worth, Tex., ys 
rt. W. & D. ©. ot al. 

Unreasonable rates on mules, from Wellington, Tex., to Nort) 
Ft. Worth, Tex., by an interstate route. Asks for a reasonable 
rate and reparation. 

No. 23703. The Segal Co., Oshkosh, Wis., vs. CC. & N. W. 

Unreasonable rates on sweet potatoes, Tasley, Va., to Oshkosh 
Wis. Asks for reparation. 

No. 23684. Sub. No. 1. Consolidated Mirror Co. et al, High Poin 
N. C., vs. B. & O. et al. 

Unreasonable rate, on plate glass, not exceeding 120° unite 
inches outside measurement, from lord City, Creighton, Blairs 
ville, Butler, Pa., and other points in the Pittsburgh district 
High Point. Ask for reasonable rate and reparation, 

No, 23704. Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corporation, Richmond, Va 
“uA. CC. & TF. Ot ai. 

Unreasonable rates on fertilizer compounds in inner containers# 
carloads and less than carloads, from Richmond, Va., to various 
destinations. Asks for reasonable rates and reparation, i 

No. 23640. Rates on petroleum and petroleum products within tht 
state of Montana, initiated by the Commission on application of 
the railroads. 





Doings of the Traffic Clubs 





Governor L. G. Hardman of Georgia has accepted an invi 
tation to give an address of welcome, October 8, at the time ol 
the annual meeting of the Associated Traffic Clubs of America 
at the Atlanta Biltmore Hotel, Atlanta. A delegation from the 
Traffic Club of Atlanta presented the invitation. 


T. B. Curtis, executive vice-president of the Associated 
Traffic Clubs of America, will address the October meeting of 
the Women’s Traffic Club of Birmingham. 


About fifteen hundred people, members of the Traffic Clue 
of Detroit and their families, are expected to attend the annualp 
picnic of that organization at Tashmoo Park August 18. Thef 
trip will be made on the steamer ‘“Tashmoo,” of the White Star 
Navigation Company, through the courtesy of C. F. Bielmang 
vice-president of that line. 

The Industrial Traffic Club of San Francisco held its rece 
ular meeting at the San Francisco Commercial Club August 12 
The program included consideration. and discussion of a number— 
of transportation subjects of current interest. 


The “August Golf Outing” of the Traffic Club of Newark— 
was held at the Colonia Country Club, Colinia, N. J., August 6. 
The club will hold its next meeting September 8, and the ar 
nual outing will be given at Mazdabrook, Parsippany, N. J. 
September 18. ; 

At its regular meeting August 6, the Women’s Traffic Clue 
of Los Angeles had as its speaker Miss Sue Brobst, president 
of the California Legislative Council, whose subject was “Wom 
en’s' Economic Problems of Today.” As the president of the 
club, Miss Gertrude Mason, and the first vice-president, Missf 
Ruth Van Eaton, were both on vacation, Irene F. Donahue, sec: 
ond vice-president, presided. August 20 is the date of the next 
meeting. 

The Junior Traffic Club of Chicago will give its final golf 
tournament of the season at the Cog Hill Country Club August 
28. In addition to golf, the sports and pastimes committee hasf 
arranged a program including bridge and 500 tournaments, t0 
be followed by dinner and entertainment in the evening. 


The Traffic and Transportation Association of Pittsburg! 
will begin its fiscal year, under the leadership of the recently 
elected officers, September 5, when a meeting will be held 
the new Keystone Athletic Club quarters. The club starts the 
year with a membership of nearly nine hundred. A. S. Lash 
chairman of the executive committee. Other committee chalr 
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men, appointed by the newly elected president, H. A. Leech, of 
the Pere Marquette and Chesapeake and Ohio, are as follows: 
Merbership, George Harig, Nelson Steamship Company; enter- 
tainment, Gilbert W. Webster, B. & O.; reception, A. C. Brin- 
gleson, Frisco; speakers, E. J. Siemon, Pittsburgh Steel Com- 
pany; publicity, C. R. McFarland, L. & N.; welfare, W. F. 
Holthaus, C. & N. W.; auditing, W. J. Shields, Virginian; study 
class, O. B. Akerly, Aluminum Company of America. 


The annual golf tournament of the Oklahoma City Traffic 
Club will be given at Lincoln Park, August 27, and the annual 
picnic the following day, August 28, at Belle Isle. Numerous 
prizes, donated by the members, will be presented winners in 
the sports events both days. 


The Traffic Club of New York held a golf outing at the 
Tamarack Country Club, Port Chester, N. Y., August 14. 


The fourth golf tournament of the Miami Valley Traffic 
Club will be held at the Springfield (O.) Country Club August 
21. It will be the last opportunity to qualify for the club finals 
to be played in September, according to Chairman A. C. Bales. 


The Traffic Club of Chicago will give its next golf outing 
at the Itaska Country Club, Itaska, Ill., August 19. Numerous 
prizes have been provided for winners. 


Speakers at the last meeting of the Pacific Traffic Associ- 
ation, held at the Palace Hotel, San Francisco, August 12, were 
Captain Frank Ainsworth, U. S. N., retired, and James A. 
Quinby, of Derby, Sharp, Quinby and Tweedt. Captain Ains- 
worth spoke on “The California State Nautical Schoolship,” 
and Mr. Quinby on “Interrelationship of Various Parties to 
Marine Insurance.” A number of entertainment features were 
presented. 


RAILROADS AS LUMBER HAULERS 


Seventy-five per cent of the 21,000,000,000 board feet of 
lumber which entered interstate traffic from the larger mills of 
the country in 1928 traveled by rail, according to a census re- 
cently completed by the forest service of the Department of 
Agriculture and the Census Bureau. 

It is not surprising, says the Department of Agriculture, that 
railroads still haul such a large portion of the lumber shipped 
from one state into another, since many destinations cannot be 
reached by water and most of them are too distant for econom- 
ical trucking. 

Water transportation on ocean and rivers is used to great 
advantage by lumbermen and buyers in the Pacific coast states 
and south Atlantic states. Eighteen per cent of the country’s 
interstate shipments go by water, and the average water haul 
is 2,500 miles. 

While the motor truck accounts for only 7 per cent of the 
country’s interstate lumber traffic, it comes into its own in the 
northeast, where one-fourth of the sawmill products went to 
market by truck, and in the Pacific northwest, where more than 
half of the hardwoods and 10 per cent of the softwoods in inter- 
state traffic go by truck. 

The average rail haul of lumber increased from 360 miles 
in 1914 to 750 miles in 1926, as the principal centers of produc- 
tion retreated further from the great consuming regions. 

There was, of course, some overlapping of the several 
methods, as a great deal of the lumber shipped by rail or by 
water was handled by trucks at some stage. 


COMMISSION PRACTITIONERS 


The following have been admitted to practice before the 
Commission: George F. Alces, Pompton Plain, N. J.; O. T. 
Arnold, Peoria, Ill.; Robert Ash, Washington, D. C.; C. Edw. 
Belanger, Minneapolis, Minn.; Frank A. Bolmer, Omaha, Neb.; 
William H. Boyd, Cleveland, O.; Daniel J. Burke, South Amboy, 
N. J.; James Henry Davenport, Wichita Falls, Tex.; Ernest A. 
Erpelding, Fort Wayne, Ind.; Charles F. Finnegan, Montgomery, 
Ala.; Eugene F. Frazee, Kansas City, Mo.; Joseph Earl Haynes, 
Dayton, O.; Edwin David Hedstrom, Peoria, Ill.; Gilbert R. 
Hughes, Utica, N. Y.; T. E. Humphrey, Huntsville, Tex.; 
Charles H. Jackson, Pittsburgh, Pa.; Gerald R. Johnson, 
Sacramento, Calif.; L. O. Kimberly, Jr., Atlanta, Ga.; Chester 
F. Krizek, Milwaukee, Wis.; Leon P. Matthews, Stockton, 
Calif.; Warren E. Miller, Washington, D. C.; Harry E. Mueller, 
Evansville, Ind.; Sidney B. Myers, Tulsa, Okla.; Francisco 
Penberthy, Utica, N. Y.; Charles Roser, Louisville, Ky.; John 
B. Sanford,’ Cleveland, O.; Vincent Seiler, Chicago, Ill.; Harry 
N. Van Antwerp, Troy, N. Y.; John F. Waddell, Chicago, IIl.; 
Carl Edward Ziegler, Los Angeles, Calif. 
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NEW FINANCE DIRECTOR 


Appointment of Oliver E. Sweet to be director of the Com- 
mission’s Bureau of Finance brings forward a South Dakota 
farmer to sit in judgment, in the first instance, on the plans 
of Wall street financiers. However, Mr. Sweet has not worked 
at farming for a long time, having abandoned the occupation 
of Cincinnatus when the courts licensed him to practice law. 

He first came into contact with the Commission in 1915 
when, as assistant attorney-general of South Dakota, he listened 
to a hearing in the Western Advanced Rate case held by Com- 
missioner Daniels and Examiner Edgar Watkins, neither now 
in government service, in which, among the prominent figures, 
were the late Samuel H. Cowan, the late Clifford Thorne and 
a long list of other men, some of whom are still practicing 
before the Commission. Like every other lawyer, he was 
shocked at the failure of the Commission to follow court pro- 
cedure in the hearings held by it. But he got over that and 
since then, as a lawyer and examiner for the Commission, has 
learned things about rates, valuation and finance. 

About the only thing he now does that resembles plowing 
is following around over a bumpy pasture of considerable size 
a ball somewhat larger than a marble which is slugged with a 
club less serviceable looking than a baseball bat—all in honor of 
St. Andrew. 


Personal Notes 


A. R. McGowan has been appointed commercial agent, St. 
Louis Southwestern, at El Paso, Tex. 

C. E. Conner has been appointed assistant to general traffic 
manager, Missouri & North Arkansas Railway, with headquar- 
ters at Kansas City, Mo. 

The appointment of Seymour Weis to the Board of Com- 
missioners of the Port of New Orleans has been announced by 
Governor Long, of Louisiana. Mr. Weis succeeds E. S. Butler, 
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whose term expired June 30. Mr. Weis is manager of the 
Roosevelt Hotel in New Orleans. 

W. H. Cornay, Jr., New Orleans, has been appointed general 
agent of the new Mississippi Valley Barge Line, which will soon 
inaugurate a six-day downstream and a twelve-day upstream 
barge service between Cincinnati and New Orleans. 

L. J. Bodie, general freight agent of Standard Carloading 
Corporation, announces the appointment of Frank J. West as 
commercial agent at Buffalo, N. Y. 

American-Hawaiian Steamship Company announces the 
opening of an office in Tacoma, Wash., with H. L. McElhaney, 
formerly with the Williams Steamship Corporation, as American- 
Hawaiian district manager there. The Baker Dock Company 
will continue to act as the company’s terminal agent in Tacoma. 

The appointment of Alfonso Molinar, member of a promi- 
nent family of northern Mexico, as general Mexican agent for 
the Pennsylvania, has been announced by J. E. Weller, assistant 
vice-president in charge of traffic at Chicago, effective August 
15. Headquarters of the Mexican agency will be in Mexico City. 


UNCONTESTED FINANCE CASES 


Report and certificate in F. D. No. 8317, authorizing the Cimarron 
& Northwestern Railway Company to abandon, as to interstate and 
foreign commerce, its railroad in Colfax County, N. Mex.; approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8346, authorizing the extension of 
agreements under which the Boston & Maine Railroad operates the 
Vermont Valley Railroad and the Sullivan County Railroad; approved. 

Report and order in F. D. Nos. 8191 and 7950, authorizing (1) the 
Upper Merion & Plymouth Railroad Company to acquire tracks located 
at Swedeland, Montgomery County, Pa., and now owned by the Rainey- 
Wood Coke Company; and (2) the Upper Merion & Plymouth Railroad 
Company to issue $128,000 of common capital stock, consisting of 
2,560 shares of the par value of $50 each, said stock to be sold at par 
to the Alan Wood Steel Company and the proceeds used in connection 
with the acquisition of said tracks; approved. 

Report and order in F. D. No. 8249, authorizing the White River 
Railroad, Incorporated, (1) to acquire and operate a line of railroad 
formerly owned by the White River Railroad Company in Windsor 
County, Vt.; and (2) to issue not exceeding $225,000 of common capital 
stock, consisting of 2,250 shares of the par value of $100 each, in con- 
nection with said acquisition and pursuant to a proposed plan of 
reorganization, condition prescribed; approved. 


PASSENGER FARES CUT 


The Traffic World Washington Bureau 


The Southern Railway has been authorized by the Com- 
mission to disregard the tariff publishing rule with respect to 
the quantity of supplemental matter that may be attached to 
its coach fare tariff I. C. C. 6484 in preparation, by that rail- 
road, for putting in reduced passenger fares to meet the com- 
petition of motor busses. (See Traffic World, August 9, page 
319.) Setting aside of these rules will enable the railway to 
file a supplement establishing a reduced basis of fares between 
Monroe, Va., and Westminster, S. C., for use on passenger trains 
Nos. 45 and 46 only. The tariff is to be effective September 
15. It will be subject to protest and suspension. 

A sample page of the proposed tariff shows specific rates 
between points in the territory south of Monroe and north of 
Westminster about one-half the usual fares, although some of 
them may run as high as two cents a mile. The tariff is to 
expire by its own terms on March 31, 1931. The limitation 
indicates that the fares are to be of an experimental character 
only. 


NUMBER OF RAIL EMPLOYES 


Class I steam railways the middle of June had 1,564,269 
employes, a decrease of 9.9 per cent, as compared with June 
1929, and of 9.88 per cent as compared with june, 1928, accord- 
ing to reports to the Commission. The decrease, a heavy one 
in comparison with other months of this year, took place chiefly 
in the forces employed in the maintenance of way and structures, 
equipment and stores, and in transportation (train and engine 
service). The detailed figures, compiled by the bureau of statis- 
tics of the Commission, follow: 


—Number of Employes— 
% Decrease, from 


June, June, June, 

_ Group 1930 1929 1928 
Executives, officials and staff assistants.... 16,720 1.60 .56 
Professional, clerical and general.......... 256,671 5.39 5.43 
Maintenance of way and structures........ 394,934 14.59 13.45 
Maintenance of equipment and stores...... 410,683 9.72 11.50 
Transportation (other than train, engine and a 
ape eaanarpRt te BRR Gaia y aren a 183,208 7.30 7.5% 
Transportation (yardmasters, switch tenders v 
NN FOR Ee rrnd am 20,370 6.21 7.54 
Transportation (train and engine service).. 281,683 9.51 8.21 
eee: GEE GUO. 6s 6 kisic ctw iesawaese< 1,564,2¢9 9.90 9.88 


You may either write or wire our Washington office 
for information concerning matters in any department 
of the government there, if you are a subscriber to 
THE DAILY TRAFFIC WORLD. 
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TRAFFIC CLUBS 


(The following list of traffic clubs will be published from tim 
to time. We ask that readers notify us of any errors or of any 
changes or additions of which they have any knowledge.) 


Akron, O.—Traffic Study Club of Akron. H. O. Swift, 
Pres.; ‘S. A. Brigham, Secy. and Treas. 

Akron (O.) Traffic Club. E. L. Morgan, Pres.; G. 
Secy. 

Albany, N. Y.—Capital District Traffic Association. 
Wright, Pres.; J. E. Hanrahan, Secy.-Treas. 

Anderson (Ind.) Traffic Club. John Peters, Pres.; Fred 
Waugh, Secy. 

Atlanta—Traffic Club of Atlanta. 
F. B. Porter, Secy.-Treas. 

Baltimore—Traffic Club of Baltimore. 
C. F. Johnston, Secy. 

Baton Rouge Traffic Club. D. S. Reymond, Pres.; R. J. 
Eisworth, Secy.-Treas. 

Battle Creek (Mich.) Traffic Club. 
Eugene Wallace, Secy.-Treas. 

Binghamton, N. Y.—Greater Binghamton Traffic Club. E. A 
Goodrich, Pres.; E. F. Rainey, Secy. 

Birmingham (Ala.) Traffic and Transportation Club. J. £ 
Springer, Pres.; W. E. Francis, Secy. 

Birminngham, Ala. The Women’s Traffic Club of. Bertha 
Wade, Pres.; Mary Legar, Secy. 

Blackwell (Okla.) Traffic Club. E. R. Walcher, Pres.; 
Schofield, Secy.-Treas. 

Boston, Mass.—The Association of Railway and Steamboat 
Agents of Boston. C. A. Anderson, Pres.; W. M. Macomber, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Bridgeport (Conn.) Traffic Association. 
A. Winter, Secy. 

Brooklyn—tTraffic Club of Brooklyn, Chamber of Commerce. 
Louis Harber, Pres.; A. C. Welsch, Secy. 

Buffalo Transportation Club. F. O. Dutcher, Pres.; M. B. 
Mason, Secy-Treas. 

Camden (N. J.) Industrial Traffic Club. N. H. Lawton, Pres.; 
H. P. Ross, Secy. 

Canton (0) "Traffic Club. F. J. Bailey, Pres.; 
wood, ‘Secy. 

Chattanooga Traffic and Transportation Club. J. L. Dar. 
ragh, Pres.; E. B. Hyden, Secy.-Treas. 

Chicago Traffic Club. C. T. Bradford, Pres.; 
Secy. 


J. Bauer, 


I. P 


H. A. Manning, Pres; 
E. A. Seidl, Pres,; 


E. C. Nettels, Pres.; 


C. £. 


E. F. Deyo, Pres; 


M. L. Under. 


R. W. Campbell, 


Chicago Junior Traffic Club of. Edwin Strook, Pres.; J. E. 
Paulen, Secy. ‘ 
Cincinnati Traffic Club. R. C. Barnard, Pres.; J. E. Dorset, 


Secy. 

Cincinnati—The Traffic League of. 
L. A. Emig, Secy. 

Clarksburg (W. Va.) Traffic Club. R: C. Gaylord, Pres.; 
L. K. Auten, Secy.-Treas. 


Charles Forster, Pres.; 


Cleveland Traffic Club. Walter Rushforth, Pres.; J. F. 
Potts, Secy. 

Columbus, O., Transportation Club. J. W. Skeen, Pres.; 
W. A. Bickel, Secy. 

Cortland, N. Y.—Industrial Traffic. Club of Cortland. H. B. 


Darling, Chairman; P. F. McManus, Secy. 

Dayton, O.—Miami Valley Traffic Club. R. E. Olsen, Pres.; 
M. T. Otto, Secy. 

Dallas Traffic Club. W. R. Martin, Pres.; 
Secy.-Treas. 


D. W. Mackey, 


Decatur (Ill.) Transportation Club. R. F. Watt, Pres.; 
H. E. Bloomquist, Secy. 

Des Moines Transportation Club. A. L. Johnson, Pres.; 
J. Kelleher, Secy.-Treas. 

Denver Traffic. Club. W. F. Burr, Pres.; W. H. Brewer, 


Secy. and Treas. 

Denver Commercial Traffic Club. E. L. Adams, Pres.; C. J. 
Hotchkiss, Secy.-Treas. 

Detroit Traffic Club. J. L. McKee, Pres.; 
Secy. 

Detroit, Mich., Motor-City Traffic Club. E. W. Martin, Pres.; 
N. A. Murphy, Secy. 


T. R. Cochrane, 


Elmira (N. Y.) Traffic Club. C. N. Ellis, Pres.; M. J 
Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

El Paso Traffic Club. J. R. Dalby, Pres.; F. C. Tockle, 
Secy.-Treas. 
, Erie Traffic Club. J. J. Burgoyne, Pres.; W. M. EHismant, 
ecy. 


Evansville (Ind.) Transportation Club. D. B. Hevron, Pres; 
P. W. Lawrence, Secy.-Treas. 

Flint (Mich.) Transportation Club. L. S. Bryan, Pres.; 
H. U. Wilcox, Secy. and Treas. 

Fort Wayne (Ind.) Transportation Club. 
Pres.; C. L. Saurbaugh, Secy. 


W. H. Ginger, 
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Erie’s New York 
Harbor fleet is 
fully equipped 
for safe, fast 
lighterage. gigs 


ERIE RAILROAD SYSTEM 


Route of The Erie Limited 
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The 
Rate Committee 
Docket 


is the first public notice the carriers 
give of their intention to consider 
rate changes. The shipper who 
keeps a careful watch on the dockets 
of all the carriers’ committees al- 
ways knows the exact situation with 
regard to his rates and those of his 
competitor. 
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When he sees a rate in which he 
is interested mentioned in one of 
these dockets, as published in 


Traffic Bulletin 


he knows he still has time to let 
the committee have his views in 
the matter, and he expresses 
them, either for or against the 
proposal. 
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Are you taking advantage of 
this privilege of having a voice 
in the making of your own rates? 
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Besides the dockets of eighteen rate 
committees, THE TRAFFIC 
BULLETIN prints regularly the 
hearing bulletins and disposition 
notices of several of them, and more 
than ten other important items. 
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May we send you a copy 
of the current number? 


The Traffic Bulletin 
418 S. Market St. Chicago, Ilinois 
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Fort Worth Traffic Club. W. B. Kellett, Pres.; D. H. 3 
Todd, Secy.-Treas. 

Freeport, [ll.—Greater Freeport Traffic Club. W. H. Jenne 
Pres.; F. F. Pepperdine, Secy. 

Grand Rapids Transportation Club. J. E. MacGregor, Pres; 
John Timmers, Secy. 

Hamilton, Ont., Traffic Club. B. G. Wright, Pres.; W. 
Murray, Secy.-Treas. 

Hartford Traffic Association of Hartford (Conn.) and }¥ 
cinity. W. P. Price, Pres.; O. R. Peterson, Secy. and Treas. 

Houston Traffic Club. J. W. Daniel, Pres.; A. R. Canfieli| 


ecy. 
Indianapolis—The Traffic Club of Indianapolis. W. P. Basch: 

Pres.; R. C. Johnston, Secy. 

Jackson (Mich.) Transportation Club. C. H. Berry, Pres, 
G. L. Baldwin, Secy. 

Jacksonville (Fla.) Traffic Club. C. E. Muller Pres.; H. YW. 
Lee, Secy.-Treas. : 

Jamestown (N. Y.) Traffic Club. James Kelly, Pres.; O. M. 
Odell, Secy.-Treas. 

Jefferson City (Mo.) Traffic Club. D. M. Oberman, Pres.) 
C. Morrow, Secy. 

Jersey City Traffic Club. J. E. DeShazo, Pres.; J. J. Cul 
lington, Secy. 

Kalamazoo Traffic Club. C. H. Winslow, Pres.; Arthur Wol 
cott, Secy. 

Kansas City Traffic Club. A. C. Burrows, Pres.; A. A. Lut 
trell, Secy.-Treas. 

Lancaster, Pa.—Traffic Club of Manufacturers’ Assn. A. J 
Kohler, Pres.; A. H. Spinner, Secy. and Treas. 

Lansing (Mich.) Traffic Club. C. T. Sherman, Pres.; Melroy 
Lewis, Secy. 

Little Rock (Ark.) Traffic Club. J. P. Waggoner, Pres; 
J. E. Eberle, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles Transportation Club. W. H. Andrews, Pres. 
L. G. Wilson, Secy.-Treas. 

Los Angeles, Calif. Harbor Traffic Club. H. W. Pate, 
Pres.; H. H. Dallas, secy.-treas. 

Los Angeles Women’s Traffic Club. Gertrude Mason, Pres.:\— 
Maybelle Butterfield, Secy. 

Louisville Transportation Club. E. M. Haynes, Pres.; S. AP 
Cash, Secy. i 

Mansfield (O.) Traffic Managers’ Division of the Manufac 
turers’ Club. C. K. Smaltz, Chairman; A. D. Caddell, Secy. 

Marion (0O.)-Central Ohio Traffic Club. C. K. Smaltz, 
Pres.; D. H. Jones, Secy. and Treas. 

Memphis Traffic Club. D. L. Gatewood, Pres.; M. Lamonp 
Secy. ; 

Memphis—Women’s Traffic Club. Lucille Geraghty, Pres.; 
Cornelia Jones, Secy.-Treas. 

Miami Traffic Club. E. W. Lins, Pres.; J. N. Hatcher, Secy. 
Treas. 

Milwaukee Traffic Club. H. J. Gamm, Pres.; E. A. Rueber, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Milwaukee Junior Traffic Club. G. B. Thomson, Pres. 
J. R. Dryer, .Secy.-Treas. 

Minneapolis Traffic Club. A. B. Ayres, Pres.; J. C. Me 
Nulty, Secy. 

Minneapolis Junior Traffic Club. N. G. Weber, Pres.; H. N. 
Johnson, Secy. 

Mount Vernon (N. Y.) Traffic Forum. G. F. Griffiths, Pres; 
H. J. Muller, Secy.-Treas. 

Mobile Traffic Club. J. E. Paterson, Pres.; E. BE. Quiney, 
Secy. and Treas. 

Montreal, Can., Traffic Club of. C. W. Johnston, Pres.; 
f. T. Parker, Secy.-Treas. 
Muskegon Transportation Club. W. H. Long, Pres.; G. D. 


Elliott, Secy.-Treas. " 
Newark Traffic Club. J. L. Hughes, Pres.; W. W: Pleree 
Newark, N. J. New Jersey Industrial Traffic League. Wm. 

Hildebrand, Pres.; C. J. Fagg, Secy. 

New England Traffic Club, Boston. N. W. Hawkes, Pres. 

P, L. Stuart, Secy. 
New Orleans, Traffic Club of. Carl Giessow, Pres.; E. © 

Marks, Secy. 

" New York Traffic Club. C. A. Swope, Pres.; R. H. Goebel, 

ecy. 

New York Traffic Forum. 8. Moss, Pres.; C. Metz, Secy: 
New York, N. Y. Traffic Club of the Queensboro Chambé 

of Commerce. E. J. Tarof, Pres.; P. W. Moore, Secy. 

New York Junior Traffic Club. J. E. McDonald, Pret 

V. Wanamaker, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—American Commerce Association Tra 

Club. 8S. E. Hughes, Pres.; F. N. Tillier, Secy. 

New York, N. Y.—Railway and Steamship Traffic Assoclt 
tion. N. E. H. Allen, Pres.; H. V. Ferrer, Secy. 
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"0 In Every City Listed at conta Fe 
Bottom of Page There tp tye 
Is a Santa Fe Man... 








T. J. Hughes, Division Freight Agent 
Board of Trade Building 
Chicago, Ill. 
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; sa) From coast to coast passengers and shippers know 


anutae The Chief 


a The California Limited 
ail G F X (Green Fruit Express) 
P G X (Phoenix Green Fruit Express) * renee 


Portland, Ore. 







_ Secy. 
tueber, famous passenger and famous freight trains. Between 


Polk: Chicago and the entire Southwest and the Pacific Coast 
via Santa Fe, “One Line—On Time.” 
C. Me 


H. 0. 






Minimum handling, heavy rails, treated ties, rock ballast, 
modern equipment mean that your shipments via Santa Fe 
move the entire distance safely, with comparative freedom 
from jolt and jar. Time is important, so are dependable 
care and safety. 


Santa Fe’s slogan covers all of its freight and passenger 
service. 


Shippers often need information, for that reason—as the 
list below will show you—there is a Santa Fe man near 
you. Whichever one you may call on, depend on it, his 
job is to give Santa Fe Service—not alone sell it. 








A. R. Mi n . H. Deiti ne 
ak iedctctoen ” If you haven't tried it, send your next shipments West and . ‘Saami 
BC. Wichita Falls, Texas Southwest “Via Santa Fe.” San Antonio, Texas 
oebel, Ameawerque, N. M. Clinton, Okla. Fresno, Cal. Lubbock, Tex. Peoria, Ill. Sacramento, Cal. Santa Rosa, Cal. 
Secy. aan _ Colorado Springs, Col. Galveston, Tex. Mexico City, Mex. Philadelphia, Pa. Salt Lake City, Utah Seattle, Wash. 
ambet a ga Dallas, Tex. Houston, Tex. Milwaukee, Wis. Phoenix, Ariz. San Angelo, Tex. Stockton, Cal, 
ngs Des Moines, la. Hutchinson, Kan. Minneapolis, Minn. Pittsburgh, Pa. San Antonio, Tex. Temple, Tex. 


Beaumont, Tex. Topeka, Kan. 


Pres! Boston, Mass. Denver, Col. Indianapolis, Ind. New Orleans, La. Pomona, Cal. San Bernardino, Cal. Trinidad, Colo. 
Buffalo, N. Y. Detroit, Mich. Joplin, Mo. New York, N. Y. Portland, Ore. San Diego, Cal. Tulsa, Okla 
Traffic Chicago, III. El Paso, Tex. , Kansas City, Mo. Oakland, Cal. Pueblo, Colo. San Francisco, Cal. Waco, og 
Cincinnati, O. Fort Madison, la. Leavenworth, Kans. Oklahoma City, Okla. St. Joseph, Mo. San Jose, Cal. Wichita, Kan. 
socls: Cleveland, oO. Fort Worth, Tex. Los Angeles, Cal. Paris, Tex. St. Louis, Mo. Santa Barbara, Cal. Wichita Falls, Tex. 
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PEW YORE 
ALIFOR 


Three NEW liners 
all 33,000 tons 
in size 
S. S. CALIFORNIA—S. S. VIRGINIA 
S. S. PENNSYLVANIA 


Itinerary: New York—Havana— Panama Canal—Bal- 
boa—San Diego (Westbound)—Los Angeles—San 
Francisco. Regular fortnightly sailings. 13 days Coast- 
to-Coast in either direction. Thoroughly modern freight 
facilities. Luxurious passenger accommodations. Special 
garage decks for carrying automobiles uncrated. 





Proposed Sailing Dates: 


Eastbound from 
Westbound from New York San Francisco—Los Angeles 
California..... Aug. 30 Oct. 11 Virginia....... Aug. 23 Sept. 13 
Virginia.... .Sept.13 Oct. 25 Pennsylvania Sept. 6 Oct. 18 
Pennsylvania Sept. 27 Nov. 8 California....Sept.20 Nov. 1 
from Los Angeles 2nd day following 


fonama facifie fine 


y ALL NEW STEAMERS - 
INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE COMPANY 


Pier 61 North River, N. Y. C. 1 Broadway, N. Y. C. 
(West 23rd St.) Tel. Chelsea 6760 Tel. Digby 2840 
Chicago, 180 N. Michigan Ave. Boston, 84 State Street 
Philadelphia, Public Ledger Bldg. Baltimore, Chamber of Com- 
San Francisco, 311 California St. merce Bidg. 

Los Angeles, Central Bidg. 





ORIENT PACIFIC COAST JOINT SERVICE 


OCEANIC AND ORIENTAL NAVIGATION COMPANY 
TACOMA ORIENTAL STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
MATSON NAVIGATION COMPANY 
STATES STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
From Philippine Ports, Manila and Hongkong 


Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 


Sailing from SS ILLINOIS SS GOLDEN SUN SS CALIFORNIA 
















Manila........ Aug. 7 Aug. 12 Sept. 1 
Hongkong. .... (Omits) Aug. 16 Sept. 4 
Due te Arrive 

San Francisco. . Sept. 4 Sept. 9 Sept. 30 
Los Angeles. . . (Omits) Sep. 16 (Omits) 
Portland. ..... Sept. 9 (Omits) Oct. 6 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) (Omits) (Omits) 






Sailings every week thereafter. 
From Shanghai, Tsingtau, Taku Bar (Tientsin), Dairen and Otaru 
Direct to San Francisco, Los Angeles, Portland, Seattle and Tacoma 















Sailing from SS IOWA SS GOLDEN PEAK SS TACOMA 
Shanghai......|Aug.14... | (Omits) | Aug.3l 
Tsingtau...... Aug. 22 Aug. 26 Sept. 5 
Taku Bar...... Aug. 27 Sept. 4 Sept. 11 
SS Se Aug. 31 Sept. 7 Sept. 10 
ES Sept. 10 (Omits) Sept. 25 
Shanghai...... (Omits) Sept. 12 (Omits) 

Due to Arrive 
San Francisco. . Sept. 28 Oct. 6 Oct. 13 
Los Angeles. . . (Omits) Oct. 10 (Omits) 
Portland...... ct. (Omits) (Omits) 
Seattle-Tacoma (Omits) (Omits) Oct. 20 





“—— Sailings every ten days thereafter. #2 |. 
STATES STEAMSHIP CO., General Oriental Agents 


American-Hawaiian S. S. Co. 
Agents Oceanic and Oriental Navigation Co. Tel. Davenport 2900 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. 


Matson Navigation Company 
215 Market St., San Francisco, Cal. el. Davenport 2300 
Williams, Dimond & Co. 


Agents States S. S. Co. and Tacoma Oriental Steamship Co. 
310 Sansome St., San Francisco Tel. Davenport 4700 
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New York, N. Y.—Cooperative Traffic Association of Ney 
York. J. J. Scully, Pres.; C. J. Baker, Secy. 

Norfolk-Portsmouth (Va.) Traffic Club. J. H. Threadgill, 
Pres.; P. V. Fitchett, Secy. 

Oakland (Calif.) Traffic Club. G. D. Cron, Pres.; T. T. 
Harrington, Secy.-Treas. 

Oil City-Franklin (Pa.) Traffic Club. J. W. Fawcett, Pres.; 
Frank Baldwin, Secy. 

Oklahoma City Traffic Club. W. R. Heyman, Pres.; E. (¢, 
Wolfe, Secy. 

Omaha Traffic Club. W. H. Brown, Pres.; W. V. C. McCor. 
mack, Secy. and Treas. 

Peoria Transportation Club. W. C. White, Pres.; O. B. 
Eddy, Secy.-Treas. 

Philadelphia Traffic Club. A. J. Ball, Pres.; W. H. Mont- 
gomery, Secy. 


Philadelphia—Commercial Traffic Managers of Philadelphia 


J. B. Zink, Pres.; T. Noel Butler, Secy. 


Philadelphia—Philatra Traffic Association. C. C. Slothower. 


Pres.; C. H. Beard, Secy. 


Phoenix (Ariz.) Traffic Club. W. L. Hamilton, Pres.; W. | 


Downing, Secy. 
Pittsburgh Traffic Club. A. L. Doggett, Pres.; A. H. Orr, 
Secy. 


Pittsburgh, The Traffic and Transportation Association of. f 


H. A. Leech, Pres.; G. F. Spetz, Secy. 


Port Huron. Mich.—St. Clair River District Transportation 


Club. W. W. Shingle, Pres.; C. C. Prichard, Secy. 
Portland (Maine) Traffic Association. G. A. Shaw, Pres.; 
G. H. Thompson, Secy. and Treas. 


Portland (Ore.) Industrial Traffic Club. U. O. Rogers, 


Pres.; J. L. McConnell, Secy. 
Portland (Ore.) Transportation Club. F. O. Curtis, Pres.; 
L. L. Brosby, Secy.-Treas. 


Providence, R. I.—Traffic Club of the Providence Chamber | 


of Commerce. J. A. Leon, Chairman; E. C. Southwick, Secy. 
. Racine Traffic Club. H. F. C. Brown, Pres.; C. P. Henn, 
ecy. 


Lee, Secy. 

Rochester, N. Y.—-Traffic Club of the Rochester Chamber 
of Commerce. E. D. Davis, Chairman; F. W. Burton, Secy. 

Sabine District Traffic Club (Beaumont, Orange, Port 
— Port Arthur). H. C. Eargie, Pres.; Ted Schwachofer,, 
ecy. 

Saginaw (Mich.) Traffic Club. L. F. Swartout, Pres.; D. 
MacDonald, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Joseph, Mo., The Traffic Club of. Scott Sallyards, Pres.; 
F. W. Schmidt, Secy.-Treas. 

St. Louis Traffic Club. Edward Clemens, Pres.; S. E. Wil- 
son, Secy. 

St. Louis, Junior Traffic Club of. G. A. Florida, Pres.; 
J. F. Kueper, Secy. 

St. Paul Transportation Club. A. A. Connell, Pres.; C. A. 
Liggett, Secy. 

San Antonio (Tex.) Traffic Club. J. Gugenheim, Pres.; 
G. H. Doyie, Secy.-Treas. 

San Diego (Calif.) Traffic Club. W. C. Ricks, Pres.; A. F. 
Chessman, Secy. 

San Francisco Transportation Club. H. H. Pierson, Pres.; 
R. C. Bray, Secy. 

San Francisco-Pacific Traffic Association. W. C. Hubner, 
Pres.; L. H. Wolters, Secy. 

San Francisco Women’s Traffic Club. Carolyn E. Weber, 
Pres.; Beaulah Morris, Secy. 

San Francisco Industrial Traffic Club. L. H. Wolters, Pres.; 
R. M. Guest, Secy.-Treas. 

Savannah Traffic Club. H. M. Emerick, Pres.; L. L. Me 
Donald, Secy.-Treas. 

Seattle, the Transportation Club of. H. C. Vincent, Pres.; 
A. D. Stewart, Secy.-Treas. 

Sheboygan Traffic Club. E. A. Moynihan, Pres.; C. B. 
Engeswick, Secy.-Treas. 

Sioux City Traffic Club. H. L. Jackson, Pres.; A. A. Runge, 
Secy.-Treas. 

South Bend (Ind.) Traffic Club. W. W. Waterson, Pres.; 
F. E. Young, Secy.-Treas. 

Springfield, Ill. The Transportation Club of. A. L. Peter: 
son, Pres.; M. L. Pieper, Secy. 

Springfield (Mass.) Traffic Club. W. E. Sheehan, Pres.; 
G. T. Smith, Secy.-Treas. 

Spokane Transportation Club. E. L. Cardle, Pres.; F. J. 
Greene, Secy.-Treas. 

Stamford (Conn.) Traffic Club. A. Kanzler, Pres.; J. W- 
Renwick, Secy. 

Syracuse Traffic Club. E. D. Mulvihill, Pres.; F. M. Varah, 
Secy. 






















Richmond (Va.) Traffic Club. J. W. King, Pres.; W. B. Ff 
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| Terminal Railroad Association 
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OF ST. LOUIS 


‘‘The Terminal of Capacity and Expedition’’ 
400 MILES OF TERMINAL FACILITIES 175 SWITCHING LOCOMOTIVES 


—— 




















Plat of VALLEY JUNCTION SR 
oN 
ST.LOUIS and «x yr 
VIGINITY # 4 
Showing RAILWAY SYSTEM (| 7 . 


SEPTEMBER 1927 





ROUTE YOUR FREIGH ECIFY 
“T.R. R.A.” IN YOUR BILLS OF LADING 


Interchange Connections with ALL Railroads reaching St. Louis and East St. Louis 
Switching SERVICE of the most excellent character 
Switching RATES the lowest to be found in any large city 
Prompt information supplied as to movement when requested 


Three belt lines in the St. Louis District and three in the East St. Louis District provide amply for 
industrial expansion 
Large areas of moderately priced property, conveniently located for industrial development are avail-- 
_ able along these belt lines 
Information regarding RATES, SERVICE, FACILITIES and INDUSTRIAL LOCATIONS 
may be obtained by addressing 


EDWARD CLEMENS, Traffic Manager, 111 Union Station, St. Louis, Mo. 
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Save Valuable Shipping Time 
by Locating Along the 


Chicago Aurora and Elgin Railroad 





ARLOAD SHIPMENTS are 


moved through this territory to 
and from nine interchange connection 
points by fast, heavy-duty electric 
locomotives. Terminal congestion is 
avoided and one to three days time 
saved. 


Carload Interchange Connections: 
Baltimore & Ohio Chicago Terminal. . Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Chicago Great Western............ Chicago 
(Central Ave.) 


Minneapolis, St. Paul & Sault Ste. Marie 


DER RaReededes bene bee hed cna hicago 
(Central Ave.) 

Indiana Harbor Belt............... Bellwood 
kas icesnewaseusann Elgin Jet. 


Elgin, Joliet & Eastern. ... Wayne & Electric Jct. 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy. Glenwood Park 
Chicago, Milwaukee, St. Paul & Pacific. . .Elgin 


(Renwick) 
We invite you to consult with us for 
complete information on attractive 
industrial sites. 
CRO 
[AURORA ano E-LGIN| 


RAILROADS 





C. H. SCHILDGEN, Industrial Agent 
C. D. FINNEGAN, Asst. Industrial Agent 
72 West Adams St., Chicago Phone State 0517 
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Tacoma Transportation Club. E. R. Cronkite, Pres.; E. } 
Pole, Secy. 

Terre Haute Transportation Club. C. H. Witt, Pres.; I. 
Dunnington, Secy. 

Toledo Transportation Club. Dan Desmond, Pres.; W. ] 
Chisholm, Secy. 

Toronto, Can.—The Transportation Club of Toronto. J. 8 
McLaren, Pres.; H. F. Walker, Secy. 

Trenton (N. J.) Traffic Club. B. H. Reed, Pres.; G. 2 
Mace, Secy. 

Tri-City Traffic Club (Moline, Rock Island and Davenport), 
C. L. Ruppert, pres.; A. J. Christiansen (Moline), Secy.-Treas, 

Tri-State Traffic Club (Kansas-Missouri-Oklahoma). K. fF 
Burnett, Pres.; W. B. Schreier, Secy.-Treas. 

Troy, N. Y.—The Traffic Club, Inc., of Troy. W. J. Cipperly, 
Pres.; G. S. Glass, Secy. 

Tulsa, Okla.—Traffic Club of Tulsa. W. D. Grubb, Pres, 
M. R. Rhoades, Secy. 

Tuscarawas County (Ohio) Traffic Club. H. B. Bodenhamer, 
Pres.; E. P. Harris, Secy. 

Twin City Traffic Club (St. Joseph and Benton Harbo 
(Mich.) B. S. Barnes, Pres.: G. E. Riley, Secy. 

Twin City Women’s Traffic Club (Minneapolis and St. Pau), 
Mrs. Sarah O. Seamer, Pres.; Miss A. Sundquist, Secy. 

Utica (N. Y.). Traffic Club of Utica Chamber of Commerce, 
C. E. Carr, Pres.; C. E. Darrigrand, Secy. and Treas. 

Waco Traffic Club. L. R. Hardin, Pres.; C. D. Hicks, Secy. 
Treas. 

Washington Traffic Club. 8. R. Bowen, Pres.; R. F. Rich. 
ardson, Secy. 

Wheeling (W. Va.) Traffic Club. J. E. Garbesi, 
E. C. Jepson, Secy. 

Wichita Traffic Club. H. E. Morris, Pres.; H T Reeves, 
Secy.-Treas. 

Wilmington, Del., The Traffic Club of. 
Pres.; J. R. Hanna, Secy. 

Windsor, Ontario, Cau —Border Cities Transportation Club. 
D. J. Bourke, Pres.; A. A. Shafer, Secy.-Treas. 

Winston-Salem Traffic Club. S. P. Collier, Pres.; 
Jenkins, Jr., Secy. and Treas. 

Worcester (Mass.) Traffic Association. 
Pres.; Ernest Opitz, Secy. 
. York (Pa.) Traffic Club. S. P. Davin, Pres.; B. N. Gingerich, 

acy. 

Youngstown (Ohio) Traffic Club. C. P. Fairbanks, Pres. 

P. B. Wait, Secy.-Treaa. 


Pres,; 


T. W. Hetherton, 


T. B 
T. R. Higgins, 





Docket of the Commission 





NOTE—Items in the Docket marked with an asterisk (*) are new, 
having been added since the last issue of The Traffic World. Cancel- 
lations and postponements announced too late to show the change in 
this Docket will be noted elsewhere. 


Angee 19—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Davis: 

inance No. 8385—Application W. T. Conway and A. J. Nelson, 
doing business as the Haileyville Telephone Co. and Southwestern 
Bell Telephone Co., for a certificate that the acquisition by the 
said Southwestern Bell Telephone Co. of the telephone properties 
of the other applicants will be of advantage to the persons to 
whom service is to be rendered and in the public interest. 

Finance No. 8406—Joint Application of Thumb Telephone Co. and 
Michigan Bell Telephone Co. for a certificate that the acquisition 
by the latter company of the properties of the former company 
will be of advantage to the persons to whom service is to be 
rendered and in the public interest. 

Finance No. 8407—Application New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a certificate that the acquisition byt of control of the 
Orange County Telephone Co. by purchase of capital stock will 
be of advantage to the persons to whom servicé-is.to be rendered 
and in the public interest. , 

* Finance No. 8407—Application New England Telephone & Telegraph 
Co. for a certificate that the acquisition by it of control of Orange 
County Telephone Co. by purchase of capital stock will be of 
advantage to the persons to-whom service is to be rendered and 
in the public interest. 

August 20—Pittsburgh, Pa.—Public Service Commission of Pennsyl- 
vania: 

Finance No. 8287—Application P. & L. E. R. R. for authority to 
construct a branch line in Beaver county, Pa. 

August 20—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Molster: 

Finance No. 8332—Application Carrollton R. R. for authority to 
acquire and operate the railroad and other properties formerly 
owned by Carrollton & Worthville R. R. 

Finance No. 8333—Application Carrollton R. R. to issue securities. 

Finance No. 8334—Application L. & N. R. R. for authority to 
acquire control of Carrollton R. R. by purchase of capital stock. 

August 21—Cheyenne, Wyo.—Examiner Gwynn: 

2 (and Sub. 1)—Nebraska State Ry. Commission vs. A. T- & 
8. F. Ry. et al. (adjourned hearing). 

Ajeet 26—Baker, Ore.—Public Service Commission of Oregon: 

Finance No. 8256—Joint Application Oregon-Washington R. & Navi. 

Co. and O. S. L. R. R. for authority to abandon that part of the 
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CALMAR: LINE 


COAST TO COAST—VIA PANAMA CANAL 


PORT- [Seattle and 
LAND Tacoma 


Arrive | Arrive | Arrive 























TEXMAR.... Sept. 6] Sept. 9 
VERMAR. . Sept. 20 | Sept. 23 
FLOMAR.... Oct. 5] Oct. 8 


a FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE VORKMAR | Re 21 Ne. ‘ 
| — aoe 2} 
meni 60OC6UnelC(<it Clit lltlCO Kk tlhUhUtUt:t;:”~”:~*@YC BORE... . ’ ; 

“|| New York New Orleans | fii ale a 
meal Boston and San Francisco onan Be Sie os 


merce, 


. and 


The quickest way to go down hill is to accept the steam- 
ship methods of yesterday as good enough for today. 


Secy: Havana and Santiago, Cuba; Jamaica, Panama, Route via Calmar Line, whose methods are a day ahead. 
Costa Rica, Guatemala, Honduras, For information regarding rates, etc., apply to nearest office: 


Rich Colombia, 


British Honduras, Mexico, Nicaragua, Salvador 


Pres.; and via transhipment at Cristobal to West Coast Calmar Steamship Corporation 


erton, For rates and other information address: 


eeves, Ports of Central and South America. - wats. & McCORMACK CO., INC., GEN. SWAYNE AND HOYT, INC., AGTS. 
New York, N. Y., 5 Broadway San Francisco, Cal., 240 Front St. 
Balttmers N Pa., Bourse | ater Los Angeles, Cal., 631 Central Bidg. 
gy agg BRP Portiand, Ore., 911 Bd. of Trade Bids. 
ron, Mivh 1427 ist Nat. Bk. Bldg. Seattle, Wash., 20! Central Bldg. 


cms}! FREIGHT TRAFFIC DEPARTMENT rh F, Si le 


T. 8 433 Califernia St., 17 Battery Place, 
San Francisce, Cal. New Yerk, N. Y 
gzins, Long Wharf, 


Beston, Mass. . 
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Laredo to Mexico City . 
Eagle Pass to Mexico City 


#1! NATIONAL 





Chicago, Ill. 








Regular Piers 


321 St. Charles St. : Pacific Coast 
New Orleans, La. P Atlantic Coast Los Angeles—230B Terminal Island 


140 S. Dearborn St., a hh 7, West Md. Ry., Port Qakland—Howard Terminal 


San Franciseo—Pler No 
Portiand, Ore.—No. | Oceanic Terminal 
Philadelphla—Pier 27N, Reading Co. Seattie—Atiantic Dock Terminal 









GHIPMENTS under through bills of lading 
are moved across the border with utmost 
expediency; movement to final destination is 
resumed without delay, once shipments are 
cleared through customs house. 


Customs Agencies 


The National Railways of Mexico maintain official cus- 
toms agencies at El Paso, Eagle Pass, Laredo and Browns- 
ville, Texas, which are fully equipped to handle all 
shipments. The employment ofthese agencies affords 
many advantages, (~~ 4 in billing all customs and 
incidental charges including importation duties to be 
collected at destination. 


Fast Freight Service 


Allimport freight receives prompt and careful attention; 
is forwarded to destination on daily fast freight trains. 


For Complete Information 
Communicate with 


F. P. De Hoyos, Gen. Agt. G. B. Aleman, Gen. A: 


1515 Penn Bldg. 2195 Ry. Exch. Bids 
New York City St. Louis, Mo. 
F. N. Puente, Gon, A. Horcasitas, Com. AE: 
441 Monadnock B 414 Bank B 
San Francisco, Calif. lew 


F. C. Lona, Com. Agent F. Alatorre, Com. Agen 
Room 1520 815 Pacific Bl Electric Building 
Two-O-One North "Wells B'dg Angeles, Cal. 
Chicago, 


- 53 Hours El Paso to Mexico City . . « 101 Hours 
- 67 Hours Brownsville to Mexico City . 69 Hours 


RAILWAYS OF MEXICO 
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Fast as 


United States 
Mail! 


' Speed your shipments to North 
China, South China and The Philip- 
pines on ‘‘President Liners’’—mail 


carriers to the Orient because of fast 
service. There’s a sailing from Seattle 
over the short route every other Satur- 
day. Arrivals every alternate Saturday. 
Thru bills of lading issued to all Oriental 
ports. 
A fleet of express ‘‘Cargo Liners”’ sailing 
on regular, dependable schedule, aug- 
ment this service to and from the Orient. 


T. J. KEHOE, Gen. Eastern Agt., 32 Broadway, New York 


W.G.ROCHE, Inc., Gen. Agt. R.W. BRUCE, Gen. Agt. 
1714 Dime Bank Bldg. 110 So. Dearborn St. 
Detroit, Mich. Chicago, III. 


L. L. BATES, General Freight Agent 
1519 Railroad Avenue South, Seattle, Washington 


76 offices in 22 countries at your service 


American Mail Line 


WORLD WIDE FREIGHT AND PASSENGER SERVICE 


BaVE EVE 


1 @) 4 SHIPS. Frequent sail- 
| ings. Many specialized 
types of carriers. Low insurance 
rates. Fast Mail liners. Care and 
skill in handling. Prompt for- 
warding. 
















These are some of the factors 
which enable us to render the 
shipper a service of unusual merit. 















INTERNATIONAL MERCANTILE MARINE CO. 


A. C. FETTEROLF, Vice-President, Freight Traffic 
No. 1 Broadway, New York 


J. D. ROTH, W. T. M., 180 No. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
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so-called Homestead Branch between Robinette and Homestead 


= DI 
September 2—Boise, Ida.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 8209—A pplication Intermountain Ry. for authority t BI 
abandon that part of its railroad between Steirman and Center. 
ville, in Boise county, Ida. — 


Se tember 3—Philadelphia, Pa.—Examiner Clifford: 
3453—Boger & Crawford vs. S. A. L. Ry. et al. 


September 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Walsh: 
—_ No. 3978—In re excess income of Warren & Ouachita Va). 
ey Ry. 
Soptanter 3—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hagerty: 
& S. 3479 and three sup. orders—Stone, granite or marble, to, 
“from and between points in southern territory. 
- & S. 3130—Southwestern rates (in so far as it concerns rates on 
” aoe. natural or artificial, except on import, oaets and coast. 
wise traffic and except between points east of Ind.-Ill. state ling 
on one hand, and points in Kan. and Mo. on other hand). 
22959—Stone Mountain Granite Corp. et al. vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 
22402—Rockwood Alabama Stone Co. vs. N. A. Ry. et al. (further 
hearing). . 
23610—Vermont Marble Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
September 4—Frankfort, Ky.—Railroad Commission of Ky.: 
* Finance No. 8326—Application of C. & O. Ry. for authority to aban- 
don a line of railroad extending from Mt. Sterling to Rothwell, Ky 
September 4—Lansing, Mich.—Michigan Public Utilities Commission: 
Finance No. 8200—Joint Application of Grand Rapids & Indiana Ry, 


and Pennsylvania R. R., for authority to abandon a line of rail-M) 91@] 
road extending from Merritt, Missaukee county, to Michelson, 
Roscommon county, Mich. — 
eee ee. D. C.—Examiners Wilson and McCoy: Frank 
23428—James B. Clow & Sons et al. vs. A. & E. R. R. et al. 
ret 4—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: LE) 
I. 3480—Waste paper and related articles from, to and between 
eake in southern territory. 
September 4—Portland, Ore.—Examiner Sullivan: SPEC 


Finance No. 8206—A pplication Oregon Electric Ry. for authority to 
construct an extension of its line in Marion and Polk counties, 
Ore. Ninet 

Finance No. 8207—Application Oregon Electric Ry. for authority to 
scauire railroad, franchises, and properties of Valley & Siletz 


Finance No. 8305—Application Southern Pacific Co. for authority to 
acquire the properties and franchises of the Valley & Siletz R. R. 
September 5—Allentown, Pa.—Examiner Clifford: 
* 23593—International Motor Co. vs. Pennsylvania R. R. 
.—Examiner Sullivan: ¥ 
* 23451—Hudson Glass Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 








Unien 
ry 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Williams: : 
-&S&. ae of rates from and to Dallas, Tex., via. La., Form 
Ark. & Tex. roads, 
* Finance No. 8175_La., Ark. & Texas Ry. operation. a 
September 8—Albany, N. Y.—Examiner Sullivan: 
* 23650—R. E. Weber vs. B. & A. R. R. et al. 
September 8—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
* 23478—Mount Royal Rice Mills, Ltd., et al. vs. = L. S. W. Ry. et al. 
September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hay 
Finance No. 3984—In re excess income of Ww. ‘Va. Northern R. R 
(further hearing). 
sptember 8—San Francisco, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 
Finance No. 6637—Joint Application Central Pacific Ry. and South- Trar 


ern Pacific Co. for authority to acquire the properties of the 
Union Belt Ry. of Oakland, Calif. (further hearing). 

Finance No. 8276—Application Sacramento Northern Ry. for authority 
to construct an extension of its so-called Holland Line in Yolo and 
Sacramento counties, Calif. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hansen: 
23425—T ennessee Copper. and Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 
1. & S. 3475—Classification ratings on fertilizer compounds in offi- 
cial, southern and western territories. 
23660—Armoutr Fertilizer Works vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Peck: 
ee of Commerce of Chambersburg vs. B. & O. R. RB. 
et al. 
a a oa Coal Producers’ Assn. et al. vs. B. & 
q et a 
a wed ann Paper & Pulp Traffic Assn. et al vs. B. & M. 
23024—State of New Hampshire vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
(Hearing or further hearing—for introduction of complainants’ 
case in 23430.) 
23489—Sub. 1—Landis Tool Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 
23430 (Sub. 1)—Western Pennsylvania Coal Traffic Bureau et al. VS. 
B. & O. R. R. et al. 


September 8—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hansen: 
* 23704—Virginia-Carolina Chemical Corp. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
September 9—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
* 23494—Federated Metals Corp. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 


September 9—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
* 23458—Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., vs. S. A. L. 
* 23547—Green Hamilton & Co., Inc., vs. A. G. S. 


September 9—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Fuller: 
22907—-Illinois Silica Sand Traffic Association vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. 
et al., and (cases grouped therewith), Industrial Sand Cases, 1930. 
23575—Capstan Glass Co. vs. B. & O. R. R. 


September 10—Oroville, Wash.—Department of Public Works of State 
of Washington: 

* Finance No. 8280—Application Great Northern Ry. for a certificate 
of public convenience and recessity permitting shamdonenont of line 
in Okanogan county, Wash. 


September 10—Florence, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 








et al. 


Ry. et al. 
R. R. et al. 










* 22921—Collins Paving Co. vs. Florida East Coast Ry. Co. et al. 
September 10—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
* 23507—H. B. Smith Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al. 
September 10—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
* 23422—Haworth Marble Co. vs. N. Y. C. & St. L. R. R. et al. 
September 10—Stockton, Calif.—Examiner Sullivan: 

Finance No. 8098—Joint Application of S. P. R. R. and S. P. C® 





oun authority to construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, 
alif 
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H. D. DRISCOLL 


Commerce Counsel 
and Attorney 


“ PHILCADE BUILDING 
coma TULSA, OKLAHOMA 


a line 


furttelll JOS. C. COLQUITT 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


ta Val. 


ble, to, 


) aban. Freight Classification Matters 
ell, Ky Interstate Commerce 
5 = Departmental Practice 


of rail-Ml| §10 Eighteenth St. WASHINGTON, D. C. 


helson, 
oy: Frank A. Leffingwell Dick Dixen 


e<f|LEFFINGWELL & DIXON 
ATTORNEYS AT LAW 


rity to SPECIALIZING IN RATE, CLASSIFICATION 
unties, AND VALUATION CASES 


Nineteenth Fleer, Santa Fe Bldg., Dallas, Texas 





rity to 
Siletz 


"® Rll GEORGE H. PARKER 
ATTORNEY AT LAW 
TRANSPORTATION ANALYST 
Unien Trust Bidg. Washington, D. C. 


1. La.,f| Formerly Assistant to Director General of Rail- 
roads, and Comptroller United States R. R. Adm. 


HARRY C. AMES 


ais ATTORNEY AT LAW 
R. R Successor to Keene & Ames 


Formerly Attorney and Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


south- Mi) Transportation Bldg., Washington, D. C. 

















HENRY J. SAUNDERS 
CONSULTING ENGINEER 


Cost and Statistical Analyses—Matters Relating 
te Rates—Censelidations and Valuatiens 


643 TRANSPORTATION BLDG. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 








<==" RICHMOND, VA. 


a Storers, Distributors and Forwarders 
‘ of General Merchandise 


ey ee ae 175,000 Square Feet Floor Space 
S&S ZA Southern R. R. Siding 20 Ins. Rate 
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JOS. STOCKTON TRANSFER CO. 


1020 SOUTH CANAL ST.—TEL. WABASH 7960 
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DIRECTORY OF ATTORNEYS AT LAW PRACTICING 
Gui] BEFORE THE INTERSTATE COMMERCE COMMISSION 


PAYSOFF TINKOFF 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Especial attention to rate and railroad} CERTIFIED PUBLIC ACCOUNTANT (ILL.) 
matters generally. SPECIALIZING 


1704-6 Boatmen’s Bank Bidg. 
St. Louis, Mo. 


THOMAS M. WOODWARD 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Formerly Attorney for the Director General 


of Railroads and Attorney and Examiner 
for the Interstate Commerce Commission. 





} ene 1. Miller G. Kibby Munsen 
HITT, MILLER, CAIN & MUNSON 


Attorneys at Law 


FEDERAL TAX 
1540 BUILDERS’ BUILDING 


HARRY C. BARNES 


INTERSTATE COMMERCE GLAIMS 
—A 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


Specializing in cases before Interstate Com- 
merce Commission and State Commissions 


PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
(Member of Supreme Court Bar) 


Transportation Building, WASHINGTON,D.C. | 5,, worth Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 
Ben B. Cain, Jr.| MANGHUM, MANGHUM & SHANDS 


GOMMERCE ATTORNEYS 


Transpertatien Building, Washingten, D. 6. 
an Building, Richmend, Va. 
Masen Manghum, ~~ 2 with Interstate Cem- 
Virginia Cemmissien. 


Interstate Commerce and Federal merce Cemmissien 


Tax Matters a Specialty H. E, Menghem, form rmatly Commarce, eens 
Pp Beard. 


Union Trust Building WASHINGTON, D. C. 





J. K. MOORE JOHN ANDREW RONAN 


ATTORNEY-AT-LAW LAWYER AND 
502-8 Petroleum Building COMMERCE ATTORNEY 
Oklahoma City, Okla. 11 South La Salle Street, Chicago, III. 


Specializing in Rate aud Other Transpertation 
Cases 


THOMAS L. PHILIPS 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 
Especial attention te matters befere Inter- 


state Commerce and Federal Trade Cemmis- | Investment Building, Washington, D. C. 
ctone, Formerly Assistant Chief Examiner 
Interstate Commerce Commission 


rates, price fixing and valuatien. 
PRACTICE IN ALL COURTS 
Liberty Central Trast Co. Bldg., 8T. LOUIS, MO. 


DIRECTORY OF TRAFFIC MANAGERS, 
AND COMMERCE EXPERTS AND SPECIALISTS 


T. D. GEOGHEGAN 
COMMERCE SPECIALIST 

Matters Before State and Federal 

Commissions and Departments 
TRANSPORTATION BUILDING 


BISHOP & BAHLER 


TRAFFIC MANAGERS 


All Traffic and Transpertatien Matters 
Intersta to Commerce and Stato Commission Cases 


E. W. HOLLINGSWORTH 
Cemmerce 


1006 Fifth Street, Calif. 
319 Feurteenth Street wn Street 
Oakland, Calif. Calif. 
























Low Rates Quick Dispatch 


GENERAL OFFICES: 
321 Commercial Trust Bldg., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 


Telephene Randelph 0844 


WARREN H. WAGNER 


ATTORNEY AT LAW 


















WASHINGTON, D. @. 


Southern Steamship Company 


OPERATING FAST FREIGHT SERVICE 


BETWEEN 
‘ tf Virginia Bonded Warehouse Corp. 
GF 0 rant Cary Street Philadelphia, Pa., and Houston, Tex. 
SAILINGS: 
From Philadelphia . . Wednesdays and Saturdays 
From Houston. ...... Mondays and Thursdays 





ES 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


TRAFFIC 
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Finance No. 8161—Application S. P. R. R. for authority to con- 
struct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. : 
Finance No. 8198—Application A. T. & 8S. F. Ry. for authority to 

construct a line of railroad in San Joaquin county, Calif. 


Copgoaniee 10—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Hendon: 

inance No. 3929—In re excess income of Sioux City Terminal Ry. 

September 11—Phoenix, Ariz.—Examiner Witters: 

* 1. & §. 3477—Livestock between points on Santa Fe Ry. in New 
Mexico and El Paso, Tex. 

September 11—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 23408—A. L. Bear, doing business as Bear Steel and Wire Co., et al. 
ve. B. & CO. BR. R. Co. et al. 

* 23563—The Caine Steel Co. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. Co. et al. 

September 11—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 

* 23517—Maryland Glass Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 11—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* ars fone Sub, 1)—Independent Coal Tar Co. vs. B. & A. R. R. 
et al. 

September 12—Cleveland, O.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 23398—Medusa Portland Cement Co. vs. Pa. R. R. et al. 

September 12—Lincoln, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 

* 23392—Nebraska Brick & Tile Manufacturers Assn. et al. vs. C. & N. 
W. Ry. Co. et al. 

* 23601—T. B. Hord Grain Co. vs. C. & N. W. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 12—Pensacola, Fla.—Examiner Harraman: 

* 1. & S. 3491—Lumber from Pensacola and nearby points in Fla. to 
Mobile and nearby points in Ala. 








THE PUBLISHERS OF THE TRAFFIC WORLD can supply you 
with printed traffic forms at a low cost. A handy folder containing 
19 of these economical and efficient aids will be mailed free of charge 
for your inspection. Write for your copy today. The Traffic Serv- 
og Corporation, Merchandise Department, 418 S. Market St., Chicago, 


LEONARD’S GUIDE 


FREIGHT, EXPRESS, PARCEL POST 


Rates and Routing All in One Book! 
Send for Sample Shee 


G. R. Leonard & Co. 


155 N. Clark St., Chicago 15 E. 26th St., New York 


Chicago’s and Kansas City’s Most Modern Warehouses 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
2000 Carload PooL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Crooks TERMINAL WAREHOUSES 


CHICAGO, ILL. KANSAS CITY, MO. 


PITTSBURGH DISTRIBUTION 


Cold and dry storage distribution can be most successfully aceomplished to 
the 5,000,000 Pittsburgh District population through the Terminal system. Direct 
connections of all railroads into the group of buildings eliminates all trucking 
and hauling, except for city deliveries. Lowest obtainable insurance rates. Every 
modern facility for doing business. 


ASK FOR RATES AND RESERVATIONS AND ILLUSTRATED BOOK 
THE TERMINAL BUILDINGS 


Pittsburgh Terminal Warehouse & Transfer Company 
Terminal Way and Carson Streets Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania 


MERCHANDISE STORAGE and 
POOL CAR DISTRIBUTION 


Warehouses Located in Heart of Railroad District and Jobbing Trade 


FEDERAL COMPRESS & WAREHOUSE COMPANY 


589 South Front Street, MEMPHIS, TENN. 





UMON CITY°, 
CITY O;-0 WATERBURY 
ANSONIA $ 
SHELTON fo OERBY: 
vevow _-O MILFORD 
BRIDGEPORT 
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* — i“ Sub. Nos. 1, 2 and 3)—Pensacola Creosoting Co. vs. L. & 


September 12—New York, N. Y—Examiner Clifford: 

* 23531—Twin Coach Corp. et al. vs. B. & O. R. R. et al. 

September 12—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 

* 23532—Batchelder-Whittemore Corp. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. et al, 
* 23533—Franklin Park Hay & Grain Co. vs. L. & N. E. R. R. et al. 


September 13—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 
* 23638—Alpha Lux Co., Inc., vs. Reading Co. et al. 


September 15—Staunton, Va.—Examiner Cheseldine: 

* 23648—Klotz Bros. vs. C. & O. Ry. et al. 

September 15—Cincinnati, O.—Examiner Dillon: 

* 23221—Crown Overall Mfg. Co. et al. vs. M. & O. R. R. et al. 

* Portions Fourth Section Appl. Nos. 2138 et al. 

* 23482—O. A. Smith Agency, Inc., vs. Sou. Ry. et al. 

September 15—Chicago, Ill.—Examiner Berry: 

* 23362—U. S. Cast Iron Pipe & Foundry Co. and/or U. S. Pipe & 
Foundry Co. vs. A. G. S. R. R. et al. 

* 23373—Wextark Radio Stores, Inc., et al. vs. C. I. & L. Ry. et al. 


a 15—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Porter and Examiner 
och: 


* 23472—Minehart-Traylor Co. et al. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 

September 15—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson and Furniss: 

* 1, & S. 3493—Lumber from Y. & M. V. stations in Louisiana to 
Cc. R. I. & P. stations in Arkansas. 

September 15—San Diego, Calif.—Examiner Witters: 

* 23098—Sub. No. 1. San Diego Chamber of Commerce et al. vs. A, 
Tt. & S&S. F.. Ry. Co. et al. 

September 15—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 

* 23576—New Mexico Construction Co. ys. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al, 

* 23622—Grant Cooperative Oil Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. Co. et al. 

Saw 15—Mobile, Ala.—Examiner Harraman: 

* 23682—American Warehousemen’s Assn. vs. St. L.-S. F. Ry. et al. 

* * + ae Timber Co., Inc., et al. vs. A. & N. W. R. R. 
et al. 

* 23546—City of Mobile, Ala., et al. vs. A. T. & N. R. R. et al. 

September 15—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 

* 23565—Borden Sales Co., Inc., vs. C. R. I. & G. Ry. et al. 

September 15—Lansing, Mich.—Examiner Cassidy: 

* 23407—Wolverine Fruit & Produce Exchange et al. vs. A. A. R. R. 


et al. 
* 23445—Herndon Fruit Co. vs. M. C. R. R. et al. 


September 15—Boston, Mass.—Examiner Sullivan: 
* 23448—West Dudley Paper Co. vs. N. Y. N. H. & H. R. R. 


September 15—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 


23395—National Carbide Sales Corp. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 
September 15—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
22041—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. A. R. R. et al. 


22042—American Cyanamid Co. vs. A. C. & Y. Ry. et al. 

September 15—Topeka, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 21249—Williams & Haney et al. vs. A. & S. Ry. et al. (further hear- 
ing, solely for purpose of proving the paying and bearing of the 
freight charges). 

September 16—Hutchinson, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 

* 23307—Grovier-Starr Produce Co. et al. vs. A. & L. M. Ry. et al. 


September 16—Chicago, Ill—Examiner Berry: 
* 23396—Western Shade Cloth Co. ws. C. N. & L. R. R. et al. 


September 16—Shreveport, La.—Examiners Johnson & Furniss: 

*23501—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Meridian Fer- 
tilizer Factory et al. vs. T. & P. Ry. 

* 23521—Shreveport Chamber of Commerce on behalf of Shearman 
Concrete Pipe Co. et al. vs. St. L. S. W. Ry. et al. 


September 16—Pueblo, Colo.—Examiner Koch and Commissioner Por- 


ter: 
* 23271—Nuckolls Packing Co. vs. A. T. & S. F. Ry. et al. 


September 16—Omaha, Neb.—Examiner Peterson: 

* 23414—Noble & Reid Grain Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
* 23520—Tri-State Grain Co. et al. vs. C. B. & Q. R. R. Co. et al. 
September 16—New York, N. Y.—Examiner Clifford: 

* 23538—Locher & Co., Inc., vs. C. & O. Ry. 


September 16—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Glover: 
Fourth Section Applications Nos. 13647 et al. (Hearing or further 
hearing, as case may be.) 
September 16—Argument at Washington, D. C.: 
19468—J. S. Bash & Sons, Inc., et al. vs. Cent. Ind. Ry. et al. 
19826—A. D. Sizer vs. C. M. & St. P. Ry. et al. 
22114—Whitacre-Greer Fireproofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. 
22472—-National Fire Proofing Co. vs. A. C. L. R. R. et al 
22262 (and Sub. 1)—Swift & Co. vs. A. & R. R. R. et al. 
September 17—Washington, D. C.—Examiner Curtis: 
* 23684 1)—Consolidated Mirror Co. et al. vs. 
et al. 


September 17—Denver, Colo.—Commissioner Aitchison: 
* 19130—California Growers’ & Shippers’ Protective League vs. A. T. 


& S. F. Ry. et al. >" 
* 21011 (and Sub. 1 and 3)—Department of Public W6rks of State of 
Washington vs. N. P. Ry. et al. 


September 17—Wichita, Kans.—Examiner Hagerty: 


et al. 


B. & O. R. ff. 


* |. & S. 3490—Switching charges at Wichita, Kan. 


THRU RATES AND 
DIRECT WATER ROUTES 


South Norwalk, Bridgeport, New 
fi TOM ~ London and Norwich, Conn. 


Cc. F. A. W. T. Lis Inter-Mountain, 
t O South and Southwest 


CLYDE, OLD DOMINION, SAVANNAH, 
MALLORY and MORGAN S. S. LINES 
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